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JOSEPH  PRE\DERGAST.  Exeruti\e  Director  GRamePCV  5-T100 

TO:  Fredric  R.  Mann,  Chairman 
State  Recreation  Council 
and 

John  P.  Robin,  Jr.  , Chairman 
State  Planning  Board 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen 

At  its  January,  1957  meeting,  the  State  Recreation  Council, 
Fredric  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  recommended  to  Governor  George  M. 
Leader  that  a study  be  made  of  the  recreation  needs,  resources 
and  services  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. The  Council  pointed  out  that  "the  National  Recreation 
Association  was  a nonprofit  agency  and  nationally  recognized  for 
its  long  experience  in  making  such  studies,  and  providing  other 
needed  consultant  services  in  the  recreation  field.  Its  impartial 
position  in  relation  to  the  Commonwealth  assures  cooperation 
from  all  concerned,  freedom  of  action  in  making  the  study  and  in 
framing  the  proper  recommendations.  " The  Council  also  pointed 
out  that  "no  complete  study  or  survey  had  been  made  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's recreation  resources,  what  State  agencies  are  now  doing, 
what  potentialities  exist  for  the  attraction  of  tourists,  the  eco- 
nomic possibilities  of  a well -developed  State  recreation  program, 
and  what  administrative  structure  should  be  created  for  the  proper 
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implementation  of  such  a program.  " 

After  conferences  with  Governor  George  M.  Leader,  Council  Chairman 
Fredric  R.  Mann  and  State  Planning  Board  Chairman  John  P.  Robin,  Jr.  , the 
National  Recreation  Association  undertook  the  survey  and  study  which  resulted 
in  this  Report  on  Public  Recreation  and  Its  Administration  in  Pennsylvania 
herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  William  Penn,  with  his  concern  for  both  the  spiritual 
and  material  advancement  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
with  his  belief  in  the  orderly  and  planned  approach  to  any  undertaking,  and  with 
his  willingness  to  press  forward  with  a positive  program  of  development  and 
promotion  that  the  National  Recreation  Association  approached  this  study  of  the 

r 

recreation  needs  and  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  and  that  it  will  help  modern 
Pennsylvania  to  be  an  even  happier  and  more  prosperous  place  for  its  residents 
and  a more  attractive  place  for  visitors  from  other  states. 

The  Association  had  the  full  cooperation  of  all  State  and  local  agencies  and 
officials  but,  particularly,  mentionmust  be  made  of  Kenneth  Abell,  Recreation 
Consultant  with  the  State  Department  of  Commerce,  and  J.  Martin  Kelly,  Jr.  , 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the  State  Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Other  members  of  the  National  Recreation  Association  staff  who  worked 
on  the  survey  and  study  were  Arthur  Williams,  Associate  Executive  Director; 
George  D.  Butler,  Director  of  Research;  Harold  W.  Lathrop,  Field  Represent- 
ative to  State  Governments,  and  Richard  S.  Westgate,  District  Representative 
for  Pennsylvania. 

To  them  and  to  all  who  gave  the  help  that  made  this  Report  possible  go  my 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  National  Recreation  Association. 

Re  s pe  c tf ull  i tt  e d 


Executive  Director 
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I . FOREWORD 


RECREATION  IN  AMERICAN  TODAY 


A.  A Sociological  Breakthrough 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have  been  hearing  a great  deal 
about  what  are  called  "scientific  breakthroughs"  as  illustrated  by  the  Man- 
hattan District  Project  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  now  the  "sputnik" 
which  has  opened  the  doors  to  space.  Before  that,  during  the  Second  World 
War,  we  heard  of "military  breakthroughs"  resulting  from  the  German  "Blitz" 
techniques . 


Now  we  are  experiencing  a "sociological  breakthrough"  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  human  society,  comparable  only  to  that  sociological 
breakthrough  of  10,000  years  or  so  ago  when  man  was  freed  from  fighting  for 
bare  existence  in  a hunting  and  gathering  economy  by  the  domestication  of 
cattle  and  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain.  That  sociological  breakthrough 
of  ten  centuries  ago  gave  some  leisure  time  to  some  men  and  civilization 
began.  Today,  our  sociological  breakthrough  is  giving  a great  deal  of  lei- 
sure time  to  all  men  and  the  probability,  not  just  a possibility,  of  a 
"golden  age"  is  here. 

Just  as  the  state  of  science  and  of  military  position  was 
changed  beyond  all  recognition  or  return  by  the  scientific  and  military 
breakthrough  referred  to,  so  the  state  of  human  society  has  been  changed  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  sociological  breakthrough  of  our  expanded  leisure  time 
that  we  must  give  up  all  present  and  past  ideas  about  recreation  and  leisure 
time.  They  no  longer  fit  the  situation. 

If  we  are  going  to  control,  direct,  harness,  make  use  of  the 
sociological  breakthrough  we  must  recognize  at  once  its  shattering  impact, 
its  tremendous  possibilities,  the  urgency  that  faces  us. 

The  scientific  breakthrough  of  atomic  power  led  to  the  total 
destruction  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  as  well  as  to  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy.  The  military  breakthroughs  of  Patton  at  St.  Lo  and  Montgomery  at 
El  Alamein  led  to  death  and  suffering  for  thousands  but  they  also  helped  to 
bring  freedom  to  millions. 

The  sociological  breakthrough  of  our  expanding  leisure  time  can, 
in  turn,  be  destructive  of  our  American  Way  of  Life  or  it  can  lead  to  that 
life,  liberty  and  happiness  for  all  proclaimed  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence . 

B . The  Value  of  Recreation 


The  economic,  industrial  and  social  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  our  American  Way  of  Life  since  1900  have  been  enormous.  Nowhere 
are  the  results  more  dramatic  or  as  vividly  portrayed  as  in  the  field  of 
public  recreation. 
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Within  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a revolution  in  popu- 
lar and  official  thinking  about  play  and  recreation.  Today  we  know  that 
recreation  has  an  important  connection  with  individual  health — mental  and 
physical.  We  know  that  good  family  relations,  good  community  relations,  good 
human  relations,  require  adequate  opportunities  for  outlet  and  expression 
through  recreation.  One  of  the  most  profound  reasons  for  recreation  activi- 
ties is  that  through  them  people  are  able  to  experience  adventure,  find 
creative  expression  and  achieve  the  finest  human  aspirations  through  some 
form  of  creative  activity. 

The  National  Resources  Board  states  as  far  back  as  1934:  "The 
public  recreation  movement  in  America  represents  a conscious  cultural  ideal 
of  the  American  people,  just  as  the  great  system  of  public  education  repre- 
sented such  an  idea.  It  takes  rank  with  the  system  of  public  education  as 
a necessary  addition  to  the  cultural  equipment  of  the  nation.  Its  supreme 
objective  is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  through  the  creation  of 
opportunities  for  a more  abundant  and  happier  life  for  everyone." 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  which  are  making  leisure  pos- 
sible for  the  masses  instead  of  just  for  the  classes  have  been  gradually 
building  up  for  over  50  years.  But  it  was  only  when  we  looked  at  the  growth 
figures  in  the  census  of  1950  that  we  realized  what  was  really  happening. 

Even  then  many  people  thought  increase  in  population,  leisure  time  and  in- 
come was  a phenomenon  that  would  not  last.  They  had  been  too  long  condi- 
tioned by  the  false  propaganda  that  America  had  reached  national  maturity. 

They  thought  that  America  had  lost  the  dynamic  drive  and  growth  which  had 
made  it  steadily  greater  up  to  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 

We  know  now  that  the  1940-1950  decade  was  not  something  unique 
and  unusual  but  was  really  the  beginning  of  a new  era — a new  era  which  may 
well  be  named  in  the  histories  of  the  future  the  age  of  leisure.  As  Dr. 

Robert  Milliken,  a Nobel  prize  winner  in  science,  once  remarked:  "The  age  of 
invention  brought  the  age  of  discovery;  the  age  of  discovery  brought  the  age 
of  power;  the  age  of  power  has  brought  the  age  of  leisure  with  its  very  un- 
solved problems" 

LIFE  magazine  put  it  this  way  in  their  usual  colorful  language" 

"Almost  unnoticed  to  many  Americans,  something  has  been 
happening  in  this  country,  in  the  past  decade  or  so,  which 
can  only  be  described  as  a sort  of  cultural  'explosion'. 

Like  great  cultural  explosions  of  the  past — -Hellenic  Greek, 

Renaissance  Italy,  Elizabethan  England,  etc.— it  is  the  fruit 
of  wealth  and  leisure,  but  with  the  vast  difference  that 
America's  wealth  and  leisure  are  shared  by  all  its  citizens 
to  a degree  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world." 

Yes,  a new  age  of  power  and  of  leisure  has  dawned  and  a tremendous 
resurgence  is  taking  place  in  America  today.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  re- 
sults has  been  the  freeing  of  most  adults  from  long,  arduous  labor.  This  is 
a necessary  first  step  to  developing  a philosophy  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  adults  to  really  enjoy  their  leisure  time. 


3. 


In  the  past  economic  conditions  made  it  necessary  for  men  to 
work  long  and  hard  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  brought  about  a work-centered  philosophy  that  held 
back  the  development  of  the  national  recreation  movement . 

As  Howard  Braucher,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association  for  many  years,  said  in  an  editorial  in  RECREATION 
magazine  in  1934  entitled  "What  Holds  Recreation  Back  from  Making  Its 
Greatest  Contribution  to  Human  Welfare" : 

"In  part  what  holds  recreation  back  from  making  its  great- 
est contribution  to  living  is  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the 
best  people  in  America— that  work  in  itself  and  for  itself  is  a 
great  virtue;  that  there  is  goodness  necessarily  in  doing  what 
is  disagreeable;  that  what  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  and  brings 
happiness  must  be  wrong. 

"It  is  recognized  that  children  should  play  and  be  happy, 
but  for  adults  to  continue  to  play  just  because  they  want  to  is 
thought  to  show  that  they  have  not  grown  up,  that  they  are  child- 
ish. Of  course  one  may  play  to  keep  one's  health,  to  improve 
oneself,  to  prepare  for  a later  life  that  may  never  come,  to  aid 
in  business  connections,  to  build  up,  or  to  keep  up,  morale  for 
work. 


"But  one  must  always  have  an  excuse  for  mere  living,  for 
playing.  The  thought  of  a grown  man  right  here  and  now  in  the 
present  having  the  nerve  just  to  live,  just  to  do  things  because 
he  wants  to — why  it  violates  all  our  established  American  habits. 

"Soon  we  shall  have  a new  generation  that  has  not  made  a god 
of  work,  that  does  not  apologize  for  'having  fun1  that  without 
self  consciousness,  without  priggishness,  can  live  in  the  present 
as  well  as  in  the  past  and  in  the  future . " 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  conditions  of  our  economic  and  tech- 
nological life  are  changing,  so  are  our  concepts  about  work  undergoing  some 
changes.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  questioning  the  value  of  our  present 
ethics  of  work  and  attempting  to  develop  an  ethics  of  leisure.  HOLIDAY  maga- 
zine in  its  special  issue  devoted  to  leisure  noted  editorially  that  the  older 
work  morality— "Idleness  is  wickedness.  Hard  work  is  man's  salvation. "--had 
kept  us  from  enjoying  our  increasing  leisure.  HOLIDAY  said  in  part:  "Our 
noses  aren't  so  close  to  the  grindstone  as  were  those  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers;  but  enough  of  their  attitude  is  left  in  our  subconscious  so 
that  our  new  leisure  isn't  quite  the  wonderful  part  of  our  lives  that  it 
should  be." 


FORTUNE  magazine  has  been  one  of  the  first  magazines  to  take  a 
look  at  the  new  developments  that  are  taking  place  in  American  industrial 
production  and  consumer  trends.  Henry  Luce,  its  Editor,  had  this  to  say: 
"The  actual  day-to-day  conditions  of  human  life  on  this  planet  are  changing 
faster  in  our  lifetime  than  in  all  times  past.  By  1980,  superabundance  and 
some  kind  of  global  order  will  have  been  established." 
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What  Americans  will  do  with  this  rapidly  increasing  non-v/orking 
time  that  technology  is  making  possible  is  of  the  greatest  national  signifi- 
cance. As  President  Emeritus  William  Russell  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  once  said:  "Too  much  leisure  with  too  much  money  has  been  the 
dread  of  societies  across  the  ages.  That  is  when  nations  cave  in  from  with- 
in. That  is  when  they  fall." 

Joseph  Lee,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  national  recreation  move- 
ment, said  in  1931:  "Leisure  for  everybody,  a condition  that  we  in  America 
are  now  approaching  is  a new  thing  under  the  sun — the  most  revolutionary 
thing  that  has  ever  happened.  It  means  the  coming  of  something  unheard  of 
in  all  history — the  opportunity  for  every  man  to  live." 

In  that  same  year,  John  H.  Finley,  Editor  of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES, 
said:  "The  most  perplexing  of  these  new  conditions  brought  to  mankind  by 

inventions,  are  those  which  have  given  great  masses  of  men  in  civilized  lands 
an  increasing  amount  of  leisure  or  free  time.  To  make  this  free  time  a bless- 
ing to  men,  women  and  children  is  the  greatest  social  problem  of  this  country." 

C.  Expanding  Leisure  Time 

The  leisure  time  of  the  American  people  is  expanding  and  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  for  an  indefinite  future.  This  is  true  for  children  and  youth, 
for  working  men  and  women,  for  women  who  are  not  employed  outside  their  homes, 
and  for  older  adults. 

Children  and  youth  today  have  more  free  time,  more  time  to  be 
used  as  they  themselves  desire  to  use  it  than  ever  before  because  home  chores 
are  a thing  of  the  past,  child  labor  has  been  practically  eliminated  and  the 
period  of  education  preparation  with  its  comparative  short  hours  in  school, 
college  and  university  and  long  periods  of  vacation  is  being  extended  to  a 
steadily  growing  percentage  of  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  number  and  coverage  of  retirement  and  pension  plans,  public 
and  private,  are  expanding  and  the  benefits  under  them  are  increasing.  As 
a result,  a growing  number  of  persons  are  retiring  from  work  earlier  in  their 
lives.  With  smaller  homes,  more  efficient  housekeeping  aids,  and  the  more 
scientific  preparation,  preservation  and  distribution  of  food,  the  women  who 
are  not  members  of  the  nation's  labor  force  have  more  free  time  than  ever  be- 
fore . 


The  number  of  working  hours  per  week  and  per  year  is  decreasing 
for  the  more  than  65  million  men  and  women  in  America.  In  1800,  the  average 
workweek  in  industrial  establishments  consisted  of  84  hours;  in  1860,  it 
averaged  70  hours;  in  1900,  it  averaged  60  hours;  in  1925,  50  hours  and  in 
1950,  40  hours. 

Today  in  many  offices  and  plants  the  workweek  is  no  more  than 
37  hours,  35  hours,  and  even  as  few  as  32  hours  per  week.  The  four-day  work- 
week with  its  30  to  32  hours  and  three-day  week-end  is  now  being  widely  dis- 
cussed as  a certainty  in  the  next  decade  or  two.  The  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
JOURNAL  tells  us  that  with  man  reaching  his  Biblical  three  score  and  ten  he 
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will  soon  be  spending  just  48*000  hours  at  his  work  and  will  have  290,000 
non-work  hours— seven  eighths  of  his  life, 

George  Meany,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  has  said: 

"In  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  flexibility  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  will  meet  its  severest  test  in  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  technological  structure  of  industry  and  the  consequent 
wholesale  changes  in  the  character  of  the  labor  force.  This 
problem  is  symbolized  by  the  term  automation.  By  1980,  we  may 
have  completely  automatic  factories,  run  by  electronically  set 
devices  without  the  intervention  of  human  hand.  The  trade  union 
movement  does  not  oppose  technological  change.  There  can  be  no 
turning  back  to  a negative  or  shortsighted  policy  of  limiting 
progress.  We  shall  press  for  the  time-proved  policy  of  reduc- 
tion of  hours.  Through  shortened  hours,  workers  not  only  have 
more  leisure  but  we  are  able  to  'spread  the  work' „ We  have  set 
our  sights  on  a thirty-hour  week.  By  1980,  that  should  be  easily 
obtainable  for  all  Americans." 

We  now  know  that  a conservative  projection  of  current  technologi 
cal  trends  -will  make  it  possible  for  a man,  one  hundred  years  from  now,  to 
produce  as  muGh  in  one  seven -hour  working  day  as  he  does  now  in  one  forty- 
hour  working  week  or  his  grandfather  did  in  three  seventy-hour  working  weeks. 
This  would  make  possible,  of  course,  a workweek  of  twenty-four  hours  or  even 
less . 


More  working  people  are  now  taking  more  frequent  and  longer  vaca 
tions  each  year.  In  1940*  for  example,  only  a quarter  of  all  labor  contracts 
provided  for  paid  vacations.  By  1944*  four-fifths  of  the  workers  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  agriculture,  were  eligible  for 
annual  vacations  with  pay.  In  1953*  almost  all  labor  contracts  included  paid 
vacations  of  some  duration.  About  42  million  workers  were  thus  eligible  for 
paid  vacations.  Three  weeks  is  now  becoming  the  average  vacation  period  in- 
stead of  two  weeks  and  a month's  vacation  is  no  longer  very  unusual.  Because 
of  high  living  standards,  many  are  taking  additional  days  off  without  pay. 

D.  Growing  Population 

Recreation  today  is  being  greatly  affected  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  automation  in  all  segments  of  America's  economy.  It  is  also  affected 
by  another  socio-economic  development  of  the  past  few  years,  that  is,  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  population  of  America  with  its  radically  different 
age  composition. 

During  the  hundred  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  popula- 
tion of  American  increased  from  five  million  to  seventy-six  million.  In  the 
next  25  years  it  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a half  million  people 
a year.  Between  1925  and  1940*  the  increase  was  only  one  and  a fifth  million 
a year.  But  between  1940  and  1950,  the  population  increased  by  the  astound- 
ing amount  of  19  million— almost  two  million  a year.  In  view  of  our  amazement 
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over  that  ten-year  period,  what  can  we  say  now  that  we  find  that  over  the 
first  five  years  of  the  1950-1960  decade,  the  population  gain  amounted  to 
13,400,000?  This  means  that  the  decade  of  the  fifties  in  one-half  the 
time  already  achieved  two-thirds  of  the  population  increase  of  the  forties. 
Three  million  were  added  to  our  population  in  195 6 . No  longer  do  we  ques- 
tion the  forecasts  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  177  million  in  I960  and 
221  million  in  1975 — a rise  of  some  thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  next  twenty 
years . 


But  even  more  important  for  recreation  than  the  growth  of  the 
population  is  its  age  distribution.  Since  1900,  the  United  States  popula- 
tion in  general  has  doubled,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  persons 
over  sixty-five  has  quadrupled.  In  1900,  one  out  of  every  twenty-five 
persons  in  the  United  States  was  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  In  1950,  it 
was  one  in  every  twelve  and  in  I960,  it  will  be  one  in  every  seven. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  are  now  more  than  eighteen 
million  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  more  than  twenty-two  million 
children  at  the  elementary  school  level.  There  are  more  than  thirty-eight 
million  children  of  school  age.  There  are  now  more  than  twelve  million  boys 
alone  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen.  By  I960,  this  number  will  be 
seventeen  million— a growth  of  almost  fifty  per  cent. 

E.  Rising  Standard  of  Living 

There  is  another  socio-economic  fact  which,  is  closely  related 
to  our  interest  in  recreation.  That  is  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  work- 
week has  been  rapidly  declining,  the  American  standard  of  living  has  been 
going  up.  An  enormous  increase  in  population  and  a tremendous  expansion  in 
non-working  time  are  being  accompanied  by  a rapidly  rising  national  economy 
and  a constantly  higher  living  standard. 

The  steadily  increasing  productivity  of  the  American  economy  is 
the  cause  of  both,  because  the  American  people  have  taken  the  profit  brought 
about  by  increased  productivity  in  two  ways— one -third  in  more  leisure  time 
and  two-thirds  in  a higher  standard  of  living.  Today's  worker  is  able  to 
produce  more  goods  in  ten  minutes  than  his  1850  ancestor  could  in  one  hour. 

In  terms  of  what  money  will,  buy  today,  the  1850  worker  putting  in  nearly 
seventy  hours  a week  turned  out  in  each  hour  of  work  about  thirty-eight  cents 
worth  of  goods.  By  1900,  this  amount  had  increased  to  eighty-four  cents  per 
man-hour,  and  by  1954,  it  was  up  to  an  average  of  $2.41  pen  man-hour.  A study 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  estimates  that  at  a conservative  rate,  produc- 
tivity will  increase  an  average  of  2.3  pen  cent  per  year  or  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  per  decade  for  the  near  future.  The  per  man  hour  output  by  1975 
will  reach  the  rate  of  $3.90. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in  July,  1954  reported 
that  the  1953  national  product  reached  a peak  of  one  billion  dollars  a day 
or  $365  billion  in  goods  and  services  a year  as  compared  to  the  peak  of  war- 
time production  in  1944  when  it  reached  $268  billion. 
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The  annual  rate  for  the  second  quarter  of  1957  approached  a 
record  $434*5  billion,  $23*5  billion  higher  than  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1956.  The  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  a private  research  organiza- 
tion, has  predicted  that  by  1965,  gross  national  product  will  total  $535 
billion.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  predicts  that,  allowing  for  normal  un- 
employment, the  1975  labor  force  will  be  able  to  produce  a national  income 
of  close  to  $700  billion.  Output  as  estimated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
been  steadily  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  2 per  cent  or  more  since  1947. 
There  is  no  sign  that  American  industry,  especially  in  this  age  of  automation, 
cannot  maintain  that  performance. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the  families  of  America?  It  means 
simply  this— in  1944,  the  average  family  had  an  income  of  $3,610  as  compared 
to  $4,460  in  1950;  in  I960,  in  1975  family  income  will  be  even  higher.  In 
1953,  for  example,  the  average  family  income  was  well  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

In  1929,  only  thirty-one  per  cent  of  all  American  families  had  incomes  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $10,000  while  in  1953,  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  all  families 
had  such  incomes  measured  in  dollars  of  like  purchasing  power. 

One  million  families,  according  to  a book  issued  by  the  Editors 
of  FORTUNE  magazine  under  the  title  "The  Changing  American  Market,"  are 
crossing  the  $4,000  income  figure  a year  and  in  five  years  a like  number  will 
be  crossing  the  $5,000  income  line.  The  noted  economist  George  Soule  in  his 
book  "Time  for  Living, " predicts  that  in  three  generations,  the  average 
American  family  will  have  an  income  in  terms  of  today's  purchasing  power  of 
$25,000. 


How  will  this  increased  income  be  used?  For  warmer,  more  utili- 
tarian clothing?  For  better,  more  substantial  food?  For  stronger,  longer 
lasting  homes?  Of  course.  But  the  bulk  of  increased  income  beyond  these 
requirements  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  will  be  used  for  leisure-time 
expenditures . 


Several  years  ago  the  Brookings  Institute  reported  to  the  Mid- 
Century  Conference  on  Resources  for  the  Future  that:  "Revolutionary  impacts 
have  lifted  millions  of  families  from  subsistence  levels  to  income  brackets 
that  permit  the  purchase  of  homes,  durable  tools,  and  semi -luxuries  in  large 
volume . " 


F.  The  Economics  of  Recreation 


BUSINESS  WEEK  MAGAZINE  some  months  ago  said,  "Spending  money  on 
leisure  is  no  longer  considered  an  economic  waste.  In  fact,  the  future  econ- 
omy of  America  will  be  built  upon  leisure-time  spending.  There  is  just  so 
much  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  and  other  things  needed  for  bare  existence. 
There  is  no  foreseeable  limit  to  what  we  need  and  can  use  as  our  leisure  time 
increases . " 


One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  modem  America  is  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  money  is  being  spent  for  leisure-time  activities.  Out 
of  a total  national  income  of  about  370  billion  dollars  in  1954  it  was  estima- 
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ted  that  nearly  40  billion  dollars  was  spent  for  leisure-time  services,  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  This  figure  did  not  include  expenditures  for  automo- 
biles which  are  used  largely  in  connection  with  non-working  time  activities. 

Nor  did  it  include  new  homes  designed,  built  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  their 
contribution  to  "leisure  living."  Nor  did  it  include  recreation  activities 
of  educational  and  religious  organizations.  Even  so  it  was  nearly  five 
times  what  consumers  spent  for  medical  care  and  twice  the  amount  paid  for 
rent,  including  the  rental  value  of  owner-occupied  dwellings. 

Consumer  purchases  for  recreation  goods  and  services  were  almost 
12  times  greater  in  1950  than  they  were  forty-one  years  earlier  and  from  1940 
to  1950  they  more  than  tripled.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  has  stated: 

"Although  recreation  is  an  item  of  family  spending  that 
responds  sharply  to  changing  economic  conditions,  it  has  be- 
come sufficiently  accepted  as  a necessity  so  that  even  war 
and  depression  cannot  return  it  to  the  low  position  in  the 
family  budget  it  occupied  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century." 

Furthermore,  the  whole  American  Way  of  Life  is  being  geared  so 
rapidly  to  leisure-time  living  that  it  is  not  easy  to  isolate  those  expendi- 
tures which  are  strictly  recreational  and  those  which  are  related  to  the 
business  of  working,  eating,  and  sleeping.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  recreation 
and  leisure  are  major  factors  in  the  American  economy  today. 

TIDE,  the  magazine  of  the  advertising  field,  has  quoted  Yale  Uni- 
versity Professor  David  M.  Potter  as  saying: 

"Leisure  has  become  the  great  equalizer  of  production 
and  consumption  when  the  danger  of  losing  the  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption  has  been  the  greatest  peril 
in  our  economy.  Already  in  the  presence  of  a situation 
where  one  worker  can  produce  more  than  several  consumers  can 
use,  leisure  has  simultaneously  created  fewer  producers,  more 
consumers  and  a new  kind  of  consumer  demand  for  new  forms  of 
production. " 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  "Recreation  in  America  Today," 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  importance  of 
recreation  to  the  prosperity  and  economy  of  the  State  and  its  local  communi- 
ties. There  has  been  little  recognition  to  date  by  economists  or  anyone  else, 
for  that  matter,  of  the  economic  significance  of  the  activities  and  services 
of  local,  state  and  federal  recreation  agencies,  public  and  private. 

Nationally,  the  various  cities,  state  and  federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  parks  and  recreation  spent  last  year  an  amount  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  half  a billion  dollars  for  recreation  facilities,  programs  and 
services  for  the  people  of  the  country.  Private  voluntary  agencies,  such  as 
the  youth-serving  ones,  are  estimated  to  have  spent  an  additional  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  community  recreation  purposes.  This  money  was  used, 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  more  than  200  million  acres  of  national 
park  and  forest  lands,  more  than  5 million  acres  of  state  parks  and  recrea- 
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tion  areas , a million  acres  of  local  and  regional  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
and  thousands  of  recreation  buildings  of  various  kinds , 

In  the  process  of  getting  to  and  from  these  recreation  areas, 
spending  leisure  hours  there,  and  taking  part  in  activities  while  there,  the 
American  public  literally  spends  billions  of  dollars.  Involved  are  expendi- 
tures for  automobiles,  their  maintenance  and  operation.  Without  these  areas 
there  would  be  less  interest  in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  expansion  of  the 
boating  industry,  for  example,  is  closely  tied  to  the  availability  of  public 
boating  harbors.  In  the  local  community,  an  infinite  number  of  expenditures 
at  the  grocery  store,  the  drug  store,  the  clothing  store,  and  the  hardware 
store  are  all  dependent  upon  the  opportunities  for  picnicking,  swimming  and 
family  outings.  The  facilities  provided  by  local  communities  for  recreation 
give  local  economy  an  important  boost. 

In  addition  to  the  operation  of  facilities,  the  leadership  of 
State  and  municipal  recreation  agencies  and  the  various  private  agencies  in 
the  community  help  to  stimulate  interest  and  develop  skills  in  a wide  vari- 
ety of  recreation  activities.  As  people  acquire  recreation  skills  and  in- 
terests they  spend  more  and  more  money  in  pursuit  of  them, 

George  Hjelte,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Recreation 
and  Park  Department,  has  estimated  that  the  recreation  market  is  reflected  in 
as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  employment,  manufacture  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  community.  He  also  noted  that  the  ex- 
panding leisure  culture  of  the  region  and  its  resulting  market  are  vastly 
dependent  upon  public  park  and  recreation  resources. 

An  example  of  how  the  economy  of  a State  is  aided  through  the 
provision  of  recreation  opportunities  is  the  study  of  the  Division  of  Con- 
servation of  Michigan  State  College  of  the  economic  aspects  of  a two-mile 
trout  stream  it  maintains  for  the  public  in  the  vicinity  of  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  According  to  the  study,  of  2,000  rainbow  trout  planted  in  Augusta 
Creek,  1,324  were  caught  during  the  season  by  1,050  fishermen  who  made  2,031 
fishing  trips  for  a total  of  5,350  hours  of  fishing.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Michigan  Division  of  Conservation  was  that  the  fishermen  spent  a total  of 
$8,226  to  catch  those  fish..  That  makes  those  trout  worth  about  seven  dollars 
a piece— and  it  also  helps  to  explain  why  the  industries  which  produce  fish- 
ing equipment  or  serve  the  other  needs  of  fishermen  are  so  prosperous. 

Publicly  owned  recreation  areas  and  fa.cilities  are  important  in 
every  State  and  in  every  community— even  the  smallest— not  only  because  of 
the  growing  amount  of  individual,  leisure,  but  because  these  areas  are  help- 
ful to  the  economy  of  the  community.  The  building  of  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  and  a host  of  other  kinds  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities  are  im- 
portant because  they  have  a.  healthy  effect  on  the  whole  local  economy  in.  the 
same  why  that  other  public  works  do  and  because  they  provide  places  for  people 
to  enjoy  their  leisure  and  spend  their  leisure  dollars. 

Such  areas  and  facilities  also  help  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
adjoining  land  and  the  whole  community.  For  example,  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
the  World's  Fair  site  in  Flushing  Meadow  were  added  to  New  York  City's  park 
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department  properties.  Robert  Moses,  the  City's  Commissioner  of  Parks, 
later  reported  that  a "survey  of  private  construction  in  the  two-block 
wide  strip  bordering  Flushing  Meadow  shows  an  increase  of  assessed  valua- 
tion from  $8,000,000  in  1935  to  $83,000,000  in  1953,  something  over  900 
per  cent.  For  the  same  period,  the  value  for  the  Third  Ward  (the  adjoin- 
ing area)  increased  only  158  per  cent." 

Another  example  of  how  Pennsylvania  can  benefit  economically 
through  recreation  is  the  growing  tourist  trade.  The  travel  business  is 
Pennsylvania's  second  largest  industry.  A continued  sound  State  policy  on 
tourist  travel  will  reap  more  and  more  business  benefits  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

But  beyond  what  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  does  to  help  promote 
and  develop  the  tourist  industry,  local  communities  need  to  take  a good  hard 
look  at  what  they  can  do  to  attract  tourist  customers  and  above  all,  perma- 
nent residents.  Tourist  business  is  not  all  resort  business.  Tourist  bus- 
iness involves  the  gas  stations,  the  grocery  stores — all  retail  stores  and 
services.  Tourists  will  spend  more  money  in  communities  where  they  are 
welcomed,  where  special  services  and  facilities  are  made  available  to  them. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  Pennsylvania's  communities 
will  prosper  not  only  from  tourists  who  are  attracted  by  the  beauties  of  the 
State  and  the  hospitality  of  its  residents,  but  Pennsylvania  will  also  gain 
from  the  number  of  out-of-state  residents  who  find  that  Pennsylvania  is  a 
good  place  to  live.  And  a big  plus  in  community  living  today  is  what  the 
community  provides  in  the  way  of  community  recreation.  It  is  not  by  acci- 
dent that  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  groups  interested  in  industrial 
development  stress  heavily,  in  their  appeals  for  new  business  and  industries, 
the  recreation  resources  of  the  community  and  region.  In  the  competitive 
struggle  for  population  and  for  business  and  industry,  the  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion a community  provides  will  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether 
it  grows  and  prospers  or  declines  and  decays . 

G.  Municipal  Responsibility  for  Recreation 


Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  a few  cities  with  what  we  would 
consider  today  even  the  beginning  of  a community  recreation  system.  Today 
there  are  over  3,000.  In  1900,  there  were  only  a handful  of  public  play- 
grounds. Today  there  are  over  15,000.  A recent  figure  on  city  finances  for 
all  cities  of  25,000  population  or  more  showed  that  recreation  is  the  second 
most  rapidly  expanding  municipal  service.  The  percentage  of  increase  for 
recreation  is  exceeded  only  by  the  percentage  of  increase  for  sanitation. 

Mayors,  city  managers,  and  other  municipal  officials  have  repeat- 
edly emphasized  the  importance  of  municipal  provisions  for  recreation.  Senator 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  when  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  said:  "No  elected  official 
could  retrace  our  steps,  eliminate  recreation  as  a major  function  of  local 
government,  and  expect  re-election.  Recreation  has  become  a governmental 
function  not  from  the  consent,  but  by  the  demand  of  the  governed." 

Or  as  City  Manager  John  Biery  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  said 
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"There  is  an  ever  increasing  need  for  wholesome  recreational  activity  in 
every  urban  community  in  our  country.  No  longer  is  recreation  looked  upon 
as  a luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  rich.  Our  present  day  trend  of  living 
places  recreation  in  the  category  of  normal  necessary  factors  in  city  living. 
Primarily  this  recreation  job  is  one  for  municipalities  to  accept." 

In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Mayor  Morrison  wrote  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  1955  report  of  the  Recreation  Department:  "We  in  New  Orleans 
believe  than  an  organized  city-wide  recreation  program  for  all  of  our  people 
is  one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  our  city  government."  And  just 
about  the  same  time  that  the  chief  elected  official  of  New  Orleans  was  com- 
menting in  this  way  on  recreation,  the  Editor  of  the  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES 
PICAYUNE,  in  New  York  to  attend  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associ- 
ation, replied  to  the  question:  "What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  con- 
cern of  your  readers  today?"  in  this  way:  "Our  readers  are  concerned  with 
finding  leadership  to  seek  ways  to  use  the  great  amount  of  leisure  time  now 
available  to  working  people," 

Of  all  those  many  services  which  municipalities  now  provide  for 
their  citizens,  none  are  more  closely  related  to  the  interests,  needs,  and 
desires  of  the  people  than  recreation  services.  Generally  speaking,  people 
are  not  only  concerned  with  the  need  for  leisure  leadership  in  the  community, 
they  are  also  doing  something  about  it.  In  community  after  community,  citizen 
action  and  interest  in  local  government  has  been  sparked  initially  by  the 
concern  of  key  opinion  leaders  over  the  need  for  playgrounds,  for  parks, 
beaches,  and  for  professional,  trained  recreation  leadership.  And  yet  fewer 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  16,000  incorporated  communities  of  America 
now  have  public  recreation  programs  and  facilities  that  afford  opportunities 
for  their  citizens  to  participate  in  recreation  activities. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  programs  carried  on  by  public  re- 
creation agencies  vary  widely  from  city  to  city.  In  cities  with  competent 
leadership  and  adequate  facilities,  a diversified  program  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rank  and  file 
as  well  as  of  the  individuals  who  excel  in  the  particular  activity. 

Comprehensive  data  on  participation  in  recreation  activities 
under  public  recreation  agencies  are  not  available,  but  the  figures  of  a 1950 
study  of  the  National  Recreation  Association  give  some  indication  of  the  con- 
tributions those  agencies  are  making  in  the  provision  of  recreation  opportun- 
ities. For  example,  in  1950,  more  than  1,500  cities  reported  organized  pro- 
grams in  baseball  and  softball;  nearly  as  many  in  basketball,  tennis  and 
swimming.  Although  less  than  half  the  cities  reporting  recorded  the  number 
of  different  individuals  enrolled  in  various  activities,  the  following  figures 
for  a few  activities  give  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  participation:  soft- 
ball,  nearly  one  million  individuals;  swimming,  more  than  three  million;  ice 
skating,  one  and  one-quarter  million;  basketball,  over  650,000;  golf,  over 
375,000;  baseball,  nearly  one-half  million. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  number  of  American  cities  that  afford 
comprehensive,  well-balanced  recreation  opportunities  through  their  public 
recreation  agencies  is  still  comparatively  small.  The  quality,  variety  and 
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value  of  the  program  in  any  city  depend  primarily  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  local  authorities  and  the  citizenry  appreciate  the  value  of  a recre- 
ation program  and  are  willing  to  employ  professional  leaders,  of  whom  there 
are  far  too  few  at  present,  to  organize  and  guide  such  a program.  Unfortun- 
ately, there  are  still  many  cities  where  the  opportunities  consist  of  only 
a few  highly  organized  seasonal  activities  serving  a limited  number.  Oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  participation  in  public  recreation  programs  is  still 
exceedingly  limited  in  many  communities. 

Public  recreation  agencies,  nevertheless,  offer  by  far  the  great- 
est actual  and  potential  resources  for  participation  in  wholesome  recreation 
activities.  Areas  and  facilities  have  been  provided  by  the  thousands  and  in 
most  cities  facilities  in  school  buildings  are  being  used  and  increasingly 
cooperative  arrangements  are  being  worked  out  between  public  recreation  and 
school  authorities  for  the  joint  acquisition,  development,  maintenance  and 
use  of  both  outdoor  and  indoor  facilities  designed  for  both  school  and  com- 
munity use. 


However,  in  spite  of  the  marked  progress  in  developing  recreation 
facilities  in  the  last  few  years,  there  are  still  thousands  of  communities 
where  the  only  available  recreation  facility  is  a baseball  diamond  or  basket- 
ball court.  In  many  others,  the  few  existing  facilities  are  monopolized  by 
the  youth  who  excel  in  the  particular  sport,  with  the  result  that  the  majority 
have  no  opportunity  to  acquire  skills.  There  is  a tendency  to  develop  facili- 
ties for  the  highly  organized  team  games  and  to  neglect  other  types.  In  hun- 
dreds of  communities,  swimming  facilities  are  totally  lacking  and  in  others, 
opportunity  to  learn  to  swim  is  open  only  to  those  boys  or  girls  who  are  able 
to  join  an  organization  that  provides  a beach  or  pool. 

Because  land  is  so  essential  for  most  types  of  recreation,  the 
inadequacies  of  areas  dedicated  to  recreation  use  in  hundreds  of  American 
cities  are  a matter  of  great  concern.  The  increase  in  acreage  of  publicly 
owned  parks  and  recreation  areas  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  population  in- 
crease in  most  cities.  What  is  more,  a tendency  to  transfer  park  land  to 
other  use  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  resulting  in  the  reduction  of  al- 
ready inadequate  space  for  recreation.  The  people  of  America  will  have  less 
and  less  opportunity  to  engage  in  wholesome  forms  of  recreation  and  sports 
unless  something  is  done  soon  to  acquire  additional  land  for  public  recrea- 
tion use. 


Educating  the  public  to  the  value  of  sports  and  other  forms  of 
recreation  and  inspiring  the  people  of  America  to  participate  in  wholesome 
recreation  activities  are  basic  needs.  Since  land,  facilities  and  leadership 
are  the  essential  requirements  for  every  program,  the  need  for  action  (l)  to 
establish  a public  recreation  agency,  (2)  to  acquire  recreation  areas  accord- 
ing to  widely  accepted  standards,  (3)  to  develop  those  areas  with  facilities 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  use,  (4)  to  employ  competent  personnel  to  operate 
these  facilities  and  give  leadership  to  the  program,  and  (5)  to  set  up  a plan 
for  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  all  local  agencies,  including  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  the  schools,  the  special  sports  clubs,  commercial  enterprises, 
private  groups  and  civic  organizations  concerned  with  recreation,  should  be 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  every  community. 
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H.  The  State  Government's  Responsibility  for  Recreation 


Recreation,  as  had  been  said,  has  become  widely  recognized  as 
a basic,  universal,  human  need,  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  individu- 
al, the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  growing  popular  demand  for 
opportunity  to  engage  in  various  forms  of  recreation  and  the  efforts  of  pub- 
lic authorities  and  private  interests  to  satisfy  this  demand  are  among  the 
most  significant  national  trends  of  recent  years. 

Because  recreation  has  become  such  an  essential  part  of  life 
and  the  demand  for  recreation  has  become  so  widespread,  the  provision  of  re- 
creation opportunities  has  been  accepted  as  a responsibility  of  government . 
This  does  not  mean  that  government  should  try  to  provide  all  the  recreation 
opportunities  people  want  and  need.  However,  the  concept  that  it  is  a func- 
tion of  government  to  provide  certain  basic  recreation  areas,  facilities  and 
services  which  yield  a maximum  benefit  to  large  numbers  of  people  and  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  made  available  to  them  has  been  accepted  widely.  This 
acceptance  has  been  reflected  in  Federal,  state  and  local  legislation  and 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  recreation  services  by  governmental  agencies 
at  all  levels . 


In  recent  years,  the  States  have  been  accepting  increasing  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  recreation  opportunities  for  their  people  and 
recreation  services  to  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  States.  A marked 
expansion  in  the  development  of  recreation  opportunities  and  services  by 
State  governments  has  taken  place.  The  responsibility  of  State  governments 
within  the  field  of  recreation  has  been  well  described  as  being  to  assist 
the  communities  by  enacting  enabling  laws,  by  providing  advisory  and  inform- 
ational services,  and  by  providing  such  supplemental  recreation  areas,  fa- 
cilities and  services  throughout  the  State  as  may  be  needed. 

A brief  list  of  typical  recreation  opportunities  and  services 
rendered  by  State  agencies  indicates  their  range  and  diversity.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  number  of  States  providing  advisory  and  informational 
services  for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities  has  increased  appreciably. 
Recreation  commissions,  interagency  committees  and  other  State  agencies  have 
been  created  for  or  have  been  assigned  the  duty  of  providing  advisory  and 
consultation  services  and,  in  some  instances,  direct  financial  aid  to  cities, 
towns,  counties,  special  districts  and  other  political  subdivisions.  In 
addition,  the  parks  and  other  recreation  areas  under  State  ownership  and  op- 
eration have  increased  considerably  in  number  and  in  areas. 

State  parks  and  forests  provide  centers  for  camping,  fishing, 
winter  and  water  sports,  picnicking,  nature  study  and  the  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty.  Fish  and  wildlife  agencies  serve  the  growing  army  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  through  their  protection  and  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
Highway  departments  have  developed  attractive  roadside  rests  for  the  enjoyment 
and  convenience  of  travelers.  The  cooperative  Agriculture  Extension  Services 
are  making  available  music,  folk  dancing,  crafts,  drama,  and  other  activities 
to  people  in  isolated  communities  and  rural  areas.  Education  departments 
make  available  training  programs  for  recreation  leaders,  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  school  camping  programs,  and  in  some  cases  extend  financial  aid  to 
community  recreation. 
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Op  inions  differ  as  to  how  and  by  what  means  State  government 
shall  provide  recreation  opportunities  to  its  residents  and  advisory  ser- 
vices to  its  political  subdivisions.  As  pointed  out  in  "State  Recreation," 
by  Meyer  and  Brightbill:  "It  is  unlikely  that  a single  formula  will  be 
found  which  can  be  applied  to  all  states."  It  is  clear  that  the  size  of 
the  State,  its  population,  its  resources  and  other  factors  may  well  influ- 
ence the  type  of  state  organization  to  provide  the  needed  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  services. 

However,  there  has  been  a long  term  trend  in  State  administra- 
tions to  group  together  in  a single  administrative  agency  State  units  dealing 
with  the  same  general  subject.  This  has  been  true  in  the  field  of  public 
recreation  for  some  time.  Some  States  have  already  made  considerable  progress 
towards  such  a State  recreation  agency  while  others  still  have  large  numbers 
of  isolated  units  dealing  with  small  segments  of  the  same  function.  No  State 
has  gone  the  whole  way.  No  State,  today,  has  put  a capstone  on  the  adminis- 
trative structure  for  public  recreation.  Perhaps  Pennsylvania  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  a pattern  for  other  States  to  follow. 
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II.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  Pennsylvania's  Natural  Recreation  Resources 

of  Land.  Water  and  Wildlife 


1.  The  Geologic  Formation  of  the  Land 

The  Pennsylvania  recreation  story  really  begins  600  million  years 
ago  when  the  area  that  is  now  known  as  Pennsylvania  was  covered  by  an  inland 
sea. 


The  earth,  sand,  gravel,  mud  and  living  material  washed  into  the 
sea  and  the  swamps  and  heavy  vegetation  around  it  became  the  rock,  sandstones, 
conglomerates,  shale,  limestone  and  the  coal,  oil,  gas  and  mineral  deposits 
which  make  up  the  land  of  Pennsylvania  today. 

During  the  geologic  period  of  time  tremendous  forces  beneath  the 
earth's  surface  pushed  westward  and  formed  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  which 
once  could  challenge  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  in  height.  Then  came  milleniums 
of  time  during  which  erosion  by  wind,  water  and  climate  and  a series  of  broad 
uplifts  produced  the  land  surface  that  now  exists. 

Any  state-wide  system  of  parks  and  recreation  areas  should  con- 
tain areas  illustrating  the  geologic  formation  of  Pennsylvania  for  their  in- 
formal education-recreation  values. 

2.  The  Physiographic  or  Land  Surface  Regions  of  the  State 

As  the  prehistoric  period  dawned  across  the  earth,  the  natural 
features  of  Pennsylvania  were  pretty  much  as  they  are  today. 

In  the  extreme  southeast  along  the  Delaware  River  were  the  flat 
lowlands  and  sandy  loams  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  rising  from  sea  level 
to  200  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  landed  the  first  explorers  and  the  first 
colonists  of  Pennsylvania. 

Just  to  the  northwest  rose  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  200  to  1,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  with  its  temperate  climate  and  fertile  soil.  The  Plat- 
eau consists  of  a Highland  Section  of  low  mountains,  steep  slopes  and  narrow 
valleys;  a Limestone  Valley  Section  containing  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
the  world;  and  a Lowland  and  Hill  Section  of  rounded  hills  and  shallow  valleys. 

Curving  around  the  Piedmont  Plateau  to  the  west  and  north  is  the 
Ridge  and  Valley  Region  made  up  of  the  Great  Lehigh-Lebanon-Cumberland  Valley 
10  to  20  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long  and  a Ridge  and  Valley  Section  made  up 
of  chains  of  long,  narrow  and  parallel  ridges  reaching  heights  of  1,300  to 
1,600  feet. 
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Covering  the  entire  State  north  and  west  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley 
Region,  except  for  The  Erie  Plain,  is  the  Allegheny  Plateau  with  its  narrow 
Allegheny  Mountain  Section  containing  the  highest  mountains  in  the  State; 
its  Eastern  and  Western  Glaciated  Sections  with  their  many  lakes,  the  High 
Plateau  Section  with  broad  highlands  and  deep  cut  valleys,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Section  of  highlands  1,200  to  1,600  feet  above  sea  level  and  cut  by  many 
streams . 


In  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  State  is  the  Lake  Erie 
Plain  with  its  numerous  ravines  and  narrow  and  steep  valleys  descending  rap- 
idly to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Any  state-wide  system  of  parks  and  recreation  areas  should  con- 
tain areas  in  each  one  of  the  five  physiographic  regions  of  the  State  to 
illustrate  those  regions  and  because  each  region  has  unique  physical  features 
with  important  recreation  values. 

3.  The  Climate  Areas  of  the  State 

After  the  final  retreat  of  the  glaciers  from  the  northwestern 
and  northeastern  comers  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State  gradually  became  what  it 
is  today  with  its  three  main  climate  areas  - Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  - 
so  far  as  precipitation,  that  is  rain  and  snowfall,  is  concerned,  and  its 
two  sections  - Northern  and  Southern  - so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned. 

The  Eastern  Area  covers  that  portion  of  the  State  drained  by  the 
Delaware  River.  Excessive  rains  are  not  infrequent  and  occasional  droughts 
occur.  High  humidity  in  the  Southern  Section  makes  the  temperatures  oppres- 
sive. There  is  a moderately  heavy  snowfall  in  the  Northern  Section  which 
also  has  a winter  mean  of  about  23  degrees. 

The  Central  Area  comprises  the  large  central  part  of  the  State 
drained  mainly  by  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  Northern  Section  has  an  average 
annual  snowfall  of  some  50  inches  with  as  much  as  60  along  the  western  edge. 
Mid-winter  temperatures  of  25  degrees  below  zero  are  recorded  in  the  northern 
highlands.  Severe  summer  thunderstorms  as  well  as  droughts  are  not  unusual 
in  the  Southern  Section.  Maximum  temperatures  of  90  degrees  or  higher  are 
recorded  on  an  average  of  ten  days  a summer. 

The  Western  Area  includes  that  portion  of  the  State  drained  by 
the  Ohio  River  as  well  as  the  Lake  Erie  Plain.  Its  average  precipitation  is 
about  the  same  as  the  other  areas  but  it  comes  at  more  frequent  intervals  and 
in  smaller  amounts  at  a time.  The  snowfall  stays  on  the  ground  longer.  The 
Area  is  subject  to  more  frequent  changes  and  lower  temperatures  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  State. 

The  elements  of  climate,  that  is,  both  precipitation  and  tempera- 
ture are  important  to  any  outdoor  recreation  program.  Flood  and  drought  areas 
have  their  recreation  limitations  and  high  humidity  as  well  as  high  tempera- 
tures restrict  outdoor  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  winter  sports  programs 
are  dependent  upon  cold  weather  and  an  adequate  supply  of  snow.  All  the  as- 
pects of  climate  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  planning  of  a well 
balanced  state-wide  recreation  system  of  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
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4 . The  Drainage  Basins  of  the  State 


During  the  milleniums  since  the  geologic  formation  of  the  land, 
the  rain  fell  upon  Pennsylvania.  Drop  joined  drop  to  begin  the  long  journey 
to  the  sea.  Rivulets  formed  creeks,  and  creeks  formed  streams,  and  streams 
formed  rivers  and  rivers  became  drainage  basins  and  the  water  flowed  into 
gulfs  and  bays  and  finally  into  the  open  ocean. 

Thus  were  formed  the  six  drainage  basins  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
three  largest  river  systems  in  the  State  are  the  Delaware  in  the  east,  the 
Susquehanna  in  the  center,  and  the  Ohio  in  the  west  draining  14-3  per  cent, 
46.4  per  cent,  and  34 .5  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
State.  Smaller  areas  drain  into  the  Potomac  River  in  the  middle  south  (3.5 
per  cent),  into  Lake  Erie  in  the  northwest  (1.1  per  cent),  and  into  Lake 
Ontario  through  the  Genesee  River  in  the  middle  northern  section  (0.2  per 
cent) . 


In  an  area  of  less  than  one  square  mile  near  the  center  of  Potter 
County,  rivulets  find  their  origin,  leading  eventually  to  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Genesee  River  and 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  and  the  streams  emptying  into  it,  to  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Bays  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna and  Potomac  Rivers,  and  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Any  state-wide  park  and  recreation  plan  for  Pennsylvania  must 
be  based  on  a careful  and  detailed  recreation  survey  of  the  six  drainage  ba- 
sins of  the  State.  Such  a survey  should  be  undertaken  immediately. 

* 4- 

5.  The  Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania 

After  the  land  that  is  now  encompassed  within  the  boundraies  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  roughly  hewn  by  geologic  forces  the 
steady  erosion  of  its  surface  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  which  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  and  later  the  European. 

The  wide  range  of  soil  conditions,  the  varying  heights  above 
sea  level,  the  changing  climate  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  created  a 
great  variety  of  vegetable  covering  for  the  land.  Situated  as  it  is  between 
the  northern  and  southern  forest  zones,  Pennsylvania  has  a great  variety  of 
trees  as  well  as  of  plants  of  various  kinds.  Its  timberlands  are  probably 
the  finest  in  America. 

The  great  variety  of  vegetable  covering  and  particularly  the 
forests  which  covered  95  per  cent  of  the  total  surface  of  the  State  in  turn 
provided  food  and  shelter  for  the  varied  wildlife  which  was  so  very  plenti- 
ful when  man  first  came  to  Penn's  forest  land. 

Faced  with  complete  extinction  not  so  many  years  ago,  Pennsyl- 
vania's marine  and  other  wildlife  now  provide  a base  for  extensive  hunting, 
fishing,  wildlife  study  and  other  forms  of  recreation.  Such  forms  of  rec- 
reation should  now  be  coordinated  with  all  other  types  of  outdoor  recreation 
in  a state-wide  recreation  plan.  Such  coordination  would  benefit  the  hunting 
and  fishing  interests  because  it  would  open  up  more  areas  and  streams  for  the 
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dividuals  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  nonfarm  or  rural  farm  areas. 

These  variations  in  marital  status,  and  size  and  number  of  house- 
holds in  Pennsylvania  all  have  significance  for  the  planning  of  any  state-wide 
or  community  recreation  programs. 

e.  Place  of  Residence 


The  place  of  residence  remained  quite  stable  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing 1949  and  1950  with  87.7  per  cent  of  the  urban  residents,  86.8  per  cent  of 
the  rural  nonfarm  residents,  and  91.0  per  cent  of  the  rural  farm  residents 
remaining  in  the  same  house.  If  this  stability  continues,  it  would  permit  a 
progressive  type  of  recreation  program. 

Between  1940  and  1950,  there  was  an  increase  of  597,832  in  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  the  natural  increase  in  Pennsylvania  during 
that  period  was  910,940,  there  was  a net  loss  by  migration  of  nearly  300,000 
persons.  Between  1940  and  1950  every  state  in  the  'union  exchanged  population 
with  Pennsylvania.  Many  may  have  in-migrated  because  of  Pennsylvania's  in- 
dustrial advantages  while  others  may  have  moved  out  seeking  milder  climates. 

In  planning  state-wide  and  community  recreation  programs,  consideration  should 
be  given  as  to  how  such  programs  might  help  to  .attract  people  from  outside 
Pennsylvania  and  retain  those  already  residing  there. 

f .  Education 


The  school  enrollment  in  Pennsylvania  by  age  groups  and  percentage 
has  been  increasing.  For  example,  only  62.4  per  cent  of  the  5 to  19  age  group 
in  1910  was  enrolled  in  school  as  compared  to  77.3  per  cent  In  1950;  only  69.0 
per  cent  of  the  14  to  15  age  group  as  conpared  to  94-5  per  cent;  only  32.9  per 
cent  of  the  16  to  17  age  group  as  compared  to  79.1  per  cent;  only  13.3  per  cent 
of  the  18  to  19  age  group  as  compared  to  30.1  per  cent;  and  only  6.5  per  cent 
of  the  20  to  24  age  group  was  enrolled  in  1930  as  compared  to  12.3  per  cent  in 
1950.  The  median  school  years  completed  in  1940  was  8.5  years  as  compared  to 
9.0  in  1950.  The  percentage  of  school  enrollment  from  the  urban  population 
consistently  outruns  the  percentages  from  the  rural  nonfarm  and  rural  farm  area 
in  all  age  groups  above  16  years.  This  is  also  true  of  the  years  of  school  com 
pleted  beginning  with  high  school. 

The  number  receiving  schooling  and  the  number  of  years  of  school- 
ing completed  have  significant  meanings  for  state-wide  and  community  recrea- 
tion programs  because  the  quality  of  such  programs  depends,  to  a large  extent, 
upon  the  educational  level  of  the  participants. 

g .  Employment 

The  employment  status  of  the  individual,  the  class  of  worker,  his 
occupation  group  and  his  industry  group  all  have  an  affect  on  his  recreation 
needs  and  interests.  For  example,  the  small  number  of  persons  occupied  in 
outdoor  work  in  contact  "with  nature  such  as  agriculture,  minirg,  forestry  and 
fishing  is  significant.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  live 
sedentary  and  indoor  lives.  Unless  they  get  out  of  doors  and  maintain  their 
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contact  with  nature  through  their  recreation  activities , succeeding  genera- 
tions may  reverse  the  present  trends  toward  healthier  and  more  balanced  living. 

h.  Income 


Personal  income  in  the  United  States  in  1956  reached  a record 
of  $324  billion,  7.0  per  cent  above  1955.  This  was  an  average  of  $1,940  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

Delaware's  $2,858  was  the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the 
country  for  1956,  38  per  cent  above  the  national  average.  Mississippi  was  the 
lowest  with  $964.  Pennsylvania  was  fifteenth  with  $2,008,  an  increase  of  $119 
over  1955. 


The  1949  median  income  of  Pennsylvania's  3,298,695  families  and 
unrelated  persons  was  $2,834.  Only  71,130  had  an  income  of  $10,000  or  more. 
Of  these,  56,465  were  urban  residents;  9,820  were  rural  nonfarm;  and  4,845 
were  rural  farm  residents.  Of  the  585,920  having  an  income  of  less  than 
$1,000  there  were  411,655  urban;  127,545  rural  nonfarm;  and  46,720  rural  farm 
residents. 


Income  does  not  have  too  much  significance  for  community  recrea- 
tion programs  because  such  programs  are  usually  in  convenient  reach  of  their 
participants  and  do  not  require  much  personal  outlay  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. The  story  is  quite  different  for  distant  state  recreation  programs  and 
for  such  recreation  activities  as  hunting,  camping  and  fishing  which  require 
some  personal  outlay.  If  the  standard  of  living  continues  to  rise  for  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  demand  for  more  and  better  public  recreation  op- 
portunities at  the  state  level  will  continue  to  increase. 
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III.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Any  study  of  recreation  in  a state  must  take  into  account  the 
status  of  public  recreation  in  its  various  governmental  subdivisions.  This 
section  of  the  report;  following  a brief  description  of  basic  elements  in  a 
modem  municipal  program;  contains  an  analysis  of  the  recreation  properties 
and  services  provided  by  local  authorities  in  Pennsylvania,  an  appraisal  of 
these  properties  and  services  and  an  estimate  of  costs  to  bring  them  up  to 
accepted  national  standards. 

A . Community  Recreation  in  General, 


Recreation  is  recognized  today  as  a suitable,  desirable  and  es- 
sential function  of  local  government.  Most  states,  including  Pennsylvania, 
have  passed  enabling  legislation  authorizing  local  'units  of  government  to 
spend  money  for  recreation.  Court  decisions  have  upheld  such  legislation 
and  action.  Municipalities  and  counties  throughout  the  nation  are  provid- 
ing recreation  services  for  their  people,  in  many  cases  as  a result  of  a 
referendum  indicating  that  the  public  desired  them,  and  was  ready  to  support 
them  from  tax  funds. 


Local  government  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  all  the  recreation 
for  ail  the  people  but  it  is  the  only  agency  that  can.  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  a community  the  types  of  recreation  opportunities  that  are  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  residents  and  the  community  as  a whole.  These 
are  primarily  the  forms  of  recreation  that  are  enjoyed  from  day  to  day  by 
children,  youth  and  adults  and  that  are  engaged  in  within  easy  reach  of  their 
homes.  Unless  local  government  acquires  the  needed  properties,  employs-  the 
leadership  to  develop  and  operate  them  and  makes  them  available  for  use  by 
all  the  people,  opportunity  to  enjoy  most  forms  of  wholesome  recreation  will 
be  limited  to  the  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  such  privileges  on  a more 
expensive,  restricted  basis. 

Essential  elements  In  a community  recreation  service  are:  land 
dedicated  to  recreation  use;  recreation  buildings,  facilities  and  structures; 
a program  of  activities;  a leadership,  clerical  and  maintenance  staff;  an 
organization  responsible  for  the  service,  and  an  adequate  budget  for  provid- 
ing it.  Because  municipalities  and  counties  differ  in  their  traditions,  re- 
sources, economic  status,  interests  and  standards,  no  uniform,  pattern  for 
recreation  can  be  applied  to  all  localities.  Experience  has  demonstrated, 
however,  that  certain  principles  and  provisions  need  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  any  municipality  or  county  that  desires  to  provide  adequate  recreation 
service  for  its  people.  A number  of  these  are  briefly  Indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs;  a knowledge  of  them  Is  essential  in  appraising  the  present 
status  of  community  recreation  in  Pennsylvania. 

1.  Areas 

Land  is  indispensable  to  a well  balanced  recreation  program,  yet 
the  lack  of  sufficient  space  for  play  and  recreation  has  been  called  the  most 
obvious  problem  In  urban  recreation.  The  varied  needs,  interests  and  desires 
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entire  locality.  Approximately  one  fourth  of  tills  total  acreage  should  be  in 
playgrounds  and  playf ields ; cooperation  between  school  and  municipal  authori- 
ties in  their  location  and  development  is  highly  desirable. 

A second  space  standard  has  been  widely  adopted  for  regional  or 
metropolitan  areas.  It  proposes  that  in  additon  to  the  one  acre  per  100  peo- 
ple in  municipal  recreation  areas,  there  should  be  an  acre  in  outlying  proper- 
ties for  each  100  people  living  in  the  region  or  area.  These  properties  should 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  people  and  would  usually  be  provided  by  the  state, 
county  or  regional  authorities.  This  standard  is  not  applicable  to  less  dense- 
ly populated  sections. 

2.  Facilities 


Recreation  areas  can  serve  but  limited  recreation  uses  until  they 
are  equipped  with  buildings,  facilities  and  structures.  These  take  a wide 
variety  of  forms.  Buildings  vary  from  the  simple  playground  shelter  house  to 
the  well  equipped  recreation  building  with  gymnasium,  auditorium,  club  rooms, 
craft  room,  game  room,  teen  center,  swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys  and  rifle- 
range,  among  others.  Outdoor  facilities  include  courts  and  fields  equipped 
for  a variety  of  games,  sports  facilities  such  as  running  tracks,  sled  and 
toboggan  slides,  pistol  ranges,  and  batting  cages;  structures  like  swimming 
and  wading  pools,  boat  docks  and  ramps,  dance  pavilions,  bleachers,  council 
rings  and  fishing  piers;  equipment  such  as  backstops  at  bail  diamonds,  play- 
ground apparatus,  drinking  fountains,  floodlights  and  picnic  tables  and 
benches  and  fireplaces.  Other  special  features  include  bridle  trails,  day 
camps,  nature  trails,  parking  areas,  gardens,  and  ice  skating  rinks  - to 
name  only  a few.  Few  standards  for  buildings  and  facilities  have  been  widely 
adopted.  In  general,  however,  a multiple-use  recreation  building'  or  a school 
building  providing  comparable  facilities  should  be  provided  for  at  least  every 
20,000  people;  an  indoor  swimming  pool  for  every  50,000.  A baseball  diamond 
for  each  6,000  of  the  population,  a softball  diamond  for  each  3,000  and  a 
tennis  court  for  each  2,000  are  desirable  standards.  At  outdoor  swimming 
pools  and  beaches,  water  area  to  care  for  J per  cent  of  the  population  at  one 
time,  allowing  15  square  feet  per  person,  is  recommended.  Obviously  the 
greater  the  number  and  variety  of  the  facilities  provided  the  wider  the  range 
of  recreation  opportunities  and  the  greater  the  number  of  people  that  will  be 
served. 

3.  Activities  and  Programs 

Individuals  satisfy  their  recreation  desires  and  interests  through 
participation  in  or  observation  of  activities.  Areas  are  acquired  and  de- 
veloped in  order  that  people  may  be  able  to  enjoy  the  activities  which  these 
properties  make  possible.  Different  forms  of  recreation  have  an  appeal  that 
varies  with  the  individual’s  age,  sex,  skills  and  interests.  Some  appeal  pri- 
marily to  children;  others,  to  youth  or  adults.  Some  are  essentially  individ- 
ual activities;  others  are  more  enjoyable  when  engaged  in  by  a group.  Some 
are  associated  with  the  out-of-doors;  others  require  Indoor  space. 

In  spite  of  the  many  variable  factors  that  influence  recreation 
program  planning,  some  forms  of  recreation  are  so  fundamental  and  have  such 
a wide  appeal  that  they  belong  in  the  program  of  every  community.  In  addi- 


tion  to  the  traditional  play  activities  of  young  children  they  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  active  games  and  sports;  music  activities;  social  activi- 
ties; arts  and  crafts;  dancing;  drama  activities;  nature  and  outing  activi- 
ties; collecting  and  other  hobbies;  mental  games  and  linguistic  activities 
and  service  projects.  Unless  the  community  recreation  program  includes  of- 
ferings in  each  of  these  groups  the  interests  of  some  of  its  residents  are 
likely  to  he  neglected. 

Criteria  for  a recreation  program  for  a community  have  been  well 
established  on  the  basis  of  experience.  Underlying  principles  are  that  such 
a program  should  minister  to  individual  and  social  needs,  afford  outlets  for 
creative  expression,  contribute  to  the  abundant  life  of  all  the  people  and 
take  into  account  both  activities  that  have  a universal  appeal  and  those  in 
which  a limited  number  of  individuals  have  a keen  interest.  According  to  the 
criteria  every  community  recreation  program  should : 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g. 

h. 

0 

j. 

k. 

l. 

m. 

n. 

o. 

P. 


q. 

r. 

s . 

t. 

u. 


v. 

w. 

X. 

z. 


Provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 

Provide  a wide  range  of  individual  choices  in  different  types 
of  activities 

Continue  throughout  the  year 
Serve  all  ages 

Provide  equally  for  both  sexes 

Encourage  family  recreation 

Utilize  fully  all  existing  facilities 

Include  passive  as  well  as  active  forms  of  recreation 

Provide  activities  for  different  periods of  free  time 

Be  related  to  other  programs  in  the  city 

Carry  over  the  leisure-time  skills  and  interests  developed 
in  the  schools 

Provide  activities  of  a progressive  nature 
Include  activities  that  will  persist  at  the  adult  level 
Offer  possibilities  for  varying  degrees  of  skill,  aptitudes 
and  capacities 

Encourage  individuals  and  groups  to  provide  their  own  activities 
Furnish  outlets  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  social 
re la ti ons hips 

Recognize  the  different  tastes  and  interests  of  the  individual 
Give  people  who  participate  a share  in  the  planning  and  control 
Place  recreation  opportunities  within  the  financial  abilities 
of  ail  the  people 

Make  possible  the  wisest  use  of  available  funds 
Provide  outlets  for  creative  expression 

Assure  safe  and  healthful  conditions  for  recreation  activity 
Afford  opportunities  for  developing  good  citizenship 
Be  based  upon  the  specific  interests  and  needs  of  the  people 
in  different  parts  of  the  city 
Be  sensitive  to  changing  conditions  and  needs 


4.  Leadership  and  Other  Personnel 


Leadership,  more  than  areas,  facilities  and  programs,  determines  the 
success  of  a recreation  program.  Competent,  trained,  experienced  leadership  is 
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also  essential  if  a community  is  to  receive  the  maximum  return  from  its  in- 
vestment in  recreation  properties.  The  tasks  involved  in  organizing,  ad- 
ministering and  supervising  a locality's  recreation  areas,  facilities  and 
program  require  the  services  of  qualified  professional  personnel.  They  car- 
no  more  he  left  in  the  hands  of  'untrained  volunteer  workers  than  can  the 
functioning  of  its  educational  system.  Therefore  communities  that  desire 
their  citizens  to  have  rich  satisfying  recreation  opportunities  must  he 
willing  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to  employ  competent  leadership. 

Continuous,  effective  guidance  of  the  recreation  program  and  the 
promotion  of  recreation  on  a community-wide  basis  cannot  he  expected  from 
persons  serving  on  a part  time  or  seasonal  basis.  More  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  several  hundreds  of  leaders  in  American  life  endorsed  as  a funda- 
mental in  community  recreation  the  employment  by  every  community  of  5,000  or 
over  of  at  least  one  person  for  full-rime  recreation  leadership  throughout 
the  year.  Today  many  smaller  municipalities  employ  such  leadership. 

Where  only  one  such  worker  is  employed,  he  serves  as  executive 
officer  of  the  department  or  bureau  responsible  for  the  program.  His  most 
important  duties  relate  to  the  following : staff,  program,  areas  and  facili- 
ties, finance,  records  .and  reports,  public  relations  and  research.  Depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  municipality  and.  the  scope  of  the  program  he  is  assisted 
by  leaders  in  such  positions  as  supervisors  of  special  activities,  playground 
or  indoor  center  directors,  assistant  leaders,  specialists  and  junior  aides, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  on  a part-time  or  seasonal  basis.  In  addition  per- 
sonnel are  required  to  operate  facilities  like  the  golf  course  and  swimming 
pools,  to  maintain  properties,  to  keep  departmental  records  and  reports  and 
to  perform  the  varied  duties  related  to  the  recreation  program. 

Detailed  standards  have  been  prepared  and  revised  at  intervals  by 
committees  of  recreation  executives  setting  forth  duties  and  desirable  per- 
sonal qualities,  training  and  experience  for  persons  serving  in  various  lead- 
ership positions.  Standards  also  indicate  for  communities  in  different  popu- 
lation groups  the  number  of  leaders  of  different  types  that  are  considered 
essential  for  adequate  service. 

5.  Organization 


Obviously  some  typ 


governmental  agency  must  be  made  responsible 


..inner  exis 


ltj 


legisla- 


tor the  community  recreation  service  and  properties, 
tion  this  responsibility  may  be  accepted  by  the  local  governing  authority  or 
it  may  assign  such  authority  to  a.  recreation  or  other  board  or  department 
which  is  accountable  to  it.  Local  conditions  and  political  considerations 
often  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  form  of  local  recreation  au- 
thority. The  separate  recreation  board,  commission  or  department,  however, 
both  in  Pennsylvania  and  In  the  country  as  a whole,  has  been  the  predomina- 
ting agency  for  the  administration  of  year-round  recreation  programs.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a growing  tendency  in  localities  to  combine  rec- 
reation and  park  services  under  a single  department,  usually  with  a board. 

In  only  a few  states  has  the  board  of  education  played  a significant  role  In 
the  administration  of  community  recreation  programs. 

Regardless  of  the  form  of  organization  which  a community  adopts  for 
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handling  its  recreation  service,  several  principles  merit  consideration: 

a.  All  publicly  owned  property  suitable  for  recreation  should  be 
made  available  for  the  use  of  the  department  responsible  for  local  recreation 
service. 


b.  A trained  competent  recreation  executive  should  be  employed  on 
a full-time,  year-round  basis  to  head  the  department. 

c.  A recreation  commission,  preferably  with  authority,  should  be 
appointed,  to  which  the  executive  would  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  department. 


d.  The  department  should  have  a segregated  budget  for  recreation. 

e.  The  program  should  meet  the  criteria  previously  listed  and 
serve  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

f.  The  principle  of  cooperative  planning  should  be  adopted  by  the 
school,  municipal  and  planning  authorities  in  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  all  properties  suitable  for  recreation  use. 


g.  The  provision  of  effi 
reation  service  - not  the  control  of 
political  considerations  - should  d 


cient,  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  rec- 
property,  administrative  convenience  or 
etermine  the  hest  form  of  organization  for 


recreation  in  any  locality. 


6.  Finance 

Tax  funds  are  commonly  considered  the  major  practicable  method  of 
financing  recreation  service  in  most  communities.  In  1955,  89  per  cent  of  the 
funds  spent  for  such  services  'by  counties  and  localities,  the  source  of  which 
was  reported,  came  from  taxes  and  other  public  funds.  The  balance  was  secured 
chiefly  from  fees  and  charges  and  contributions.  In  some  cities  a special  mill 
tax  is  levied  for  recreation  but  in  most  municipalities  these  services  share 
the  tax  dollar  along  with  other  public  functions. 


Experience  has  shown  that  a locality  that  maintains  a well  balanced 
system  of  areas  developed  for  varied  recreation  uses  and  that  provides  a di- 
versified year-round  recreation  program  needs  to  spend  at  least  $6.00  per 
capita  annually  for  such  purposes.  This  figure  does  net,  include  money  spent 
for  land,  buildings  or  capital  improvements ; nor  does  It  mean  that  it  should 
all  come  from  taxes  or  other  public  funds.  Obviously  a community  that  Is 
markedly  deficient  in  its  recreation  properties  should  not  expect  to  spend  the 
entire  $6.00  per  capita,  but  it  should  be  making  major  expenditures  to  bring 
its  areas  and  facilities  up  to  standard.  In  every  community  it  Is  believed 
that  at  least  $1.50  per  capita  must  be  spent  annually  for  leadership  if  a well 
balanced  program  of  activities  is  to  be  provided. 

B . Recreation  in  Pennsylvania  Municipalities  and  Counties 


One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  present  study  is  to  determine 
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the  extent  to  which  localities  in  Pennsylvania  provide  adequate,  satisfac- 
tory recreation  service.  In  evaluating  such  service  consideraxion  was 
given  the  essential  elements  previously  discussed.  Comparisons  have  been 
made  with  widely  accepted  standards  for  local  recreation  service  and  with 
the  status  of  recreation  in  other  states.  Time  did  not  permit  a compre- 
hensive state-wide  survey  but  intensive  studies  of  the  local  situation  were 
made  in  several  counties  by  a member  of  the  study  staff.  He  not  only  gath- 
ered information  relating  to  existing  areas,  facilities  and  services,  but 
attempted  to  determine  major  unmet  needs  and  secured,  the  opinions  of  many 
community  and  county  leaders  as  to  desirable  and  feasible  steps  that  should 
be  taken  to  improve  local  recreation  service. 

Detailed  and  extensive  state-wide  data  gathered  in  several  recent 
surveys  were  also  utilized  in  making  the  appraisal.  Although  incomplete, 
they  cover  many  hundred  units  of  local  government  in  Pennsylvania  and  provide 
a fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  parks  and  recreation  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  local  level. 

The  term  "municipality"  as  xised  here  includes  cities,  boroughs 
and  townships.  The  terms  "local"  and  "community"  include  both  municipality 
and  county. 


These  sources,  which  will  be  identified  whenever  quoted  in  this 
section  of  the  report,  are; 

The  1936  Recreation  and  Park  Yearbook,  issued  by  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association.  The  section  dealing  with  municipal  parks  and 
recreation  contains  reports  of  service  rendered  by  2,939  agencies 
in  2,754  municipalities  and  counties  in  the  United  States.  Inclu- 
ded. are  reports  covering  the  1955  service  of  238  agencies  in  223 
Pennsylvania  municipalities  and  counties. 


A study  of  municipal  parks,  playgrounds,  facilities  and  expendi- 
tures conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs, 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  reported  in  the  May  and  June  1957 
issues  of  Internal  Affairs  in  articles  by  J,  Martin  Kelly,  Jr,, 
entitled,  "State's  Municipalities  Report  32,703  .Areas  in  Parks 
and  Playgrounds"  and  "Municipal  Recreation  Facilities  Inadequate". 


"Analysis  of  Recreation  Programs,  Areas  and  Facilities"  - a summary 
of  the  findings  in  a study  of  municipal  and  county  recreation  and 
parks  in  Pennsylvania,  conducted  by  Kenneth  Abell,  Recreation  Con- 
sultant with  the  State  Department  of  Commerce,  and  covering  the  year 
ending  December  1955. 


Bulletins  issued  by  the  Division  of  Local  Government  Financial  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs,  recording  the  1955  ex- 
penditures by  third-class  cities,  boroughs  and  first-class  townships. 

A recreation  budget  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities,  re- 
ported in  a bulletin  issued  by  the  Recreation  Planning  Specialist, 
Division  of  Planning  and  Community  Service,  State  Planning  Board, 

1954 . 
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1 . Areas 


The  dedication  of  land  to  recreation  and  its  development  for  such 
use  are  essential  if  the  people  are  to  have  opportunity  to  engage  in  whole- 
some and  enjoyable  leisure-time  activities.  Recreation  area  figures  alone 
do  not  reveal  the  adequacy  of  a community's  recreation  properties  but  they 
give  some  indication  of  its  potential  resources.  Because  this  is  the  case, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  relate  existing  recreation  areas 
to  the  standard  of  one  acre  of  recreation  area  within  a municipality  for 
each  one  hundred  of  its  present  or  estimated  future  population.  As  has  been 
mentioned  there  should  be  an  additional  acre  for  each  one  hundred  persons 
residing  in  a metropolitan  area. 

The  table  that  follows  indicates  for  municipalities  in  four  popu- 
lation groups  the  ratio  of  recreation  acreage  to  population.  The  ratios  are 
based  upon  the  total  population  of  the  municipalities  recreation  areas  and 
the  total  acreage  reported.  The  data  are  from  the  1956  Yearbook  which  re- 
corded municipal  recreation  acreage,  and  - for  localities  that  did  not  re- 
port to  the  Yearbook  - from  1955  reports  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  figures  in  the  table  give  a more  favorable  picture  than  actu- 
ally exists  for  two  reasons:  (l)  some  of  the  acreage  reported  lies  outside 
the  municipal  limits  and  (2)  many  reports  to  the  Bureau  included  the  acreage 
of  school  grounds,  which  are  not  commonly  dedicated  as  recreation  areas.  It 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  a number  of  municipalities  above  10,000  have 
no  park  or  recreation  areas. 


Population 

Groups 

Number 

Muni c ip ali t i e s 
Reporting 

Total 

Population 

Total 

Recreation 

Acreage 

Recreation 
Acreage  per 
100  People 

100,000  and  over 

6 

3,230,765 

17,867 

.55 

50,000  - 

100,000 

10 

678,500 

3,302 

.49 

25,000  - 

50,000 

11 

347,742 

1,207 

.35 

10,000  - 

25,000 

57 

865,429 

2,467 

.29 

Total 

84 

5,122,436 

24,843 

.49 

The  shortage  of  recreation  acreage  in  the  84  municipalities  over 
10,000  that  reported  having  park  and  recreation  areas  out  of  130  such  muni- 
cipalities in  the  State  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  table.  The  munici- 
palities over  50,000  are  relatively  better  provided  with  areas  than  the 
smaller  municipalities,  having  slightly  more  than  half  the  standard  acreage. 
The  municipalities  between  10,000  and  50,000,  however,  have  less  than  one- 
third  of  an  acre  of  recreation  area  for  each  one  hundred  people.  Only  seven 
of  the  84  municipalities  have  at  least  one  acre  per  one  hundred,  and  only  five 
others  have  achieved  half  the  standard.  Part  of  the  acreage  in  several  of 
these  municipalities  lies  outside  the  city  limits.  In  22  municipalities  over 
10,000  reports  indicate  that  recreation  acreage  is  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  called  for  by  the  standard. 
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The  relative  shortage  of  municipal  and  county  recreation  acreage 
in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  to  other  states  is  further  revealed  by  the  1956 
Yearbook,  which  reported  a total  of  748,701  acres  in  such  properties  in  the 
United  States.  Since  Pennsylvania  has  approximately  7 per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's total  population,  it  might  be  expected  to  have  about  7 per  cent  of  the 
municipal  and  county  recreation  acreage.  Instead,  only  31,805  acres  - or 
slightly  more  than  4 pen  cent  - were  reported  by  Pennsylvania  localities. 

The  state  obviously  ranks  far  below  others  in  the  provision  of  local  areas 
designed  for  recreation  use. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  affords  a striking 
picture  of  the  situation.  Of  1,341  municipalities  reporting  (out  of  a total 
of  2,563),  377  have  recreation  areas;  964  do  not.  Whereas  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  many  of  the  small  communities  have  no  recreation  areas,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  30  out  of  130  municipalities  over  10,000  and  193  out  of 
583  municipalities  between  2,500  and  10,000  should  have  no  recreation  areas. 
Equally  surprising  is  the  fact  that  14  municipalities  which  reported  recrea- 
tion areas  in  1945  indicate  they  had  none  in  1956  and  that  34  others  stated 
their  areas  had  been  reduced  by  at  least  one  acre  since  1945.  On  the  other 
hand,  nine  municipalities  reported  increases  of  more  than  50  acres,  and  57 
claimed  they  had  one  acre  per  one  hundred  of  their  population.  The  total 
acreage  reported  by  964  local  government,  including  counties,  was  32,703  or 
14  per  cent  more  than  the  28,648  acres  reported  in  a similar  study  made  by 


the  Bureau  in  1945 . 

Type  of 

Muni  duality 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Reporting 

Average  Acreage 
per  100  Population 

Cities 

50 

37 

.47 

Boroughs 

943 

33 

.20 

Townships 

62 

23 

°34 

These  figure  reveal  that  whereas  the  cities  with  recreation  areas 
as  a group  have  nearly  half  the  standard  acreage,  the  townships  have  only  one 
third  and  boroughs  one  fifth  the  amount  considered  desirable. 

A composite  summary  of  the  acreage  in  local  recreation  areas  and 
school  grounds,  by  counties,  submitted  to  the  1956  Yearbook  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  indicates  that  the  total  amount  of  such  properties  in 
563  localities  equals  35,210  acres.  The  acreage  in  a large  number  of  these 
communities  represents  school  property,  which  is  usually  not  counted  as  local 
recreation  area.  Even  when  school  acreage  is  included,  localities  in  most 
counties  fall  far  short  of  the  standard  of  one  acre  per  one  hundred.  The  ra- 
tios of  population  per  acre  vary  from  28  per  acre  in  Bradford  County  to  1,215 
per  acre  in  Cameron  County.  Mo  acreage  was  reported  by  localities  In  three 
counties.  Of  the  other  63  counties,  five  meet  or  better  the  standard  of  one 
acre  per  100;  27  have  an  acre  for  each  100  to  200  people;  16  for  each  200  to 
300;  13  for  each  300  to  500;  and  one  has  less  than  one  fifth  the  standard 
acreage. 
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The  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  done  little  to  acquire  and  de- 
velop lands  for  recreation.  Only  ten  counties  out  of  66  (not  counting 
Philadelphia)  have  any  recreation  areas,  and  only  five  of  these  own  signifi- 
cant acreage.  It  is  clear  that  a large  majority  of  Pennsylvania  civil  sub- 
divisions of  all  types  have  comparatively  little  land  dedicated  to  recreation 
use  and  that  until  the  importance  of  acquiring  such  land  is  widely  recognized 
by  local  authorities,  many  people  in  the  Commonwealth  will  have  only  a limited 
opportunity  to  enjoy  recreation  in  or  near  their  home  communities . 

2 . Facilities 


The  1956  Yearbook  contains  the  most  comprehensive  information  avail- 
able with  reference  to  outdoor  recreation  facilities  provided  by  local  govern- 
mental units  including  county  recreation  agencies  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Local  authorities  were  asked  to  report  on  37  different  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  to  indicate  the  number  which  were  owned  or  operated  for  public 
recreation  use. 

Since  the  state's  population  represents  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  entire  country  it  might  be  expected  that  it  would  have  seven  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  facilities.  Instead,  Pennsylvania  localities  reported  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  in  the  case  of  20  out  of  the  37  fa- 
cilities. It  fell  far  short  of  the  country's  average  in  its  provision  for 
arboreta,  archery  ranges,  boating  centers,  trailer  camps,  special  gardens, 
golf  courses,  handball  courts,  natural  and  artificial  ice-skating  rinks,  mo- 
bile recreation  units,  nature  trails,  picnic  centers,  shuffleboard  courts,  ski 
jumps,  softball  diamonds,  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  toboggan  slides,  wa- 
ding pools,  and  zoos. 

It  far  exceeded  the  average,  having  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total, 
in  the  case  of  only  four  facilities  - dance  pavilions,  multiple-use  paved 
areas,  play  and  coasting  streets  and  spray  pools.  However,  70  of  the  85  dance 
pavilions  are  in  Philadelphia,  which  likewise  reported  more  than  one  half  of 
the  spray  pools  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  multiple-use  paved  areas.  The  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  play  and  coasting  streets  is  perhaps  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  shortage  of  special  facilities  in  many  Pennsylvania  communities 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  the  streets  for  play. 

A few  examples  Illustrate  the  striking  scarcity  of  local  recreation 
facilities  in  Pennsylvania.  Only  one  arboretum  was  reported;  only  two  ski 
jumps,  three  bowling  greens,  seven  zoos,  eight  bathing  beaches,  nine  toboggan 
slides,  eleven  special  gardens  and  outdoor  theaters.  Only  forty-nine  outdoor 
handball  courts  were  reported  in  the  entire  state. 

A comparative  lack  of  facilities  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  so  few  localities  reported  them.  Only  three  cities  reported  mobile  rec- 
reation units;  four  reported  special  gardens;  five  reported  toboggan  slides 
and  artificial  skating  rinks,  and  six  reported  zoos.  Furthermore,  the  state 
would  make  a much  less  favorable  showing  were  it  not  for  the  extensive  facili- 
ties reported  in  Philadelphia.  One-half  or  more  of  the  state's  bridle  trails, 
day  camps,  dance  pavilions,  mobile  recreation  units  and  spray  pools  were  re- 
ported by  this  city.  One-half  of  the  picnic  centers  were  in  the  Allegheny 
County  parks. 


. 
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In  recent  years  the  usefulness  of  many  recreation  facilities  has 
been  greatly  extended  through  the  installation  of  lights  so  as  to  permit 
evening  play.  Yearbook  figures  indicate  that  Pennsylvania  communities  have 
been  relatively  slow  to  light  their  facilities.  One-third  of  the  country's 
shuffleboard  courts,  for  example,  are  lighted,  whereas  lights  have  been  in- 
stalled in  only  one  court  in  ten  in  Pennsylvania.  One-eighth  of  the  multiple - 
use  paved  areas  in  the  country  are  lighted,  as  compared  with  only  one -thirtieth 
in  Pennsylvania.  Not  a single  Pennsylvania  boating  center,  bowling  green, 
special  garden,  handball  court,  wading  or  spray  pool,  among  others,  was  re- 
ported lighted  for  evening  use  in  1933.  Only  one  city  reported  a lighted  arch- 
ery range,  baseball  diamond,  artificial  ice  skating  rink  and  toboggan  slide, 
and  only  two  reported  lighted  shooting  ranges  or  outdoor  theaters.  Lights  were 
reported  installed  at  only  four  of  the  state's  85  dance  pavilions  and  at  12 
of  its  120  shuffleboard  courts.  The  only  figure  for  which  Pennsylvania  report- 
ed as  much  as  ten  per  cent  of  the  lighted  units  was  the  play  and  coasting 
streets,  15  of  which  were  reported  lighted  in  1955. 


Ball  diamonds  and  tennis  courts  are  among  the  few  types  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  for  which  standards  in  relation  to  population  have  been  widely 
adopted.  As  stated  earlier  in  this  section  of  the  report,  these  call  for  a 
baseball  diamond  for  each  6,000  of  the  population,  a softball  diamond  for  each 
3,000  and  a tennis  court  for  each  2,000.  The  ratio  of  these  facilities  to  popu- 
lation in  Pennsylvania  cities  and  boroughs  of  10,000  and  over,  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Baseball  Diamond: 


Softball  Diamonds 


"euriis  Courts 


Population 

Group 

Munici- 

palities 

Reporting 

Number 

Diamonds 

Popu-  Munici- 
lation  palities 
per  Reporting 
Diamond 

Number 

Diamonds 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

Diamond 

Muni c i - Numb  e r 
palities  Courts 
Reporting 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

Court 

100, 000  and 
over 

5 

196 

15,843 

5 

288 

10, 782 

5 268 

11,587 

50,000  - 
100,000 

7 

46 

13,098 

7 

111 

5,428 

7 93 

6,478 

25,000  - 
50,000 

7 

25 

9,471 

11 

67 

5,118 

8 56 

4,507 

10,000  - 
25,000 

35 

76 

7,280 

49 

174 

4,331 

37  132 

4,21C 

The  preceding  table  indicates  that  the  municipalities  of  10,000  acd 
over  fall  short  of  meeting  the  standard  for  baseball  diamonds  and  tennis  courts, 
and  to  a lesser  degree,  for  softball  diamonds.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
places  over  50,000.  As  a group  they  would  have  a much  lower  rating  if  the 
municipalities  which  report  having  none  of  these  facilities  were  taken  into 
account . 


A summary  of  facilities  by  counties  of  data  submitted  for  use  in  the 
1956  Yearbook  and  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  reports  from  848  locali- 
ties - cities,  boroughs,  townships  and  school  districts  - out  of  5,053  in- 
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dicates  a total  of  888  baseball  diamonds,  1,752  softball  diamonds  and  1,021 
tennis  courts  in  these  localities  and  represents  a large  percentage  of  the 
state's  facilities  of  these  types.  Excepting  the  municipalities  over  10,000, 
whose  facilities  are  recorded  in  the  preceding  table,  only  43  per  cent  of  the 
localities  report  baseball  diamonds;  59  per  cent  report  softball  diamonds  and 
only  31  per  cent  report  tennis  courts.  No  baseball  diamonds  were  reported  in 
five  counties;  no  softball  diamonds  in  four,  and  no  tennis  courts  in  fourteen. 

The  comparative  shortage  of  facilities  is  further  revealed  in  the 
following  table,  based  on  the  1956  Yearbook  reports.  It  shows  that  localities 
in  New  York,  California,  and  Illinois  have  ball  diamonds,  outdoor  swimming 
pools  and  bathing  beaches,  golf  courses  and  tennis  courts  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  number  reported  in  Pennsylvania  communities  - in  some  cases  outnumber- 
ing them  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  scarcity  of  recreation  facilities  in  Pennsylvania  localities  is 
also  revealed  by  the  1956  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs.  It  in- 
dicates that  of  the  38  cities  reporting  out  of  50,  only  12  have  municipal 
swimming  pools;  two  have  beaches;  two  have  wading  pools,  and  three  have  golf 
courses.  Of  39  boroughs  reporting  out  of  943..  only  five  have  swimming  pools; 
two  have  wading  pools,  and  none  reports  a municipal  golf  course.  Only  two  of 
the  62  first  class  townships  operate  swimming  pools,  and  two  have  a municipal 
golf  course.  Of  the  ten  counties  reporting  out  of  66  (not  counting  Philadel- 
phia) any  acreage,  only  two  have  swimming  pools;  one  - Allegheny  - operates 
three  golf  courses. 

Comments  on  local  recreation  facilities  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  in- 
complete if  they  failed  to  recognize  the  excellent  features  that  have  been  de- 
veloped in  a number  of  municipalities.  The  many  outstanding  facilities  and 
structures  built  in  Philadelphia  in  recent  years  have  merited  and  received 
wide  recognition.  In  addition,  Pittsburgh  and  several  other  communities  have 
properties  of  which  they  can.  justly  be  proud.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  study 
inevitably  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Kelly  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Affairs  - "in  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  Commonwealth's  local 
jurisdictions  there  is  inadequate  provision  for  these  recreation  facilities." 
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Selected  Local  Recreation  Statistics  for  1955 
California,  Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 


California 

Illinois 

New  York 

Pennsylvani 

Number  of  Recreation  Areas 

1,592 

1,178 

1,906 

908 

Acreage 

67,455 

67,799 

68,071 

31,805 

Total  Paid  Workers 

18,116 

10,553 

22,213 

8,157 

Paid  Leadership 

Total 

11,067 

3,634 

11,164 

4,793 

Full-time,  Year-round 

1,005 

748 

1,268 

337 

Total  Volunteers 

20,086 

5,046 

7,866 

5,278 

Total  Playgrounds  Under  Leadership 

2,602 

730 

2,368 

1,362 

Total  Recreation  Buildings 
& Indoor  Centers 

2,229 

686 

1,607 

706 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year: 

Land,  Buildings,  Permanent 
Improvements 

9,889,155 

9,805,114 

13,394,738 

4,276,236 

Current  Operating  Expen- 
ditures 

40,657,470 

36,085,676 

42,862,794 

16,984,541 

* Leadership  Salaries  and 

Wages 

9,645,212 

4,314,262 

10,696,875 

3,366,363 

Capital  Expenditures  1951-1955 

42,924,517 

32,449,780 

38,700,590 

17,143,135 

Ball  Diamonds 

2,832 

1,612 

1,954 

1,327 

Outdoor  Swimming  Pools  and 

Bathing  Beaches 

316 

132 

165 

129 

Golf  Courses 

47 

28 

30 

16 

Tennis  Courts 

1,467 

1,016 

1,318 

636 

Wading  Pools 

126 

45 

362 

93 

Zoos 

11 

5 

10 

7 

* Data  Incomplete 
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3.  Activities  and  Programs 

Recreation  land  is  acquired,  facilities  are  developed,  personnel 
are  employed  and  money  is  appropriated  in  order  that  people  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  wholesome  and  enjoyable  activities.  The  ultimate 
test  of  the  value  of  a recreation  system  is  therefore  the  contribution  it 
makes  to  the  public  welfare  through  the  provision  of  a diversified  recrea- 
tion program  that  meets  the  leisure-time  interests  and  needs  of  the  people. 

To  be  entirely  conclusive,  an  appraisal  of  recreation  programs  should  take 
into  account  not  only  the  variety  and  kinds  of  activities  offered,  but  their 
quality.  However,  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  activities  in  a recreation 
program  affords  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  it  serves  people  in 
various  age  groups  and  with  different  leisure-time  interests. 

Local  authorities  submitting  reports  for  the  1936  Yearbook  checked 
on  a list  of  90  activities  the  ones  they  organized,  supervised,  conducted  or 
sponsored  during  the  year  1935.  A comparison  of  the  number  of  Pennsylvania 
municipalities  reporting  each  of  the  90  activities  with  the  total  number  re- 
porting gives  a general  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  localities  in  the 
State  provide  diversified  recreation  programs  as  compared  with  the  country 
as  a whole.  In  other  words,  it  affords  some  basis  for  judging  whether  the 
people  in  Pennsylvania  have  as  wide  and  diversified  choice  of  leisure-time 
activities  as  people  in  other  states. 


Taking  into  account  all  90  activities,  7 per  cent  were  checked  by 
Pennsylvania  agencies,  or  approximately  the  number  that  might  be  expected. 
The  general  category  for  which  Pennsylvania  ranks  highest  is  "Music,"  under 
which  many  Pennsylvania  localities  reported  Band  Concerts  and  Instrumental 
Groups.  The  lowest  category  is  Water  Sports,  in  which  less  than  5 per  cent 
of  the  items  checked  were  from  Pennsylvania.  Reports  from  the  State  repre- 
sented less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  case  of  20  of  the  90  activi- 
ties, indicating  that  they  are  much  less  widely  provided  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  activities  are: 


Archery 

Boxing 

Camping 

Card  Clubs 

Children's  Theater 

Community  Celebrations 

Fishing 


Golf 

Graphic  Arts 

Holiday  Observances 

Model  Aircraft 

Nature  Activities 

Radio  & Television  Shows 

Skating 


Square  & Tap  Dancing 

Special  Services  for 
the  Handicapped 

Special  Services  for 
Older  Adults 

Swimming 

Trips  & Tours 


A further  indication  of  the  very  limited  degree  to  which  many  popu- 
lar activities  are  included  in  local  recreation  programs  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
fact  that  the  following  were  reported  by  5 localities  or  less: 
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Barbershop  Quartets 


Opera  Concerts 


Horseback  Riding 


Tobogganing 


Lam  Bowling 


Other  activities  reported  by  10  localities  or  less  are 


Ballet  Dancing 
Boating 
Card  Clubs 

Forums  & Discussion  Groups 

Gardening 

Ice  Hockey 

Little  Theater  Groups 


Music  Week  Observances 

Photography 

Shooting 

Six -Man  Football 

Special  Services  for 

Armed  Forces  Personnel 

Synchronized  Swimming 


The  only  activities  for  which  Pennsylvania  accounted  for  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  and  which  are  therefore  more  widely  available  than 
in  the  country  as  a whole,  are  Paddle  Tennis,  Pageants,  Band  Concerts,  In- 
strumental Groups  and  Organized  Hiking. 


Study  of  the  annual  reports  issued  by  local  recreation  departments 
in  Pennsylvania  confirms  the  conclusion  that  in  general  recreation  programs 
in  the  State  comprise  primarily  games  and  sports,  general  playground  activi- 
ties, simple  playground  crafts  and  a few  social  activities,  including  dancing. 
Lacking  from  most  programs  are  varied  forms  of  arts  and  crafts,  music,  drama 
and  hobbies,  water  and  winter  sports  and  services  for  special  groups  such  as 
the  handicapped,  service  personnel,  pre-school  children  and  older  adults. 

These  activities  tend  to  give  a richness  as  well  as  a variety  to  the  program 
and  enable  the  recreation  agency  to  extend  its  services  to  a much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  population. 


This  appraisal  would  be  unfair  if  it  did  not  record  the  fact  that 
a few  Pennsylvania  cities  and  boroughs  have  well  balanced,  diversified  pro- 
grams under  leadership,  serving  many  children,  youth  and  adults.  One  city, 
for  example,  includes  among  its  offerings  a music  festival,  ceramics  class, 
quartet  society,  community  theater,  square  and  folk  dance  clubs,  sketching 
and  painting  clubs,  zoo  trips,  junior  fishing  program,  model  railroaders, 
chess  and  camera  clubs. 


A borough  recreation  department  employs  leaders  in  music,  crafts 
and  oil  painting  for  the  summer  program,  which  includes  campfires,  nature 
hikes  and  educational  trips.  Among  the  features  of  its  winter  program  are  an 
adult  orchestra,  youth  music  groups,  ceramics,  oil  painting,  leather,  metal 
and  woodcraft,  fly  tying,  a youth  club,  adult  folk  dancing  club  and  a senior 
citizens  club. 
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A third  city  conducts  a day  camp  program  with  dramatics,  nature 
and  craft  activities,  a little  theater,  woman's  choral  club  and  an  indoor 
center  where  concerts,  an  art  exhibit,  photography,  leather  craft,  model 
railroad  club,  archery  and  indoor  rifle  and  pistol  classes  supplement  the 
more  common  inddor  activities. 

An  analysis  of  extension  recreation  education  administered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  to 
1955*  sheds  additional  light  on  the  recreation  activities  provided  in  Penn- 
sylvania localities.  It  describes  the  activities  conducted  by  the  649  school 
districts  participating  in  the  program  out  of  the  2,490  school  districts  in- 
Pennsylvania,  classified  under  10  categories:  playgrounds,  recreation  cen- 
ters, sports,  clubs,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics,  camping,  and  special 
events.  Since  the  classifications  include  two  types  of  centers  and  therefore 
only  eight  types  of  activities,  it  is  possible  that  the  program  activities  may 
have  been  fewer  in  number  than  reported  in  some  communities. 

Even  so,  as  the  report  states,  "226  of  these  districts  offered  ac- 
tivities in  only  one  of  the  10  program  categories .. .no  school  district  offered 
activities  in  all  10  of  the  categories. . .24  per  cent  of  the  school  districts 
offered  activities  in  two  program  categories .. .73  per  cent  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts offered  activities  in  only  three  of  the  program  categories,  indicating 
the  limited  scope  of  the  program  offerings." 

The  study  revealed  that  76.5  per  cent  of  the  school  districts  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  conducted  playgrounds;  and  26  per  cent,  recreation 
centers.  Music  was  the  leading  activity,  reported  by  50  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
tricts; sports  was  second,  by  45.3  per  cent  of  the  districts;  arts  and  crafts, 
third,  by  22.3  per  cent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  extension  recreation  program  in 
many  localities  supplemented  the  activities  presented  locally  by  municipal 
authorities  and  the  scope  of  their  recreation  opportunities  therefore  cannot 
be  judged  by  these  programs  alone.  In  many  smaller  communities,  however,  the 
extension  program  represents  the  only  public  recreation  available  and  is  con- 
ducted for  a few  weeks  only.  Furthermore,  this  program  is  restricted  to  chil- 
dren of  school  age;  a previous  act  authorizing  participation  by  adults  having 
been  annulled. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  even  with  this  school  program  and  its 
State  subsidy,  a meager  choice  of  leisure-time  activities  is  available  to  a. 
considerable  percentage  of  the  people  of  all  ages  in  Pennsylvania..  Local  re- 
creation programs  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  varied  interests  and  needs  of 
Pennsylvania  residents,  especially  adults,  and  particularly  people  living  in 
small  communities. 

4«  Leadership  and  Other  Personnel 

One  criterion  for  judging  the  importance  attached  to  recreation  by 


* A Master's  thesis  by  Mrs.  Marilyn  Williams  Black  submitted  to  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  January  1957. 


local  authorities  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  extent  to  which  they  employ  full- 
time,  year-round  personnel  for  this  service.  The  1956  Yearbook  contained 
reports  from  51  municipalities,  and  two  counties,  indicating  the  employ- 
ment of  full-time  leaders.  The  table  that  follows  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  with  at  least  10,000  population  reported 
employing  full-time,  year-round  leadership. 


No.  Municipalities 


Population 

Group 

Total 

Reporting 

Full-Time 

Year-Round 

Leaders 

Population 

Total  No. 
Full-Time 
Year-Round 
Leaders 

Average 
Population 
per  Leader 

100,000  & 

over 

6 

5 

3,105,229 

238 

13,047 

50,000  - 

100, 000 

10 

7 

463,500 

30 

15,450 

25,000  - 

50,000 

12 

3 

106,632 

5 

21,632 

10,000  - 

25,000 

70 

17 

289,510 

31 

9,339 

Total 

98 

32 

3,964,871 

304 

13,042 

Only  one 

third 

of  the  cities 

, boroughs  and  townships 

over  10,000 

apparently  employ  even  one  worker  for  recreation  leadership  full  time  the  year 
round.  According  to  the  standard  adopted  long  ago,  all  of  them  - and  many 
smaller  ones  - should  have  such  personnel.  In  several  of  the  32  municipalities 
as  the  table  on  managing  authorities  appearing  later  in  this  section  indicates, 
the  full-time  v;orkers  were  employed  by  private  agencies  providing  community- 
wide recreation  service  and  not  by  municipal  authorities.  It  is  clear  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  under  50,000  population 
rely  upon  seasonal  and  part-time  workers  to  furnish  the  leadership  for  their 
recreation  program. 

On  the  basis  of  its  population,  Pennsylvania  might  be  expected  to 
employ  seven  per  cent  of  the  country's  full-time  leaders,  or  587.  Instead  it 
reported  only  337  such  workers  in  1955.  This  compares  unfavorably  with  the 
record  of  other  comparable  states.  For  example,  New  York  reported  1,268  lead- 
ers; California  reported  1,005;  and  Illinois  748.  Pennsylvania  municipalities, 
as  a group,  cannot  look  forward  to  enriched,  diversified  and  comprehensive  rec- 
reation programs  until  they  employ  professional  leadership  to  a greater  degree 
than  at  present.  Part-time,  seasonal  and  volunteer  leaders  can  render  maximum 
service  only  if  they  have  the  guidance  of  competent  personnel  who  devote  their 
entire  working  time  to  furnishing  recreation  opportunities  for  all  the  people. 

5 . Organization 

Recreation  services  are  administered  in  Pennsylvania  municipalities 
by  a variety  of  authorities  and  agencies,  most  of  them  financed  primarily  from 
tax  funds.  Reports  submitted  to  the  1956  Yearbook  from  Pennsylvania  localities 
covered  the  service  of  238  agencies,  of  which  200  were  governmental;  the  others 


' 
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private.  A summary  of  the  agencies  reporting  from  Pennsylvania  and  comparable 
data  from  the  entire  country  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Authorities  Managing  Local  Recreation  and  Park  Services  in  1933 


Number 

of  Ager 

icies  Reporting 

Authority  or  Agency 

Total 

Providing 
Leadership  or 
Supervision 

Full-Time 

Year-Round 

Leadership 

U.So 

Pa. 

U.So 

Pa, 

UoSo 

Pa. 

Separate  Recreation  Boards,  Commis- 
sions, Departments  & Committees 

923 

69 

904 

69 

531 

29 

Park  or  Park  and  Recreation  Boards, 
Commissions,  Departments  or 
Committees 

920 

31 

769 

22 

282 

10 

School  Authorities 

343 

85 

337 

85 

45 

3 

City,  Borough  and  County  Managing 
Authorities 

142 

8 

106 

6 

5 

0 

Other  Public  Authorities 

332 

7 

269 

P7 

/ 

50 

1 

Recreation  As  s o c i a t i ons and 
Committees 

100 

18 

88 

18 

21 

n 

i 

Community  House,  Recreation  and 
Teen  Centers 

74 

8 

71 

8 

58 

8 

Other  Private  Agencies 

105 

12 

94 

10 

34 

1 

Total 

2,939 

238 

2,638 

225 

1,026 

59 

The  most  common  types  of  local  authorities  administering  park  and/or 
recreation  service,  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  other  states,  are  separate  recreation 
departments,  park  or  combined  park  and  recreation  departments,  and  school  boards. 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state,  presumably  due  to  the  State  subsidy,  in  which  the 
school  authorities  are  most  numerous;  in  fact,  one  fourth  of  all  the  school 
boards  reporting  to  the  1956  Yearbook  were  in  Pennsylvania.  Separate  recreation 
departments,  which  outrank  the  other  types  nationally  are  in  second  place  in 
Pennsylvania,  whereas  very  few  park  authorities  reported,  or  only  one  thirtieth 
of  the  nation's  total.  Park  and  recreation  services  are  administered  by  sepa- 
rate agencies  to  a greater  degree  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  many  other  states. 
Private  recreation  agencies  also  represent  a larger  percentage  than  in  the  coun- 
try as  a whole.  Nearly  one  in  seven  of  the  Pennsylvania  reports  came  from  a. 
private  agency,  as  compared  with  one  in  thirteen  for  the  nation. 

The  preceding  table  also  reveals  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  au- 
thorities in  Pennsylvania  employ  recreation  leadership  on  a full-time,  year- 
round  basis.  Whereas  one  out  of  twelve  of  the  country's  reporting  agencies  was 
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in  Pennsylvania,  only  one  of  17  reported  employing  even  one  fall-time,  year- 
round  leader.  Of  the  public  authorities  employing  such  leaders,  two  out  of 
three  are  separate  recreation  departments  and  most  of  the  others  are  park 
and  recreation  departments.  Only  three  of  the  85  school  authorities  report- 
ing employed  such  leadership.  Pennsylvania,  has  an  unusual  number  of  private 
recreation  agencies  that  provide  year-round  recreation  programs  on  a community 
basis.  More  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  agencies  reporting  full-time,  year- 
round  leaders  are  private  whereas  for  the  country  as  a whole  only  about  one  in 
nine  is  not  a public  agency.  The  failure  of  Pennsylvania  municipalities  to 
employ  such  leadership  apparently  explains  the  fact  that  private  agencies  have 
accepted  this  responsibility  in  so  many  localities. 

6.  Finance 


The  adequacy  or  quality  of  recreation  service  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  amount  spent  to  provide  it,  but  some  indication  of  the  importance  attached 
to  recreation  is  afforded  by  the  expenditures  for  recreation  service.  Areas 
cannot  be  acquired,  developed,  operated  and  maintained  for  recreation  use, 
competent  leadership  cannot  be  employed  and  essential  equipment  and  supplies 
cannot  be  provided  for  the  recreation  program  except  as  funds  are  made  avail- 
able. One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
Pennsylvania  municipalities  were  meeting  the  $6.00  per  capita  expenditure 
standard. 

Information  is  not  available  concerning  the  total  amount  spent  an- 
nually from  all  sources  for  public  community  recreation  programs  in  all  po- 
litical subdivisions  in  Pennsylvania.  However,  the  several  studies  afford  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  local  expenditures  for  recreation  in  the  larger 
municipalities  and  by  the  various  school  districts.  Although  they  were  con- 
ducted by  different  agencies  and  on  somewhat  different  bases,  the  results  are 
surprisingly  similar,  as  the  following  paragraphs  indicate.  The  figures  do 
not  include  capital  expenditures,  unless  so  indicated. 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  recorded 
1955  expenditures  for  recreation  by  cities,  boroughs  and  first-class  townships. 
The  amounts  reported  represent  expenditures  of  local  governments  only  and  do 
not  include  money  contributed  by  the  schools  or  received  from  other  sources. 
Appropriations  represent  a large  percentage  of  the  total  funds  spent  in  most 
localities,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  following  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent the  entire  expenditure  for  recreation  in  many  of  the  municipalities . 

The  study  revealed  that  35  Pennsylvania  cities  out  of  50,  exclusive 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  spent  in  1955  an  average  of  $1.52  per  capita 
from  municipal  funds  for  recreation.  (Philadelphia  spent  $3-87  per  capita.) 
Less  than  $1.00  per  capita  was  spent  by  13  of  these  cities.  The  33  boroughs, 
out  of  4 8,  over  10,000  reporting  spent  on  the  average  only  $.80  per  capita; 
the  23  first-class  townships  out  of  62,  $1.24  per  capita. 

The  table  that  follows  is  based  primarily  upon  data  compiled  and 
published  by  the  Division  of  Local  Government  Financial  Statistics  relating 
to  the  1955  expenditures  by  third-class  cities,  boroughs  and  first-class  town- 
ships for  operation,  maintenance  and  interest.  Data  relating  to  Philadelphia, 
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Pittsburgh  and  a very  few  other  municipalities  were  taken  from  the  1956  Year- 
book. Like  the  figures  previously  quoted,  the  Bureau's  data  relate  only  to 
expenditures  of  local  governments  and  are  therefore  not  complete;  on  the 
other  hand  they  include  amount  spent  for  interest  which  are  not  usually  con- 
sidered as  maintenance  and  operation  expenditures. 


1955  Current  Governmental  Expenditures  for  Recreation 


Population 

Group 

No.  Municipalities 
Reporting 

Total 

Population 

Total 

Expenditures 

Average 
Expenditure 
per  Capita 

100,000  and  over 

6 

3,230,765 

$12,303,883 

$3.81 

50,000  - 100,000 

11 

763,451 

1,129,654 

1.48 

25,000  - 50,000 

16 

516,866 

587,798 

1.14 

10,000  - 25,000 

68 

1,031,558 

968,075 

.94 

Total 

101 

5,542,640 

$14,989,410 

$2.70 

Except  for  the  cities  with  100,000  or  more  population  - in  which  per 
capita  expenditures  vary  from  $4.14  in  Philadelphia  to  $1.29  in  Scranton  - the 
municipalities  spent  on  the  average  from  less  than  one  sixth  to  less  than  one 
fourth  the  $6.00  proposed  in  the  standard.  Even  when  the  expenditures  in  the 
large  cities,  which  represent  five  sixths  of  the  total,  are  included,  the  aver- 
age for  the  101  municipalities  is  less  than  half  the  standard  per  capita  amount. 

The  recreation  budget  survey  of  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities 
recorded  the  1954  expenditures  for  leadership  and  operation  of  50  cities,  all 
but  three  with  more  than  10,000  population.  The  expenditures  reported,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  covered  organized  recreation  services  only  and  did  not 
include  the  maintenance  of  park  properties.  A summary  of  the  findings  follows: 

Total  population  of  the  cities  reporting:  4,528,974 

Total  expenditures  for  leadership  and  operation:  $6,360,11.3 

Average  per  capita  expenditure:  $1.40 

The  $1.40  per  capita  spent  for  recreation  in  these  cities  repre- 
sents less  than  half  the  standard  expenditure  of  $3.00  proposed  for  recrea- 
tion services  only. 

Another  analysis  of  local  recreation  expenditures  indicates  the 
amount  spent  in  each  county.  The  expenditures  figures  represent  a composite 
of  data  submitted  to  the  1956  Yearbook,  to  the  State  Planning  Board  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs.  They  do  not  include  money  spent  by  county  govern- 
ments. In  every  case,  where  two  or  more  figures  were  reported  for  a locality, 


the  largest  amount  was  recorded.  The  table  shows  that  563  localities  reported 
a total  of  $18,401,011  spent  in  1955.  School  authorities  were  the  reporting 
agency  in  a considerable  number  of  localities  and  much  of  the  money  they  re- 
ported came  from  state  funds. 

The  per  capita  recreation  expenditure  for  the  localities  reporting 
varied  from  $4.68  in  Dauphin  County  to  $.15  in  Pike  County.  No  expenditures 
were  reported  in  Fulton  County.  In  the  other  counties,  more  than  $3 .00  per 
capita  was  spent  in  two;  between  $2.00  and  $3.00  in  nine;  between  $1.00  and 
$2.00  in  34;  and  less  than  $1.00  per  capita  in  19  counties.  It  is  clear  that 
only  Philadelphia  and  the  localities  in  two  other  counties  spent  more  than 
one  half  the  amount  considered  a desirable  standard  and  that  in  many  counties 
the  amount  spent  for  local  recreation  service  was  negligible. 

The  1956  Yearbook  affords  a basis  for  comparing  current  recreation 
expenditures  in  Pennsylvania  municipalities,  including  comities,  with  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  basis  of  its  population,  Pennsylvania 
might  be  expected  to  spend  about  7 per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States 
or  approximately  $20,000,000,  Instead,  its  total  expenditures  in  1955  were 
less  than  $17,000,000.  This  figure  compares  with  some  $42,863,000  spent  in 
New  York  State,  more  than  $40,657,000  in  California,  and.  $36,000,000  in 
Illinois.  Pennsylvania's  expenditures  for  local  recreation  not  only  fall  far 
short  of  meeting  national  standards,  but  are  less  than  half  the  total  reported 
spent  in  three  other  states. 

No  type  of  expenditure  reveals  more  clearly  the  importance  which  a 
locality  attaches  to  the  recreation  program  than  the  amount  it  spends  for  rec- 
reation leadership.  Data  relating  to  expenditures  for  leadership  salaries  and 
wages  are  therefore  of  special  significance  and  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
adequately  Pennsylvania  localities  are  meeting  the  national  expenditure  stand- 
ard of  $1.50  per  capita,  which  is  believed  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
number  of  qualified  persons  needed  to  provide  leadership  for  a recreation  pro- 
gram. 


An  analysis  of  the  1955  expenditures  for  leadership  reported  in  71 
out  of  130  municipalities  of  10,000  and  over  appears  in  the  following  table. 
Most  of  the  data  were  taken  from  the  1956  Yearbook;  the  others  were  reported 
in  a survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Unlike  the  figures  rela- 
ting to  total  current  expenditures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
the  figures  in  this  table  include  money  secured  from  school,  private  or  other 
sources,  although  most  of  it  was  appropriated  by  local  governments. 
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Population 

Group 

Leadership  Expenditures,  1955 

No.  Municipalities  Total  Total 

Reporting  Population  Expenditures 

Average 
Expenditure 
per  Capita 

100, 000  and  over 

6 

3,230,675 

$2,250,335 

$.70 

50,000  ~ 100,000 

11 

763,541 

368,042 

.48 

25,000  - 50,000 

12 

369,492 

164,824 

.45 

10,000  » 25,000 

42 

650,487 

410,993 

. 63 

Total 

71 

5,014,195 

$3,194,194 

$.64 

The  preceding  table  indicates  that  none  of  the  four  population- 
groups  spends  on  the  average  as  much  as  one  half  the  standard  proposed  for 
leadership  salaries  and' wages;  two  of  the  groups  spend  less  than  one  third 
of  the  standard  amount.  Only  six  of  the  71  municipalities  spend  as  much  as 
$1.00  per  capita  and  they  are  all  within  the  10/000  to  25,000  group.  Two  of 
these  cities  actually  meet  the  standard. 

The  1954  Planning  Board  study  revealed  identical  results.  The  50 
cities  reporting,  with  a total  population  of  4/2.8, 974,  spent  a total  of 
$2,897,301  for  leadership  or  an  average  of  $.64  per  capita. 

The  Yearbook  enables  a comparison  between  1955  local  expenditures 
for  recreation  leadership  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Instead  of  the  $4,340,000  that  might  have  teen  expected  to  be  spent  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  total  was  $3,366,000.  This  compares  with  $10,697,000  spent  in 
New  York;  $9,645,000  in  California;  and  $4,314,000  in  Illinois.  These  states 
far  outrank  Pennsylvania  in  their  willingness  to  spend  money  to  employ  leaders 
for  local  recreation  service. 


The  subject  of  leadership  expenditur 
amount  paid  to  persons  employed  as  leaders 
education  program.  The  total  expenditures  for  I 
the  fiscal  year  1954"i955  were  $1, 
districts  were  reimbursed  by  the  State  with  $1,054,840 


iake  into  account  the 
in  the  State 1 s extension  recreation 
adership  and  instruction  for 


569,653?  of  which  amount  the  local  school 
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portion  of 


this 


amount  was  reported  to  the  Yearbook.  A total  of  917  school  districts  out  of 
2,490,  either  independently  or  jointly  with  others,  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram,  or  an  average  total  leadership  expenditure  per  district  of  $1,712.  Lead- 
ership expenditure  figures,  previously  reported,  included  extension  recreation 
funds,  in  the  case  of  many  municipalities  over  10,000.  A large  percentage  of 
the  localities  benefiting  from  such  funds,  however,  were  relatively  small 
communities . 


Thus  far  in  this  section  no  mention  has  been  made  of  expenditures 
for  capital  purposes.  In  view  of  the  relative  inadequacy  of  recreation  areas 
and  facilities  in  Pennsylvania  localities,  it  might  be  expected  that  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  them,  considerable  funds  would  have  been  expended  in 


recent  years  for  park  and  recreation  land,  buildings  and  improvement  purposes. 

In  1955,  however,  capital  expenditures  of  $4,276,236  in  Pennsylvania  munici- 
palities represented  less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  amount  reported  to  the  Year- 
book for  the  country  as  a whole,  and  three  fourths  of  the  Pennsylvania  total 
was  spent  by  Philadelphia  alone.,  Likewise,  capital  expenditures  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1951  to  1955  inclusive,  reported  by  Pennsylvania  localities  ac- 
counted for  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  United  States  total  and  again  74  per  cent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  total  was  spent  by  Philadelphia.  These  figures  clearly 
indicate  that  Pennsylvania,  in  spite  of  the  inadequacies  of  its  local  recre- 
ation resources,  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
expansion  of  its  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 

County  expenditures  for  recreation  have  not  been  included  in  most 
of  the  preceding  tables  except  for  those  based  on  the  1956  Recreation  and  Park 
Yearbook  figures.  Counties, with  a very  few  exceptions,  spend  no  money  for 
recreation.  Only  seven  counties  reported  1955  expenditures  for  recreation  and 
maintenance  and  operation  and  the  total  was  $2, 044; 576.  More  than  three  fourths 
of  this  amount, or  $1.03  per  capita,  was  spent  in  Allegheny  County  alone.  The 
following  table  records  the  counties'  1955  expenditures. 


County 

1955 

Population 

1955 

Recreation  Expenditures 

1955  per 

Capita  Expenditures 

Allegheny 

1,515,237 

$1,564,488 

$1.03 

Beaver 

175,192 

83,768 

.43 

Delaware 

414,234 

100,056 

.24 

Greene 

45,394 

12,943 

.29 

Lebanon 

81,633 

1,641 

.02 

Lehigh 

198,207 

1,000 

.005 

Montgomery 

353,068 

280, 682 

.79 

a total  of 

At  least  two  other 
less  than  $25,000 

counties  conducted  recreation 
for  them  in  1955.  Recreation  . 

programs  but  spent 
has  obviously  not 

gained  a place  in  the  budgets  of  most  county  governments  in  Penn.syl vania 


C . Estimated  Cost  for  IpennsylvanisU  s_ _ Comnurlties  to 
Achieve  National  Community  Recreation  Standards 

Variable  factors  such  as  land  and  labor  costs  and  local  preferences 
for  different  types  of  recreation  facilities,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  complete 
statistics  as  to  existing  areas,  facilities  and  expenditures,  make  it  impos- 
sible to  estimate  closely  the  probable  expense  involved  in  providing  Pennsyl- 
vania localities  with  the  recreation  areas,  facilities,  leadership  and  programs 
that  meet  widely  accepted  standards.  Some  Indication  is  given,  however,  as  to 
the  possible  expense  Involved  In  bringing  the  municipal  park  and  recreation 
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areas  up  to  standard  and  the  additional  annual  expenditure  required  to  meet 
the  cost  of  operating  a weli-halanc.ed  park  system  and  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate recreation  program. 

Park  and  recreation  areas  owned  by  local  subdivisions  in  the 
State  total  well  under  40,000  acres,  according  to  a liberal  estimate.  Ctn 
the  basis  of  the  State's  1950  population,  they  should  total  105,000  acres; 
by  1970,  125,000  acres  will  be  needed.  To  meet  future  requirements,  some 
85,000  acres,  or  more  than  double  the  present  holdings,  will  need  to  be 
acquired.  Much  of  this  land  will  be  needed  within  the  borders  of  urban  muni- 
cipalities; some  will  be  in  unincorporated  areas  and  small  communities.  Land 
costs  will,  therefore,  vary  widely  but  if  the  average  cost  should  prove  to  be 
$750  per  acre,  the  total  amount  needed  to  purchase  the  85,000  acres  would  be 
$63,750,000.  In  all  probability  if  the  importance  of  recreation  can  be  demon- 
atrated  more  effectively  throughout  the  State  considerable  land  could  be  ac- 
quired through  gifts,  dedication  in  subdivisions  or  transfer.  In  many  locali- 
ties the  land  will  be  acquired  jointly  for  school -community  use.  The  outlay 
for  land  could,  therefore,  be  reduced  appreciably— possibly  to  $50,000,000  or 
less . 


Costs  of  developing  land  are  even  more  difficult  to  estimate,  part- 
ly because  its  topography  is  a very  important  factor  in  development  costs  and 
also  because  the  types  of  facilities  desired  vary  widely  in  their  constriction 
cost.  Since  much  of  the  new  land  will  doubtless  be  intensely  developed  for  a 
variety  of  recreation  uses,  rather  than  kept  in  a somewhat  natural  state,  de- 
velopment costs  may  well  exceed  $2,000  per  acre.  Taking  this  figure  as  an 
estimated  average,  the  total  cost  of  improving  the  85,000  acres  would  be 
$170,000,000.  Inasmuch  as  many  existing  park  properties  provide  few  recrea- 
tion facilities,  an  additional  $30,000,000  will  certainly  be  needed  for  their 
development.  Therefore,  a total  of  $200,000,000  could  well  'be  spent  for  build 
ings,  strictures,  facilities  and  other  improvements  if  the  State's  municipal 
areas  were  to  be  brought  up  to  standard.  This  money  would  need  to  come  pri- 
marily from  public  funds,  although  in  many  municipalities  funds  might  be  pro- 
vided by  individuals,  industries,  foundations  or  civic  organ:! zat: ions  for 
specific  facilities  such  as  swimming  pools  or  for  the  development  of  individu- 
al areas. 


Acceptance  of  the  standard  for  annual  expenditures  for  operating 
and  maintaining  properties  and  for  providing  recreation  services  would  involve 
a marked  Increase  in  the  amount  that  would  need  to  be  spent  in  localities 
throughout  the  State.  The  amount  of  this  increase  can  readily  be  estimated 
by  comparing  the  present  expenditures  with  the  amount  that  would  represent  a 
per  capita  cost  of  $6.00.  Less  than.  $20., 000,000  were  probably  spent  for  local 
recreation  in  Pennsylvania  in  1955,  as  compared  with  $63, 000,000,  which  $6.00 
per  capita  would  have  yielded.  By  1970  the  standard  will  call  for  an  annual 
expenditure  of  some  $75,000,000. 

Since  the  $6.00  per  capita  standard  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
a locality  has  a well-balanced  system  of  areas  and  indoor  and  outdoor  facili- 
ties, a city  with  only  meager  areas  and  facilities  cannot  be  expected  to  spend 
this  amount  effectively.  Until  such  time  as  its  properties  have  been  brought 
to  standard,  it  needs  to  spend  less  than  $6.00  per  capita  for  current  expenses 
but  it  should  be  spending  the  difference-doubtless  more— for  capital  outlays. 
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In  all  probability  Pennsylvania  localities  could  now  spend  to  advantage  for 
current  park  and  recreation  service  some  $30,000,000  per  year,  or  $10,000,000 
more  than  in  1955.  As  their  properties  are  expanded,  additional  annual  ex- 
penditures will  be  required,  until  by  1970  the  total  required  for  operating 
and  maintaining  properties  and  providing  recreation  services  would  reach 
$75,000,000. 

The  preceding  figures  take  into  account  the  cost  of  acquiring 
($63*750,000.)  and  developing  ($200,000,000)  the  land  needed  for  recreation 
in  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  and  providing  ($75*000,000)  recreation 
service  at  the  local  level,  which  amounts  to  a total  of  $336,750,000.  They 
do  not  include  funds  that  will  be  required  to  acquire,  improve  and  administer 
the  additional  outlying  properties  that  are  needed  to  serve  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  metropolitan  areas.  In  all  probability,  many  of  these  properties 
will  be  purchased  and  developed  as  state  parks  and  recreation  areas,  the  cost 
of  which  is  estimated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  additional  prope rties 
required  will  need  to  be  acquired  by  county,  regional  or  other  authorities 
but  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  probable  cost. 
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IV.  RECREATION  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


A.  State  Recreation  in  General 


The  first  recreation  areas  established  by  a state  were  the 
"Great  Ponds"  of  Massachusetts,  which  were  decreed  by  ordinance  in  I64I  to 
be  "forever  open  to  the  public  for  fishing  and  fowling, " and  their  status 
remains  unchanged  to  this  day. 

State  parks,  however,  had  their  beginnings  in  1864  when  the 
Federal  Government  turned  over  Yosemite  Valley  (later  returned  to  the  Federal 
Government)  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  to  the  State  of  California 
to  be  administered  as  a public  trust.  Then  in  1885  the  Niagara  State  Reser- 
vation was  dedicated  as  New  York's  first  state  Park.  By  1900,  only  five  or 
six  states  had  acquired  any  state  parks.  Even  after  that  date,  state  authori- 
ties showed  little  concern  with  recreation  except  for  a limited  amount  of 
state  park  development.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  any  marked  progress 
in  .state  planning  for  recreation  occurred. 

Today  all  48  states  have  a concern  for  recreation  and  most 
states  now  have  developed  systems  of  state  parks,  recreation  areas  and  his- 
toric sites,  and  have  made  available  for  recreation  purposes  certain  portions 
of  state-owned  forests.  Many  of  the  state  parks  consist  of  relatively  large 
natural  areas  or  sites  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  have  been 
acquired  and  developed  primarily  to  preserve  their  intrinsic  values  and  to 
make  them  available  for  public  enjoyment,  including  suitable  recreation 
opportunities.  This  was  the  original  state  park  concept.  During  the  past 
three  decades,  however,  the  states  have  acquired  and  developed  supplementary 
parks  and  recreation  areas  in  close  proximity  to  population  centers  primarily 
to  provide  recreation  facilities  and  opportunities  for  their  citizens.  In 
such  areas,  active  recreation  rather  than  the  preservation  of  natural  and 
cultural  values  is  dominant.  Most  state  park  systems  contain  both  types 
of  areas  today. 


The  states  are  increasingly  providing  services  to  local  com- 
munities to  assist  them  with  their  local  recreation  problems,  and  rural  areas 
and  groups  are  receiving  such  help  with  their  recreation  programs.  Most 
states  now  provide  some  form  of  advisory  and  consultation  service  to  local 
communities.  This  service  is  rendered  by  many  different  state  agencies, 
such  as  recreation  commissions,  state  planning  agencies,  state  departments 
of  education  and  state  colleges  and  universities. 


1.  Areas 


The  extensive  land  and  water  areas  owned  by  the  states  constitute 
a present  and  increasingly  valuable  potential  recreation  resource.  Among  the 
types  of  state  owned  properties  now  used  for  recreation  or  suitable  for  recrea- 
tional use  are  parks  and  parkways,  forests,  fish  and  game  preserves  and  refuges, 
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historic  sites  and  monuments,  reservoirs,  roadsides  and  waysides  and  recrea- 
tion areas  such  as  beaches  and  camps.  According  to  "The  Book  ox  the  States  - 
1956-57"  forests,  parks,  game  refuges  and  other  areas  owned  by  the  states 
total  more  than  39  million  acres. 

Fish  and  game  preserves,  refuges  and  sanctuaries  comprise  more 
acreage  than  any  other  type  of  area,  with  32  states  reporting  more  than  6 
million  acres  in  such  properties.  Some  of  the  refuges  reported  may  be  on 
properties  held  for  some  other  purpose--one  agency  reported  that  its  refuges 
were  in  state  forests — but  fish  and  game  commissions  perform  many  services 
on  privately  owned  property,  none  of  which  presumably  are  included  in  the 
Yearbook. 


Forests  totaling  nearly  5 million  acres  were  reported  by  21 
states.  Several  of  the  agencies  that  furnished  data  indicated  that  their 
forests  are  not  used  for  recreation;  presumably  many  of  the  forest  agencies 
that  failed  to  respond  do  not  consider  their  properties  as  recreation  areas. 
Nevertheless,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  state  forests  make  them  a tre- 
mendously important  recreation  asset  for  the  future.  According  to  "The 
Book  of  the  States  - 1956-57"  state  forests  had  a total  area  of  nearly 
19  million  acres  in  1954 . 

Parks  are  more  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  country  than 
any  of  the  other  types  of  area,  with  47  states  reporting  more  than  2 1/2 
million  acres.  Parks  vary  widely  in  size  from  the  small  wayside  park  to 
the  reservation  of  many  thousand  acres  and  in  type  from  the  historic  site 
or  monument  to  the  large  area  developed  for  a variety  of  recreation  activi- 
ties. In  some  states  park  authorities  have  established  specific  criteria 
for  parks;  properties  that  do  not  meet  them  are  administered  by  another 
agency.  In  other  states,  the  areas  classified  as  parks  comprise  a great 
variety  of  properties. 

Roadsides  and  waysides--the  most  numerous  of  all  the  area 
types— comprise  a relatively  small  acreage,  for  they  average  a little  more 
than  one  acre  each.  However,  they  are  becoming  an  increasingly  valuable 
resource,  especially  to  the  mounting  volume  of  travelers  by  automobile. 
Historic  sites,  monuments  and  museum  sites  totaling  nearly  35,000  acres 
and  averaging  about  80  acres  each  were  reported  by  25  states,  but  many  of 
the  other  states  included  them  in  their  park  figures.  They  include  areas 
of  historic,  archeological  or  other  special  significance,  sites  for  museums 
and  other  structures  of  public  interest.  In  comparison  with  their  size 
they  attract  a great  number  of  visitors.  Among  other  types  are  the  reserva- 
tions, usually  extensive  and  largely  undeveloped;  reservoirs,  which  serve 
as  boating,  fishing  and  swimming  centers  with  shores  developed  for  picnicking 
and  other  activities;  areas  such  as  beaches  and  camp  sites,  designed  to 
serve  a specific  recreation  use. 

Areas  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  were  reported  acquired 
during  the  five-year  period  1951-1955  inclusive.  These  1,061  properties 


represent  8 per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  reported  at  the  end  of  1955. 

The  most  marked  expansion  since  1950  was  in  the  reservations  and  reservoirs; 
the  acreage  in  waysides  and  roadsides  increased  23  per  cent,  and  in  parks, 

10  per  cent.  Few  properties  have  keen  acquired  as  historic  sites  and  monu- 
ments in  the  last  five  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  relatively  small 
indicated  increase  in  forest  acreage  does  not  reflect  the  true  growth  in 
such  lands. 


Accurate  and  complete  recording  of  all  visitors  to  all  the 
various  state-owned  areas  used  for  recreation  obviously  is  impossible,  but 
records  are  kept  at  many  locations  and  careful  estimates  are  made  at  others. 
Of  the  185  reporting  agencies,  104  submitted  attendance  figures  for  4*191 
areas  or  less  than  one-half  the  total.  The  combined  figure  of  232  million 
attendance  or  visits  indicates  the  drawing  power  of  these  properties  and 
suggests  the  extent  of  their  contribution  to  the  recreation  of  the  American 
people.  Total  attendance  at  state  parks  alone  has  been  practically  doubled 
since  1946. 

2.  Facilities 


Facilities  must  be  constructed  or  installed  before  people  can 
engage  in  many  forms  of  recreation  and  the  variety  of  facilities  in  state 
parks  and  recreation  areas  contribute  to  their  usefulness  and  popularity. 
Picnic  centers  are  most  numerous  and  are  provided  by  more  agencies  in  more 
states  than  any  other  facility.  Bathing  beaches  rank  second,  according  to 
the  number  of  agencies  and  states  providing  them,  although  fewer  beaches 
are  reported  than  tent  or  trailer  camps  or  vacation  cabins.  Nature  trails 
and  centers  are  next  in  number,  followed  by  recreation  buildings,  boating 
centers  and  group  or  organized  camps,  in  the  order  named. 

The  1955  attendances  reported  give  an  indication  of  the 
relative  popularity  of  the  various  facilities.  Picnic  centers  receive  by 
far  the  greatest  use,  with  more  than  49  million  attendances  reported  at 
less  than  one-half  the  centers.  Bathing  beaches  are  far  in  the  lead  for 
second  place,  with  nearly  18  million  attendances  at  less  than  one-third 
of  the  beaches  reported.  Camps  are  in  third  position,  according  to  volume 
of  attendances,  followed  by  museums,  other  than  nature,  swimming  pools,  and 
nature  trails  and  centers,  in  the  order  named. 

3.  Activities  and  Programs 

People  come  to  the  state  parks  and  other  recreation  areas 
because  in  them  they  can  engage  in  activities  which  are  not  available  else- 
where or  which  are  more  enjoyable  in  a park  environment.  The  drawing  power 
of  an  area  is,  therefore,  largely  dependent  upon  the  types  of  activities 
it  makes  possible.  Since  facilities  are  needed  for  many  activities,  a close 
relationship  is  found  between  the  facilities  and  activities  reported  by 
state  agencies. 
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Picnicking  is  reported  by  more  agencies  than  any  other  activity 
followed  in  order  by  fishing,  camping,  swimming,  bathing  and  hiking.  In 
many  parks  an  individual  or  family  can  enjoy  several  of  these  activities. 

For  example,  one  can  camp  on  the  shore  of  a lake,  launch  his  boat,  fish, 
swim  and  then  do  justice  to  a picnic  meal.  Except  for  nature  activities 
and  dancing,  activities  other  than  sports  and  outing  types  are  provided  by 
relatively  few  state  agencies.  In  general,  the  activities  in  state  areas 
are  informal  and  individual,  requiring  general  supervision,  rather  than 
the  more  highly  organized  types  that  need  more  direct  recreation  leadership. 

4.  Leadership  and  Other  Personnel 

More  than  22,000  workers  were  reported  employed  in  connection 
with  state  park  and  recreation  services,  most  of  them  by  fish  and  game  and 
park  agencies.  (State  park  employees  in  1955  totaled  13,637  according  to 
the  National  Park  Service.)  The  46  authorities  that  did  not  report  their 
workers  included  most  of  the  forest  and  highway  departments.  Less  than 
one-half  of  the  workers  were  employed  on  a year-round  basis.  One  out  of 
six  workers  were  classified  as  "professional,  administrative  or  technical, " 
but  less  than  one-half  of  the  agencies  reported  such  personnel,  although 
most  of  them  employ  one  or  more  such  workers.  Less  than  one  out  of  ten  of 
the  year-round  workers  reported  was  given  this  classification. 

5.  Organization 

The  1956  Recreation  and  Park  Yearbook  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  revealed  the  diverse  approach  which  the  48  states  have  made  to 
the  problem  of  providing  recreation  areas  and  facilities  and  recreation  ser- 
vices. This  diverse  approach  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  state  departments, 
commissions  and  bureaus  that  have  some  responsibility  for  providing  recrea- 
tion opportunities  or  for  serving  the  recreational  interests  of  the  people. 

Some  of  these  agencies  administer  and  operate  areas  and  facilities;  others 
primarily  render  services;  a few  perform  both  functions.  Three-fourths  of 
them  admir.ster  areas  such  as  forests,  parks,  fish  and  game  preserves  and 
waysides.  A few  of  the  others  operate  camps,  museums,  libraries  and  other 
facilities,  but  many  of  them  are  essentially  recreation  service  agencies. 

Excluding  the  2,000  leaders  reported  by  the  Florida  Department 
of  Education,  most  of  whom  serve  as  summer  playground  workers,  only  539 
recreation  leaders  reported,  150  of  them  employed  the  year  round.  Several 
park  agencies  employ  leaders  at  their  camps,  pools,  beaches,  golf  courses 
and  nature  and  winter  sports  centers;  extension  services  use  them  as  recrea- 
tion specialists  and  camp  leaders;  recreation  commissions  employ  consultants 
and  field  supervisors  and  a few  other  agencies  use  recreation  workers  in  a 
leadership  capacity.  Comparatively  few  of  the  state  agencies,  however, 
employ  trained  recreation  personnel. 

6.  Finance 


Expenditures  for  the  year  1955  were  reported  by  three-fourths  of 
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the  agencies,  and  the  total  amount  spent  was  nearly  $86,500,000.  Practical- 
ly none  of  the  forest  agencies  or  departments  operating  roadside  parks  sub- 
mitted any  data  on  finance.  The  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  reported,  or  $27,801,816,  was  spent  for  capital  outlays  by  91  agencies 
indicates  that  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  properties  during  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  totaling  $61,000,000 
reported  made  by  only  45  agencies  in  1951-1955  afford  additional  evidence 
that  the  states  have  made  rapid  strides  in  recreation  during  the  past  five 
years . 


The  increase  in  expenditures  is  illustrated  by  the  rise  in 
the  amounts  spent  for  state  parks,  as  reported  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

In  1949,  the  total  was  less  than  $33,000,000  as  compared  with  over  $55,000,000 
in  1955.  A larger  percentage  of  the  amount  was  spent  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance in  1955  than  in  1949. 

The  money  spent  by  many  agencies  came  primarily  from  appropri- 
ated funds;  this  was  the  sole  source  of  income  for  some.  Federal  funds 
matching  the  state  appropriations  were  reported  received  by  most  of  the 
fish  and  game  authorities.  Revenue  from  operations  supplemented  appropriated 
funds  in  financing  most  state  park  agencies;  one-fourth  of  the  money  spent 
by  state  park  agencies  in  1955  came  from  operated  facilities,  entrance  and 
parking  fees,  concessions  and  other  revenue  from  operations,  according  to 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  increasing  tendency  to  secure  revenue  from 
such  sources  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  secured  has  doubled 
since  1950,  whereas  the  total  state  park  expenditures  have  increased  by  only 
51  per  cent. 


B.  Recreation  at  the  State  Level  in  Pennsylvania 


1.  State  Parks.  Historic  Sites  and  Recreation  Areas 

Recognition  of  the  state's  responsibility  for  providing 
recreation  opportunities  to  its  people  on  land  owned  by  the  state  has  been 
evolving  since  1864.  3y  1957,  every  one  of  the  48  states  of  the  'Union  had 
recognized  the  need  for  extensive  recreation  facilities  between  the  county 
or  local  level  and  the  national  level  by  establishing  within  the  state 
governmental  framework  an  agency  responsible  for  providing  such  facilities. 
Because  of  the  wide  variations  in  state  governmental  organization  patterns 
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there  is,  as  yet,  no  uniform  pattern  for  such  agencies  although  these 
responsibilities  are  quite  similar  in  all  the  states.  It  is  now  the  state's 
accepted  responsibility  to  preserve  and  make  available  for  public  enjoyment 
its  finest  scenic  and  historic  areas,  and  to  place  within  reach  of  all  the 
citizens  extensive  recreation  opportunities  for  holiday,  weekend  and 
vacation  use. 

a.  Historical  Development  and  Present  Status 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  recognize  the  need  of  preserving  some  of  its  places  of  outstanding  historic 
interest,  some  of  its  natural  scenery,  some  of  its  fine  timbered  areas,  and 
of  setting  aside  lands  for  the  protection  of  the  native  wildlife. 

In  1893,  Valley  Forge  State  Park  was  established  by  special 
act  of  the  Legislature,  which  placed  the  administration  of  the  area  under 
an  independent  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  1915,  Fort  Washington 
Park  was  established  and  placed  under  another  separate  commission.  Similarly, 
in  1917,  Washington  Crossing  State  Park  was  established;  in  1921,  Pennsylvania 
State  Park  at  Erie;  and  in  1927  the  Bushy  Run  Battlefield  State  Park.  In 
1923,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  was  given  fiscal  control  over  all 
state  parks  and  the  secretary  of  this  Department  was  made  an  ex-officio  member 
of  each  of  the  five  separate  commissions. 

In  1895  began  the  movement  to  save  the  wildlife  of  Pennsylvania. 
A Board  of  Game  Commissioners  was  created  in  1895  and  a Division  of  Forestry 
was  established  in  the  Department  of  .Agriculture.  In  1897  the  State  Forestry 
Commission  was  created  and  the  now  famous  Pennsylvania  State  Forests  program 
had  its  birth  with  the  first  forest  preserve  land  being  purchased  by  the 
State  in  1898.  In  1920  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  reorganized  for 
administrative  purposes  and  the  State  was  divided  into  forest  districts, 
with  a district  forester  in  charge  of  each.  In  1923  the  Division  of  Forestry 
and  the  Water  Supply  Commission  were  merged  to  form  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 


At  first,  there  was  little  recreation  development  in  any  of 
the  state  forest,  game  or  historic  areas  but  later  some  camp  ground  develop- 
ments were  provided  in  the  forests  and  public  shooting  grounds  were  provided 
in  the  game  preserves.  Although  the  historic  sites  were  not  created  pri- 
marily as  a place  for  recreation,  the  demand  for  outdoor  pleasure  necessitated 
this  development  with  that  secondary  use  in  view. 

Hie  administration  of  the  game  lands  was  placed  under  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners,  the  forests  under  the  Division  of  Forestry.  There 
was  no  general  legislative  authority  for  the  purchase  of  state  park  lands. 

In  1927,  the  Legislature  authorized  an  appropriation  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  cost  of  acquiring  Cook  Forest  as  a state  park.  It  thus  became  the 
first  state  park  to  be  established  because  of  its  natural  features  and  was 
placed  under  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
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Between  1921  and  1928,  38  state  forest  areas  were  set  aside 
for  recreation,  ranging  in  size  from  15  to  4 25  acres,  with  a total  area  of 
over  2,000  acres.  Nine  such  areas  became  the  "seeds"  for  the  present  state 
parks  known  as  Clear  Creek,  Caledonia,  George  W.  Childs,  Kooser,  Laurel  Hill, 
Ole  Bull,  Promised  Land,  Ravensburg,  and  Sizerville;  one  historic  park, 
Buchanan;  and  eleven  still  remain  as  state  forest  picnic  areas  or  state 
forest  monuments.  The  others  are  no  longer  used  primarily  for  recreation 
purposes.  The  lands  in  Pennsylvania  adjoining  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
on  the  western  border  of  the  state,  were  subsequently  made  available  by 
the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board  for  state  park  purposes. 

In  1928,  Pennsylvania  ranked  second  to  New  York  in  the  total 
area  of  state-owned  lands  but  the  majority  had  been  acquired  for  state  forests 
or  game  protection  areas  and  only  20,000  acres  of  the  total  had  been  set  aside 
primarily  for  recreation  and  is  still  a part  of  the  state  owned  recreation 
and  historic  areas. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  system  approximately  doubled  by  1933 , 
and  with  the  advent  of  the  Federal  Work  Relief  Program,  through  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Works  Project  Administration,  many  new  areas  were 
established  as  outlets  for  relief  labor  and  the  opportunity  to  benefit  there- 
from through  the  development  of  recreation  facilities. 

By  1946.-  "the  total  acreage  of  the  system  had  reached  86,701 
acres.  The  total  acreage  reported  for  1.952  was  106,000  and  for  .1954  it 
was  149,771.  The  current  total  acreage  as  reported  for  each  of  the  areas 
as  a part  of  this  survey  is  160,231  acres. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  diverging  trend  of  acreage 
increase  to  increase  in  population.  Whereas  the  state  acreage  per  1,000 
in  1933  was  less  than  2.6  acres,  the  1957  figures,  based  on  the  1950  census, 
is  14.6  acres  per  thousand  population. 

Attendance  reports  at  best  must  be  by  sample  count  and  estimate 
process  and  are  not  usually  merle  in  many  of  the  smaller  areas.  The  first 
reported  attendance  to  the  Pennsylvania  state  and  historic  parks  was  made 
in  1932  and  in  the  amount  of  3,200,000  visitors.  The  reported  attendance 
for  1942  was  7,090,867.  By  1950  it  had  increased  to  slightly  over  10  million. 
Although  there  was  a drop  in  attendance  in  1951,  the  reported  attendance  in 
1954  was  17,662,000.  There  was  a slight  increase  in  1955,  but  the  1956 
attendance  dropped  back  to  slightly  less  than  the  1954  total,  or  17,460,068. 

Whereas  the  total  attendance  reported  in  1932  was  only  approxi- 
mately 34  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  population,  in  1956  it  was  1.58 
times  the  State's  population,  indicating  that  the  ratio  of  visits  to  popu- 
lation increased  nearly  five  times  in  the  24  year  interim  since  the  exten- 
sive expansion  of  the  system  was  begun.  Such  increased  attendance  is  in 
keeping  with  the  nation  wide  influx  to  all  types  of  outdoor  areas  and 
historic  sites.  The  National  Park  Service  statistics  for  1956  report  the 
total  visitations  to  the  state  parks  of  the  Nation  as  exceeding  200  million 
for  the  first  time.  It  reported  a 9 percent  increase  over  1955. 
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b.  Present Status 


At  present  the  144  units  comprising  the  state  park  system 
are  under  the  control  of  eight  state  agencies.  The  Division  of  Recreation 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  administers  several  of  the  state 
parks  directly,  with  a number  of  the  other  areas  being  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  District  Foresters.  Such  areas  are  classified  as  follows: 

50  state  parks 
52  state  forest  picnic  areas 
12  state  forest  monuments 
8 historical  parks 

.Separate  commissions  have  control  over  the  following 
6 areas:  (1)  Brandywine  Battlefield,  (2)  Bushy  Run  Battlefield,  (3) 
Pennsylvania  State  Park  at  Erie,  (4)  Rymatuning  Reservoir,  (5)  Valley 
Forge,  and  (6)  Washington  Crossing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  has 
control  over  sixteen  units. 

The  state  forest  lands  now  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  comprise  1,785,000  acres,  including  those 
acres  set  aside  for  state  parks,  state  forest  picnic  areas,  state  forest 
monuments  and  state  historic  parks. 

The  first  game  refuge  was  established  in  1905  and  by  1928, 
35  primary  refuges  of  almost  79,000  acres  had  been  established.  There 
had  also  been  established  70  auxiliary  refuges  (small  units  adjacent  to 
large  refuges)  and  63,870  acres  of  additional  land  had  been  set  up  as 
public  hunting  grounds.  By  1928,  more  than  170,000  acres  of  land  were 
controlled  for  the  benefit  of  hunters  seeking  recreation  through  such 
activity.  As  of  May  31,  1956,  the  total  of  state  game  lands  under  the 
complete  jurisdiction  of  the  Game  Commission  was  907,221  acres. 

Other  areas  in  game  management  projects  and  their  acreages 

are  as  follows: 


Primary  refuges  on  state  forests 

23,443 

State  game  farms 

2,923 

Cooperative  farm-game  projects 

1,045,429 

Auxiliary  projects 

19,135 

Game  Propagation  areas 

42,521 

Dog  training  preserves 

5,285 

Special  areas 

14,410 

Thus,  the  Game  Commission  has  jurisdiction  to  a greater  or 
less  degree  over  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  approximately 
83  percent  is  open  to  public  hunting.  There  are  also  about  1,500,000  acres 
of  state  forests  open  to  public  hunting. 


The  total  number  of  hunting  licenses  issued  in  1955  numbered 
931*013,  which  was  an  8.7  percent  increase  over  the  number  issued  five 
years  previous.  The  number  of  archery  licenses  issued  to  bow  hunters  in 
1955  was  17,318,  which  was  a 212  percent  increase  over  five  years  before. 
Licenses  issued  to  non-residents  in  1955  were  less  than  3-5  percent  of  the 
total  issued.  Approximately  9 percent  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  engage 
in  hunting  as  a form  of  recreation  and  the  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  over  the  years  has  proven  that  they  have  endeavored  to  meet  the 
demands  of  such  a large  group  of  participants. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
licenses  for  the  taking  of  game  fish  were  first  required  in  1922  when 
203,061  were  issued.  By  1945,  such  number  had  increased  to  426,823,  and 
by  1956  to  741,468.  More  than  29,500  of  such  licenses  were  issued  to 
non-residents  and  tourists  in  1956.  The  impact  of  almost  three  quarters 
of  a million  people  fishing  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Pennsylvania  has 
created  a severe  problem  for  the  Fish  Commission  and  its  staff. 

As  stated  in  a recent  paper  prepared  by  the  Commission: 

"If  the  objective  of  the  present  Fish  Commission 
could  be  compressed  into  a single  sentence,  it  probably 
would  read  as  follows:  To  do  all  in  the  Commission's 
power  to  assure  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will 
have  abundant  and  free  fishing  opportunities  of  high- 
quality  for  now  and  throughout  the  foreseeable  future. 


"From  such  a concept  has  come  the  evolution  of  a 
program  of  actions  and  operation  not  only  projected, 
but  already  under  way,  as  available  funds  allows. 
Some  of  these  constitute  a continuation  of  present 
activities  that  the  present  Commission  consider  good 
and  variations  of  previous  activities. " 


The  Commission  has  recognized  the  need  for  additional  public 
fishing  waters  and  has  set  up  a program  to  try  to  keep  ahead  of  the  need 
through  the  aid  of  the  Dingell- Johns on  Act  of  1950,  which  provides  Federal 
aid.  It  acknowledges  that  the  lakes  are  overcrowded,  the  shore  lines  worn 
by  multitudes,  the  parking  areas  jammed,  and  sanitary  conditions  inadequate. 


For  several  years  the  Commission  has  followed  a policy  of 
acquiring  with  whatever  funds  are  available,  lands  suitably  located  to 
provide  free  public  access  to  waters  that  otherwise  are  difficult  or 
impossible  to  reach  because  of  land  ownership  patterns  or  other  reasons. 
Twenty  areas  have  already  been  acquired  through  purchase;  22  areas  have 
been  leased;  easements  have  been  obtained  in  13  areas;  and  5 fish  hatchery 
properties  have  been  opened  to  fishing.  Public  access  fishing  areas  now 
owned  by  the  Commission  have  an  aggregate  land  and  water  area  of  1, 837 
acres  and  1.4  miles  of  stream  access. 
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Impounded  waters  within  the  state  parks  and  picnic  areas 
number  45  units  with  a total  acreage  of  2,959  acres  In  addition  to  the  more 
than  12,000  acres  in  the  pymatuning  Reservoir,  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  100,000 
miles  of  main  streams  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  until  1945,  little  was  done 
to  eliminate  the  pollution  of  the  streams  by  mines,  industrial  and  domestic 
wastes.  At  that  time  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  undertook  ar:  extensive  program 
of  stream  pollution  control.  Although  it  is  recognized  that  such  a program 
must  be  long-term  in  nature,  an  excellent  start  has  been  made  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  pollution.  Such  a program  will  have  far-reaching  effects  in 
increasing  the  opportunities  and  interest  in  fishing  as  an  important  recrea- 
tion activity. 


Other  areas  which  should  be  mentioned  in  any  consideration 
of  recreation  areas  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  following: 

The  State  Highway  Department  has  provided  a roadside  rest 
in  each  of  35  counties.  These  rests  supplement  the  state  forest  picnic 
areas  which  adjoin  or  are  close  to  major  highways.  The  usual  facilities 
provided  include  several  picnic  tables,  sanitary  accommodations,  a spring 
or  well  water  supply  and  usually  a shelter; 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  have  con- 
structed seven  reservoirs  in  Pennsylvania  but  only  one,  the  Crooked  Creek 
Reservoir  in  Armstrong  County,  has  been  leased  to  the  State  for  recreation 
purposes  as  part  of  Crooked  Creek  State  Park.  'The  other  six  reservoirs  are 
located  in  Indiana,  Elk,  Westmoreland,  Armstrong,  Venango  and  Fayette,  and 
Somerset  Counties.  The  National  Park  .Service,  at  the  request  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  submitted  reconnaissance  reports  between  the  years  of  194*5  to 
1950  on  18  other  areas  under  consideration  for  reservoir  development.  These 
areas  should  now  be  reviewed  in  connection  with  any  proposed  state-wide  plan 
for  parks  and  recreation  areas; 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  of  more  than  161,000  acres  in 
northern  Pennsylvania  is  an  important  recreation  resource.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  United  States  Forest  Service's  "Operation  Outdoors"  will  include 
the  rehabilitation  and  extension  of  the  recreation  facilities  of  this 
national  forest. 

The  four  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service:  (1)  Gettysburg  National  Monument  Park,  (2)  Independence  National 
Historic  Park,  (3)  Hopewell  Village  National  Historic  Site,  and  (4)  Fort 
Necessity  National  Battlefield  Site. 

Since  there  are  no  generally  accepted  standards  and  criteria 
by  which  to  measure  the  adequacy  of  state  park  systems,  either  in  amount  of 
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acreage  of  land  and  water  use  areas  of  number  of  day  use  facilities,  such 
as  picnic  areas  or  swimming  pools  or  number  of  camp  sites  required,  etc., 
the  systems  of  several  states  have  been  used  for  comparison  purposes  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Park  system.  The  states  selected  are  California, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Washington  and  West  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  ninth  in  the  number  of  acres  per  1,000 
population  and  also  ninth  in  acres  per  1,000  park  visitations. 


State 

Acres  per  1,000  Population 

Acres  per  1,000  Visitations 

California 

35.6 

44.0 

Indiana 

12.7 

17.2 

Maine 

226.0 

460.0 

Maryland 

4.6 

3.8 

Michigan 

28.2 

9.7 

Minnesota 

29.3 

39.7 

New  Hampshire 

77.2 

18.6 

New  Jersey 

4.7 

5.2 

New  York 

177.0 

69.1 

Ohio 

11.3 

6.4 

Pennsylvania 

14.6 

9.8 

Washington 

27.6 

11.5 

West  Virginia 

20.3 

24.8 

The  average  number  of  acres  per  1,000  population  of  the  12 
states  referred  to  above  was  59.0  as  compared  to  Pennsylvania's  14.6  acres. 

It  should  be  noted  that  California,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne?\r  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Washington  and  West  Virginia  had  in  excess  of  20  acres  of  state 
parks  per  1,000  population.  Other  states  which  have  total  state  park 
acreages  in  excess  of  20  acres  per  1,000  population  are:  Florida  with  20.3, 
Oklahoma  with  23.9,  Oregon  with  38.0,  South  Carolina  with  21.5,  and  Tennessee 
with  22.2 


2.  Recreation  for  Individuals  in  .State  Institutions 


Certain  state  agencies  have  the  responsibility  of  providing 
appropriate  recreation  activities  for  the  individuals  resident  in  institutions 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  of  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  some  twenty-one  state 
institutions  for  mental  rehabilitation  and  provides  supervision  and  con- 
sultation in  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  clinical  psychology,  psychiatric 
nursing,  psychiatric  social  work,  and  occupational  therapy.  The  provision 
of  recreation  opportunities  for  the  residents  of  the  institutions  is  be- 
coming an  important  part  of  the  institutional  programs. 
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The  Bureau  of  Children's  Services  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
develops  standards  for  child  care  and  also  supervises  some  500  private  and 
county  agencies  and  institutions  caring  for  over  38,000  dependent,  neglected, 
delinquent  and  troubled  children. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 
of  the  State  Department  of  Justice  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
appropriate  recreation  activities  in  such  institutions  as  (1)  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  (2)  Western  State  Penitentiary,  (3)  State  Penitentiary  at 
Rockview,  (4)  State  Penitentiary  at  Graterford,  (5)  State  Penitentiary  at 
Huntingdon,  (6)  The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Camp  Hill  and  (7) 
the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women. 


C.  General  Recommendations 


1.  Additional  Land  Acquisition 

It  is  believed  that  long-range  planning  in  Pennsylvania  should 
provide  for  a minimum  acreage  of  25  acres  per  1,000  population  and  that  this 
acreage  should  be  well  distributed  throughout  the  State  with  at  least  one 
area  within  25  miles  of  all  residents  of  the  State. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Development  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  divided  the  State  into  eight  Recreation  Districts.  Al- 
though the  Recreation  District  lines  do  not,  in  all  cases,  coincide  with 
Forest  District  boundaries,  the  eight  Recreation  Districts  provide  a useful 
arrangement  by  which  to  compare  the  degree  to  which  the  various  sections  of 
the  State  are  being  served  by  the  present  State  park  system. 

In  each  Recreation  District,  except  VI,  there  are  one  or  more 
large  cities  as  indicated  below: 

Recreation  District 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


City 

Philadelphia,  Reading,  Allentown 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 

Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  York 

Johnstown,  Altoona 

None 

Erie 

Pittsburgh 


Distribution  of  State  Park  Units  by  Recreation  District 


Forest 

Forest 

District 

Parks 

Picnic  Areas 

Monuments 

National  Parks 

Others 

Total 

I 

3 

6 

6 

15 

II 

6 

4 

2 

12 

III 

7 

15 

3 

2 

27 

IV 

5 

6 

1 

1 

3 

16 

V 

10 

13 

3 

1 

27 

VI 

11 

13 

3 

1 

28 

VII 

3 

1 

4 

8 

VIII 

—1 

1 

— 

i 

11 

50 

52 

12 

13 

17 

144 

The  above  table  seems  to  indicate  a fairly  good  distribution 
of  State  park  units  throughout  the  State  but  there  are  such  great  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  units  that  this  is  apt  to  leave  a false  impression.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  Recreation  Districts  I and 
IV  have  total  acreages  of  less  than  3 per  1,000  population,  and  District  VIII 
less  than  6 acres  per  1,000  population.  Although  the  total  population  in 
these  three  districts  represent  71.9  percent  of  the  total  Pennsylvania 
population  in  1950,  the  total  of  the  State  park  units  within  the  3 districts 
is  only  17.3  percenx  of  the  acreage  of  the  entire  State  park  system. 

Population.  Acreages  and  Acres  per  1.000  Population 

bv  Recreation  Districts 


Percent  of  Percent  of 


District 

Population 

Total  Pop. 

Acreage 

Total  Acreage 

Acres  per  1.000 

I 

3,781,858 

36.0 

10,593 

6 . 6 

2.7 

II 

1,027,184 

9.8 

36,180 

22.6 

36 . 6 

III 

427,828 

4.1 

12,809 

8.0 

30.0 

IV 

956,284 

9.1 

2,216 

1.3 

2.2 

V 

581,836 

5.5 

21,006 

13.3 

36.3 

VI 

303,354 

2.9 

30,550 

19.1 

101.0 

VII 

610,751 

5.8 

31,684 

19.7 

51.8 

VIII 

2.808.917 

26.8 

15.193 



5jl4 

10,498,012 

100.0 

160,231 

100.0 

14.6 

To  bring  the  State  average  of  14.6  acres  per  1,000  population 
to  an  average  of  25  acres  per  1,000  population  would  require  approximately 
115,000  additional  acres.  If  Districts  I,  TV  and  VIII  are  to  be  brought  up 
to  an  average  of  25  acres  per  1,000  population  without  cutting  down,  on  the 
acreage  in  the  other  districts  it  would  mean  acquiring  approximately  161,000 
additional  acres. 


Only  recently,  under  the  Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Fuad  program  have 
new  areas  been  acquired  or  designated  for  acquisition  to  lessen  such  un- 
equitable distribution.  The  program  calls  for  the  development  of  six  areas 
presently  classified  as  State  parks  and  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
seven  new  areas.  Although  the  additional  facilities  are  very  necessary, 
State-wide,  they  will  not  provide  the  equality  of  opportunity,  which  is 
the  State's  responsibility  to  all  its  citizens.  Of  the  seven  proposed  new 
areas,  none  are  located  in  District  I,  only  two  are  located  in  District  IV, 
and  only  one  is  located  in  District  VIII.  The  other  four  are  located  in 
districts  which  have  from  36.6  acres  to  101  acres  per  1,000  population. 

With  approximately  115,000  additional  acres  needed  to  reach 
the  minimum  State-wide  standard  of  25  acres  per  1,000  population,  the  major 
portion  of  any  new  acquisition  program  should  be  in  the  three  deficient 
Districts — I,  IV  and  VIII  A recommended  allotment  of  additional  acreage 
taking  into  account  the  currently  proposed  acquisition  is  as  follows: 


District  Proposed  Additional  Acreage  Total  Additional 

I 48*000  acres  for  regional  reservations  54*000 

6.000  acres  for  an  area  in  Bucks- 

Lehigh  Counties 

II  3*000  acres  in  Wayne  County  6,000 

3.000  acres  in  Wyoming  County 

III  3*000  acres  in  Northumberland  County  3*000 

IV  5,000  acres  in  York  County  20,000 

5.000  acres  in  Lancaster  County 

5,000  acres  in  Dauphin  County 

5,000  acres  in  Lebanon  County 

V 3,000  acres  in  Mifflin  County  3,000 

VI  3*000  acres  in  Clinton  County  6,000 

VII  3*000  acres  in  Crawford -Venango  County  3,000 

VIII  5,000  acres  in  Greene  County  20,000 

5,000  acres  in  Fayette  County 

5,000  acres  in  Allegheny  County 

5,000  acres  in  Indiana  County 


115,000 

Even  under  such  recommended  acquisitions,  the  three  deficient 
Districts  I,  IV  and  VIII  would  then  only  have  a total  State  park  acreage  of 
16.2  per  1,000  population. 
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In  determining  the  feasibility  of  acquiring  new  units  for 
the  State  park  system,  special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  very  important 
factor  of  being  able  to  have  a natural  or  man-made  pool  of  water  around  which 
to  develop  other  recreation  facilities.  Any  nevf  State  park  unit  would  serve 
a much  greater  purpose  as  a State  recreation  area  with  a reservoir  than  one 
having  all  the  natural  characteristics  for  a State  park  other  than  a lake 
and  with  no  good  opportunity  of  providing  one. 

The  preseryt  acreage  of  water  areas  within  the  State  park  system 
totals  15,554  acres  of  which  12,040  represent  Pymatuning  Reservoir.  Including 
Pyma tuning,  the  total  water  area  represents  only  2.2  percent  of  the  total 
State  park  acreage.  In  only  one  instance  have  lands  around  a Corps  of 
Engineers'  reservoir  been  established  as  a State  park  although  several  of 
the  seven  such  reservoirs  are  adaptable,  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  for 
State  park  or  State  recreation  area  purposes. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  bringing  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Park  system  up  to  the  standards  Y/hich  will  be  adequate  to  serve  the 
needs  for  at  least  the  next  fifteen  years,  present  day  cost  figures  have 
been  used.  Cost  figures  for  installing  the  various  facilities  have  been 
based  on  recent  installations  in  state  parks  elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  Be- 
cause of  the  wide  range  in  land  costs  throughout  the  State,  and  with  no 
actual  land  valuation  basic  unit  figures,  the  land  costs  indicated  must  be 
considered  only  as  conservative  estimates.  The  amounts  indicated  for  each 
of  the  various  parks  are  the  sum  total  of  the  recommendations  made  for  each 
individual  park  in  the  analyses  thereof,  and  are,  therefore,  not  listed  in 
detail  in  the  tabulation  below. 

The  thirteen  areas,  which  were  included  in  the  current  program 
under  Act  256,  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk,  and  are  included  in  order 
that  the  total  cost  in  each  district  for  the  over-all  improvement  program 
could  be  indicated. 

The  following  breakdown  by  districts  thus  includes  the  improve- 
ments contemplated  under  Act  256,  proposed  completely  new  developments  and 
improvements  to  existing  parks. 

DISTRICT  I 


Regional  Reservations  as  recommended  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commission  report  - 

6 areas  4^,000  acres 

Recommended  area  in  Eferks  or  Lehigh  Counties  6,000  acres 
Total  land  to  be  acquired  @ $500  per  A.  54,000  $27,000,000 

Development  of  7 new  areas  @ $500,000  each  3,500,000 


French  Creek  State  Park-additional  improvements 


206,000 


Logan  Estate  developments 


127,000* 


Ralph  Stover  State  Park-additional  improvements 


15.000 


Total  for  District  I 


$30,848, 000 


■ 
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DISTRICT  II 


New  Wyoming  County  area  - land  acquisition  and  improvements  $296,000* 

Gouldsboro  State  Park  - Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties  - improvements  94^000* 

Proposed  new  area  in  Wayne  County  - land  - 3^000  A.  @ $100  300,000 

improvements  300,000 

Big  Pocono  State  Park  - additional  improvements  10,000 

George  W.  Childs  State  Park  - additional  improvements  17,000 

Hickory  Run  State  Park  - additional  improvements  166,000 

Tobyhanna  State  Park  - additional  improvements  29,000 

Promised  Land  State  Park  - additional  improvements  2 3 , 000 

Total  for  District  II  $1,435,000 

DISTRICT  III 


Proposed  new  area  in  Northumberland  County  - land  - 

3, 000A.  @ $100  $300,000 

improvements  500,000 

Colton  Point  State  Park  - additional  improvements  4 7,000 

Hills  Creek  State  Park,  Tioga  County  - improvements  112,000* 

Additional  improvements  86, 000 

Leonard  Harrison  State  Park  - additional  improvements  80,000 

Raymond  B.  Winters  State  Park  - additional  improvements  16,000 

Ricketts  Glen  State  Park  - additional  improvements  227,000 

Snyder-Middlesworth  State  Park  - additional  improvements  8, 500 

Worlds  End  State  Park  - additional  improvements  17, 500 

Total  for  District  III  $1,394,000 
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DISTRICT  IV 

New  York  County  area  - land  acquisition  and  improvements  $1,099,595* 

New  Lancaster  County  area  - land  acquisition  and  improvements  794,000* 

Proposed  new  area  in  Dauphin  County  - land  - 5,000  A.  @ $100  500,000 

improvements  500, 000 

Caledonia  State  Park  - additional  improvements  9,500 

Pine  Grove  Furnace  State  Park  - additional  improvements  14,000 

S.  S.  Lewis  State  Park  - additional  improvements  10,500 

\ 

Total  for  District  IV  $2,927,595 

DISTRICT  V 


New  Mifflin  County  area  - land  acquisition  and  improvements  $ 186,000* 

Blue  Knot  State  Park  - additional  improvements  8,000 

Cowans  Gap  State  Park  - additional  improvements  10,000 

Glendale  State  Park  - new  Cambria  County  area  - land  and 

improvements  2, 522, 390* 

Greenwood  Furnace  State  Park  - additional  improvements  13,000 

Kooser  State  Park  - additional  improvements  1,000 

Laurel  Hill  State  Park  - additional  improvements  6,000 

Reeds  Gap  State  Park  - additional  improvements  6,000 

Shawnee  State  Park  - additional  improvements  212,000 

Trough  Creek  State  Park  - additional  improvements  16,000 

Whipple  Dam  State  Park  - additional  improvements  17,000 

Total  for  District  V $2,997,390 


DISTRICT  VI 


New  Clinton  County  area  - land  and  improvements 

New  Potter  County  area  - land  and  improvements 

Bendigo  State  Park  - Elk  County  project  - improvements 

additional  improvements 

Black  Moshannon  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
George  B.  Stevenson  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Kettle  Creek  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Limon  Run  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Ole  Bull  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Parker  Dam  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Poe  Valley  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Ravensburg  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
S.  B.  Elliott  State  Park  - additional  improvements 

Total  for  District  VI 

DJSmgT  YU 

Proposed  new  area  in  Crawford  or  Venango  County  - 

land  - 3,000  A.  @ $100 
improvements 

Chapman  Dam  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Clear  Creek  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Cook  Forest  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Pymatuning  State  Park  - additional  Improvements 

Total  for  District  VII 


135,500* 

401, 250* 

45,500* 

11,000 

26, 000 

101,000 

9,000 

1,000 

22,000 

* 15,000 

21,000 

9,500 

52.000 

$ 849,750 

$ 300,000 
500,000 

19.000 
7,000 

97.000 

94.000 

$1,017,000 
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DISTRICT  VIII 


New  Greene  County  area  - land  and  improvements 

Proposed  new  area  in  Fayette  County  - land  - 5,000  A.  @ $100 

improvements 

Proposed  new  area  in  Allegheny  County  - land  - 5,000  A.  @ $100 

improvements 

Proposed  new  area  in  Indiana  County  - land  - 5,000  A.  @ $100 

improvements 

Crooked  Creek  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Keystone  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Raccoon  Creek  State  Park  - additional  improvements 
Slippery  Rock  State  Park  - Lawrence  County  project 

Total  for  District  VIII 


$ 837, 000* 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500.000 

500,000 

500,000 

155.000 

154.000 

184.000 
156, 000* 

$4,486,000 


RECAPITULATION 

District  I 
District  II 
District  III 
District  IV 
District  V 
District  VI 
District  VII 
District  VIII 

GRAND  TOTAL 
less 

NET  GRAND  TOTAL 


$30,848,000 
1,4  35,000 
1,394,000 
2,927,595 
2,997,390 
849,750 

1.017.000 

4.486.000 

$45,954,735 

6, 806, 233  - total 
$39, 158,500 


of  present  Act  #256  program 


2.  Coordinated  Administration 


As  set  out  in  a later  section  of  this  report,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  administration  of  the  State's  forests,  waters,  parks,  historic  sites, 
fishing  and  hunting  areas  and  all  other  recreation  areas  should  be  coordinated 
through  a State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  in  a State  Department  of 
Recreation. 


3 . Special  Recommendations 


a.  Park  Roads  and  Entrance  Highways 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  the  responsibility  of 
improving  and  maintaining  all  primary  interior  roads  in  state  parks  under  the 


Department  of  Highways.  The  ever-increasing  amount  of'  recreation  travel 
to  and  within  state  parks  is  contributing  very  materially  to  the  gasoline 
tan  income.  It  is  only  logical,  therefore,  that  such  roads  he  made  a part 
of  the  state  highway  system  ~ by  legislative  action,  if  necessary.  Wherever 
possible,  park  entrances  should  be  limited  to  one,  in  order  to  facilitate 
control.  Each  park  entrance  should  be  suitably  marked.  Directional  signs 
to  state  parks  along  major  highways  should  be  readily  discernible  to  the 
first -time  visitors. 


Within  the  parks,  care  must  be  exercised  to  retain  the  roadside 
in  as  natural  condition  as  possible,  and  to  hold  to  a minimum  deep  road  cuts 
or  fills  with  high,  unsightly  side  slopes.  Highway  structures,  such  as 
bridges  and  culvert  ends,  should  be  made  as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  The 
state  park  administrative  agency  should  play  a substantial  part  in  planning 
the  location  of  any  new  park  or  any  road  relocation. 


The  park  visitor,  even  If  only  a motorist,  should  be  able  to 
benefit  recreationally  from,  the  moment  he  enters  a state  park  and  such  can 
best  be  accomplished  on  easy-driving  roads  and  fine  naturalistic  roadsides . 

It  gives  one  the  immediate  feeling  of  wanting  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the 
opportunities  provided  therein.  The  survey  indicates  that  the  large  majority 
of  entrance  roads  leading  to  state  parks  are  maintained  in  good  or  excellent 
condition.  In  some  instances,  they  are  sections  of  the  state  highway  system 
and  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Highways.  However,  where  they  are  only 
a section  of  a.  county  highway  system  leading  to  a state -owned  recreation 
area,  they  should  be  a part  of  the  state  system. 

Although  some  economic  benefits  are  returned  to  a.  county 
through  the  establishment  of  state-owned  recreation  facilities  within  the 
county,  the  designated  park  lands  are  removed  from  the  tax  rol.ls  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  park  attendance  comes  from  other  counties  of  the  state. 
The  taxes  on  gasoline  used  by  people  traveling  to  the  parks  are  returned 
to  the  State  Highway  Department,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  roads 
travelled  in  using  such  taxed  gasoline  should  be  maintained  from  such  funds. 
The  same  reasoning  should  apply  to  the  roads  within  state -owned  recreation 
areas . 


Of  the  32.B  miles  of  park  roads,  only  approximately  50%  are 
treated.  Auto  travel  to  and  in  state  parks  is  usually  excessively  heavy 
over  week-ends  and  holidays.  Some  form  of  palliative  surface  treatment 
is  definitely  warranted  to  eliminate  blowing  dust  from  park  roads,  which 
is  anything  but  desirable  in  picnic  areas.  Calcium  Chloride  treatment 
could  be  a temporary  measure,  'but  it  would  not  solve  the  almost  continuous 
maintenance  patrol  problem  on  untreated  roads  during  the  park  use  season. 

In  areas  of  high  precipitation,  a permanent  surface  treatment  is  definitely 
necessary. 
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Mileage  of  State  Park  Roads  by  Districts 


.strict 

Total 

Surface  Treated 

Surface  Untreated 

I 

50.65 

35.95 

14.7 

II 

35.25 

7.3 

27.95 

III 

19.55 

10.8 

8.75 

IV 

27.50 

9.08 

18.42 

V 

70.25 

35.75 

34.50 

VI 

35.07 

23.35 

11.72 

VII 

41.72 

17.74 

23.98 

VIII 

48.1 

22.3 

25.8 

Total 

328.09 

162.27 

165.82 

b . Parking  Areas 


The  regimentation  of  cars  in  established  parking  areas  is 
vitally  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  ground  and  forest  cover „ It  is, 
therefore  essential  that  sufficient  capacity  be  provided,  both  for  the  normal 
as  well  as  the  peak  load  demands.  Parking  areas  should  be  conveniently  lo- 
cated in  relation  to  and  in  balance  with  the  capacity  of  the  various  facilities 
they  are  planned  to  serve.  Overflow  parking  areas  to  serve  peak  period  loads 
need  not  be  so  conveniently  located.  One  acre  will,  on  the  average,  provide 
the  drive-in  and  parking  area  for  100  cars.  Often  it  is  better  to  distribute 
a number  of  smaller  parking  areas  throughout  a park  rather  than  provide  but 
one  extremely  large  area  to  serve  the  entire  needs. 

There  should  be  some  degree  of  balance  between  the  capacities 
of  the  various  facilities  and  the  total  parking  accommodations  for  the  cars 
in  which  the  users  are  transported.  Such  users  may  be  those  interested 
primarily  in  picnicking  or  they  may  be  bathers,  fishermen,  hikers  or  mere 
onlookers,  who  get  their  recreation  in  a more  passive  manner. 

Demands  will  indicate  the  number  of  parking  areas  needed  to 
satisfy  the  average  week-end  impact,  and  allowances  should  be  made  for  some 
additional,  but  it  is  not  considered  practical  to  try  to  meet  the  complete  needs 
of  peak  and  'ultra-peak  impacts.  Overflow  parking  areas  should  be  provided, 
however,  to  meet  such  needs. 

As  new  facilities  are  made  available,  parking  space  must  be 

provided . 
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Distribution  of  Day-Use  Parking  Areas  and  Picnic  Units  by  Districts 

Parking  Area  Capacity  In  Number  of  Capacity  Picnic  Units  Ratio  of  Park- 
Persons  Picnic  of  Picnic  per  10,000  ing  Areas  to 


Dist. 

Cars 

(4  per  car) 

Units 

Units 

Population 

Picnic  Units 

I 

10,270 

41,080 

1, 311 

10,488 

3.5 

7.8/1 

II 

2,780 

11, 120 

1, 886 

15,088 

18.3 

1=5/1 

III 

2,453 

9,812 

1, 372 

'f> 

O 

O 

1 — i 

32.1 

1.8/1 

IV 

4,360 

17,440 

1,725 

13,800 

18.0 

2.5/1 

V 

9,553 

38,212 

3,050 

24,400 

52 . 3 

3=1/1 

VI 

5,430 

21,720 

2,540 

20,320 

83  = 7 

2.1/1 

VII 

18,000 

72,000 

1,956 

15 , 648 

32.0 

9.2/1 

VIII 

4.255. 

17.020 

1.312 

10.496 

4 . .7.  _ 

3.2/1 

Total 

57,101 

228,404 

15,152 

121,216 

14.5  Average  3=8/1  Average 

This  survey  reveals  that  a 

,t  present  the 

day  use  parking  areas  in 

the  Pennsylvania  state  park  system  provide  a total  capacity  for  57, 

101  automobiles. 

Using  the  accepted 

factor  of  four 

■ persons 

per  car,  approximately  22 

8,400  or  only 

2.28%  of  the  State 

' s population  could  be 

accommodated 

at  one  time, 

using  such  es- 

tablished  parking 

facilities. 

The  total  number  of  picnic  units  in  all  areas  :1s  reported  as  15,152, 
which  represents  'but  14  1/2  units  for  each  10,000  persons  in  Pennsylvania.  Using 
a factor  of  8 persons  per  'unit,  such  facilities  will  accommodate  approximately 
121,216  persons  at  the  same  time.  Such  number  is  but  1.2  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  State.  However,  such  unite  may  be  used  by  several  different  groups  during  a 
single  day.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  facilities  for  all 
picnic  groups  on  days  of  abnormally  high  peak  loads,  such  as  holidays  or  Sundays, 

At  such  times,  the  overflow  crowd  may  well  spread  their  picnic  meal  on  the  ground, 
as  was  done  before  the  contemporary  type  of  facilities  became  so  numerous. 

The  provision  of  facilities  for  other  day-use  activities  automati- 
cally requires  additional  parking  space  beyond  that  required  'by  picnickers.  In 
Districts  II  and  III  the  capacity  of  the  picnic  units  Is  in  excess  of  the  capacity 
of  the  parking  areas.  For  correct  balance,  the  reverse  should  be  the  case,  as  many 
visitors  to  state  parks  do  not  utilize  the  picnic  facilities  but  spend  all  or  part 
of  their  day-stay  pursuing  other  types  of  state  park  activities.  The  average  state- 
wide ratio  of  day-use  parking  areas  to  picnic  units  of  3=6  to  1 is  high  because  of 
the  extremely  large  capacity  at  Erie  and  Pymatuning  State  Parks. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  capacity  for  picnic  parking  in  many  of  the 
parks  be  increased  sufficiently  to  meet  peak  load  demands,  either  by  established 
well-marked  parking  spaces  - or  by  large  open  areas  which  would  temporarily  serve 
in  such  emergencies,  without  damage  to  the  natural  values  of  the  park. 


c.  Picnic 


Facilities 


Picnicking,  because  "everyone  needs  to  eat"  continues  to  be  the 
most  popular  activity  in  any  area.  Although  more  and  more  people  are  building 
home  barbecue  areas,  they  have  not  in  any  great  degree  reduced  the  impact  on 
state  park  areas,  which  can  have  so  much  more  to  offer  people  who  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  out-of-doors.  Such  condition  exists  nation-wide  and  every  agency 
responsible  for  administering  state  parks  recognize  the  need  for  constantly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  such  facilities „ 

The  State  Forest  Picnic  Areas,  State  Forest  Monuments  and  other 
areas  which  provide  only  for  picnicking  help  to  distribute  the  impact  of  such 
use  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Similar  facilities  provided  by  other  local, 
state  and  federal  agencies  also  contribute  to  meeting  the  demands  of  this  most 
popular  of  all  out-door  recreation  activities. 

The  15,152  picnic  tables,  as  reported  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  state  park  system,  were  used  on  the  average  of  more  than.  135  times  each 
during  1956.  If  used  to  capacity  on  a normal  Sunday,  they  would  accommodate 
1.2  percent  of  the  state’s  population  at  one  time.  The  4,616  picnic  fireplaces 
reported  represent  a ratio  of  one  for  each  3.3  picnic  tables.  As  new  day-use 
developments  are  completed,  and  especially  in  the  densely  populated  districts, 
the  demand  for  such  facilities  in  many  of  the  present  park  areas  may  be  consid- 
erably lessened.  Because  of  many  factors  involved,  it  is  not  practical  no  set 
a numerical  standard  which  could  be  accepted  generally.  The  actual  demands  must 
be  the  basis  for  any  adjustments  in  numbers. 


The  survey  reports  ?.rj  p. 


rts  305  picnic  shelters  in  78  of  the  144  state 
park  units.  Some  are  large  pavilions  with  fireplaces,  others  are  small,  some- 
times only  accommodating  a.  single  picnic  table.  All,  however,  provide  shelter 
of  a sort  and  are  very  desirable  at  times,  but  cannot  be  provided  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  all  picnic  groups.  A few  large  shelters  with  provisions  for  cooking 
are  far  more  practical  than  'a  number  of  small  structures,  especially  during  a 
sudden,  heavy  summer  shower. 


d . Sanitary  Ac  consolations 

In  only  7 of  the  state  parks  and  in  12  of  the  smaller  units  of 
the  system  have  modern  toilet  facilities  been  provided.  The  most  universal 
criticism  of  state  park  facilities  is  the  lack  of  modern  sanitary  accommodations. 
The  public  has  "gone  modern"  and  expects  the  State  to  do  likewise  for  their  greater 
convenience. 


In  small  areas,  where  the  total  park  attendance  is  extremely  low, 
pit-type  facilities  may  be  justified.  There  is  little  justification,  however, 
for  providing  only  pit- type  facilities  in  an  area  such  as  Parker  Dam,  which  re- 
ports an.  estimated  day-use  capacity  of  5,000  persons. 


In  all  areas  which  have  capacities  for  serving  as  few  as  500 
during  peak  periods,  provision  should  he  made  for  some  type  of  odorless 
toilets,  preferably  with  some  type  of  modem  sewage  disposal  system,  includ- 
ing a large  septic  or  imhoff  tank. 

It  is  recognized  that  such  facilities  present  the  greatest 
single  problem  to  park  operators,  but  many  new  and  inexpensive  devices  and 
plans  for  overcoming  this  problem  have  been  developed  in  recent  years. 

The  need  for  modern  toilet  accommodations  in  park  areas  fre- 
quented by  large  numbers  of  persons  can  no  longer  be  minimized  or  disregarded. 
Surveys  in  a number  of  states  have  shorn  that  the  using  public  expects  to  find 
such  modern  type  accommodations  in  state  parks,  even  though  they  may  be  lo- 
cated in  remote  sections  of  a state. 

A program  of  providing  water  and  sewage  disposal  systems  should 
be  given  Number  One  priority  for  all  of  the  state  park  units  where  the  attend- 
ance at  any  one  time  is  five  hundred  or  more,  or  where  bathhouses  are  provided. 

The  present  situation  with  modern  toilet  accommodations  in  but 
19  of  the  144  units  in  the  state  park  system  must  be  remedied  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  expensive  but  fully  justified,  even  to  the 
extent  of  delaying  new  acquisitions  or  developments. 

e.  In-Park  and  Out-of-Park  Housing  Accommodations 

State  parks  offer  so  many  opportunities  to  the  recreationist 
that  many  will  remain  several  days  or  longer  if  accommodations  are  available 
for  such  extended  stay. 

The  less  hardy  outdoor  person  may  prefer  indoor  accommodations 
to  tent  or  trailer  camping.  Some  states  have  provided  large  lodges  and  cabin 
developments  to  satisfy  such  needs,  and  other  states  have  preferred  that  private 
enterprise  provide  such  facilities  adjacent  to  the  state  park  areas. 

It  has  been  acknowledged,  however,  by  most  state  park  authori- 
ties that  some  provision  be  made  for  the  long-stay  visitor. 

Pennsylvania  has  provided  some  facilities  within  several  of  the 
state  parks,  but  it  appears  that  for  many  of  the  areas,  neither  state  nor  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  providing  adequately  for  the  need. 

The  following  table  shows  the  guest  day  attendance  is  state- 
owned  lodges  and  cabins  for  the  16  states  reporting  the  highest  numbers  of  such 
attendance  in  1956.  Pennsylvania  ranks  fifth  in  total  attendance  and  tenth  in 
percentage  of  total  state  park  attendance,  which  is  less  than  one  percent. 
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Guest  Day  Attendance  in  State  Park  Lodges  and  Cabin?  for  It  Seoio:: 

State  In  Lodges  In  Cabins  Total  Percentage  of  state  park 

Attendance 


Alabama 

7,200 

49,661 

56,861 

2.14 

Arkansas 

15,000 

31,000 

46,000 

4.24 

Indiana 

156,980 

22,585 

179,565 

6.45 

Kentucky 

93,000 

90,000 

183,000 

4.35 

Maine 

3,301 

3,301 

0.73 

Michigan 

2,877 

8,755 

11,632 

0.06 

Minnesota 

13,418 

5,207 

18,625 

0.92 

Missouri 

18,000 

73,000 

91,000 

3.47 

New  York 

24,942 

318,057 

342,999 

1.16 

Ohio 

47,544 

47,544 

0.4 

Oklahoma 

50,000 

150,000 

200,000 

2.15 

Tennessee 

17,845 

49,266 

67,111 

2.21 

Texas 

3,829 

30,940 

34,769 

0.79 

Washington 

12,805 

12,805 

0.23 

West  Virginia 

4,618 

51,859 

56,477 

3.16 

PENNSYLVANIA 

3,800 

91,065 

94,865 

0.87 

The  following  table  shows  the  total 

capacity  of 

state  park 

accommodations  and  also 

the  reported 

capacity  of  private  housing  enterprises 

adjacent  to  state  parks  by  districts 

• 

Canacitv  of  In-Park 

and  Out- of- 

Park  Housing-  Accommodations  by  Districts 

Capacity  of 

Number  of 

Capacities 

Private  Accommodations 

District  Park  Accom. 

Parks 

Of  Motels 

Hotel 

Cabins 

I 

36 

2 

*235 

*144 

*10 

II 

70 

1 

180 

343 

233 

III 

102 

1 

262 

306 

263 

IV 

16 

1 

35 

100 

75 

V 

62 

1 

35 

30 

VI 

217 

5 

580 

64O 

42 

VII 

281 

3 

50 

100 

600 

VIII 

60 

Total 

784 

14 

1,437 

1,633 

1,253 

* It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  private  facilities  were  not  reported. 


It  can,  therefore,  be  deducted  that  approximately  14,300  people 
could  spend  an  overnight  camping  or  housed  in  or  near  a state  park.  Such  fig- 
ure represents  only  135  of  such  facilities  for  each  100,000  of  the  State's 
population. 
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f . Park  Cabins 

In  only  14  of  the  state  parks  are  overnight  or  vacation  rental 
cabins  available  for  those  who  wish  to  spend  more  than  a day  in  an  area  - or 
even  spend  an  entire  vacation,  if  satisfactory  accommodations  are  available. 

During  1956,  the  784  park  cabins  and  lodges  provided  indoor 
accommodations  for  a total  of  94*855  visitor-days  for  an  average  of  only  121 
per  unit.  The  reason  for  such  low  average  use  per  unit  may  be  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  cabins  do  not  provide  modern  accommodations. 

The  survey  indicates  that  private  enterprise  provides  nearby 
housing  to  accommodate  five  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  can  the  park  facil- 
ities. However,  accommodations,  such  as  motels,  hotels  and  cabins  are  very 
limited  near  many  of  the  more  remote  parks,  which  could  be  extremely  popular 
for  vacationists. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  state  or  private  enterprise  should 
recognize  such  need  and  plan  accordingly.  Since  the  state  already  has  entered 
the  park  cabin  rental  field,  it  might  well  continue  to  expand  such  activity 
as  a part  of  the  overall  recreation  facility  expansion  program. 

g.  Camp  Grounds 

Statistics  indicate  that  camping  in  state  parks,  either  by  tent 
or  trailer,  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  each  year.  Although,  the  nation- 
wide increase  in  1956  was  19  percent  over  1955,  several  states  have  reported 
even  higher  percentage  of  increases  for  1957  over  1956,  some  of  which  were 
more  than  30  percent. 

Although  camping  interest  is  relatively  high  in  Pennsylvania, 
probably  because  of  the  2,300  campsites  available  in  42  state  park  'units,  the 
average  number  of  camper  days  at  each  site  In  1956  was  but  201.  Using  4 as 
the  average  size  of  a camping  party,  each  site  was  used  for  an  average  of  only 
50  days. 


In  only  3 state  park  campgrounds,  which  provide  23  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  campsites  in  the  state  park  system,  have  modern  toilet 
accommodations  been  provided.  Each  have  100  or  more  campsites.  In  several 
other  state  parks,  having  from  70  to  260  sites  each,  only  pit- type  facilities 
are  provided.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  average  number  of  days  per  season 
each  campsite  was  used  would  be  much  higher  if  the  campers  were  provided  with 
modern  shower  and  toilet  accommodations. 

Many  trailer  campers  expect  more  elaborate  installations  for 
their  modern  "covered  wagons",  such  as  water,  electric  and  sewer  connections. 
Such  accommodations  also  influence  the  length  of  time  which  they  will  stay, 
and  many,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  will  remain  an  entire  season. 

Kitchen  shelters  with  cooking  facilities  are  important  conven- 
iences, especially  for  tent  campers  during  a rainy  spell,  and  can  be  an  induce- 
ment to  remain,  regardless  of  the  weather. 


Campsites  should  be  located,  whenever  possible  adjacent  to  a 
lake  or  stream  and  where  there  is  good  shade  and  circulation.  The  ground 
should  have  a gentle  slope  for  quick  run-off.  Individual  sites  should  be 
sufficiently  separated  to  provide  some  degree  of  privacy. 

The  89  state  park  agencies  in  47  states  reported  for  1956, 
an  increase  in  tent  and  trailer  camping  attendance  of  19  percent  over  1955, 
and  double  the  figure  of  four  years  previous.  The  three  West  Coast  States 
accounted  for  more  then  one-third  of  the  camping  visits  and  Michigan  and  New 
York  for  another  third. 

The  extent  to  which  certain  accommodations  are  provided,  such 
as  shower  houses,  kitchen  shelters,  water  systems  and  modern  sanitary  facil- 
ities have  a marked  effect  on  the  attendance.  Also  the  degree  to  which  the 
naturalistic  environment  is  retained  and  opportunities  provided  for  a variety 
of  activities,  such  as  swimming,  fishing  and  biking,  influence  greatly  the 
camping  attendan.ce.  The  continuing  growth  of  this  activity,  especially  in 
state  parks,  seems  to  justify  provision  of  a minimum  of  40  campsites  for  each 
100,000  population,  and  many  more  if  modern  facilities  were  provided.  A re- 
cent overnight  camping  survey  in  the  State  of  Washington  revealed,  among  other 
things,  that  72.2  percent  of  the  campers  go  to  state  parks  because  of  the 
"Pleasure  of  being  in  the  out-of-doors". 


Comparative  Data  on  Campsites  and  Use  Thereof  in  Various  States 


No.  of  Tent 
& Trailer 

State  Campsites  (l) 

Campsites 
per  .100,000 
Population 

1956  Reported 
Camper 
Attendance 

Camper  Attend- 
ance per  1,000 
Population ( 1950) 

Average  No. 
Campers  per 
Campsite 

California 

2,995 

28 

2,359,522 

236 

782 

Indiana 

667 

17 

156,544 

40 

234 

Maine 

504 

55 

1.01,565 

110 

202 

Michigan 

7,738 

121 

1,447,077 

226 

187 

Minnesota 

373 

13 

132,704 

44 

355 

New  Hampshire 

324 

6 

108,767 

235 

336 

New  York 

5,363 

36 

1,090,191 

73 

203 

Ohio 

858 

11 

190,125 

26 

222 

Washington 

1,704 

72 

510,837 

215 

299 

West  Virginia 

34 

1,428 

PENNSYLVANIA 

2,300 

22 

461, 667 

44 

201 

(l)  From  "State  Park  Statistics"  - 1954?  except  Pennsylvania.,  which  is 
1957  total. 
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Pennsylvania  ranks  but  sixth  in  number  of  campsites  per  100,000 
population,  and  seventh  in  camper  attendance  per  1,000  population.  More  and 
better  equipped  campgrounds,  located  near  water  bodies,  would  tend  to  attract 
many  more  campers. 

Distribution  of  Tent  and  Trailer  Campsites  by  Districts 

Number  of  Areas  in  Which 

District Campsites  Are  Located Total  Number  of  Campsites 


I 

2 

135 

II 

5 

527 

III 

5 

105 

IV 

4 

164 

V 

6 

543 

VI 

13 

273 

VII 

4 

438 

VIII 

n. 

■> 

115 

Total 

42 

2,300 

@ 4 per  campsite  - 9,200  campers 

The  Washington  survey  also  revealed  that  the  average  size  of  a 
camping  party  is  3.93  persons,  the  average  length  of  stay  was  3.12  days  and 
the  average  expenditure  per  party  per  day  was  $29.20. 

Six  areas,  namely,  Hickory  Rim,  Promised  Land,  Cook  Forest, 
Pymatuning,  Shawnee  and  Cowans  Gap  all  have  camping  accommodations  for  100  or 
more  camp  groups  and  combined  have  a capacity  for  1,777  camp  groups,  or  more 
than  the  total  of  all  of  the  other  36  areas  where  such  facilities  are  provided. 
All  except  Cook  Forest  have  fine  bodies  of  water,  which  offer  fishing  and  boat- 
ing. 


h.  Group  Camping 

The  20  group  camps  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Parks,  which  can 
accommodate  3,000  campers,  were  used  for  a total  average  of  but  49  days  in  1956. 
With  such  fine  facilities  available  to  organizations  or  family  groups,  it  is 
extremely  unfortunate  that  more  use  is  not  made  thereof.  It  may  be  that  some 
rearrangement  is  necessary  in  the  camp  facilities  to  make  them  usable  at  the 
same  time  by  several  small  groups  in  lieu  of  a single  large  group. 

The  group  camp  movement  is  still  growing,  and  there  are,  no 
doubt,  large  numbers  of  private,  quasi-public,  church  or  industrial  groups  who 
would  quickly  plan  to  utilize  such  facilities  if  their  availability  were  known. 

Camping  by  organized  groups  in  state  parks  has  become  an  accepted 
activity.  The  natural  surroundings  and  varied  opportunities  for  outdoor  activi- 
ties, which  many  youth  and  grown-ups  could  not  otherwise  enjoy,  fully  justifies 
such  movement. 
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For  1954^  the  89  state  park  agencies  in  47  states  reported  a 
total  of  308  such  camps,  with  a total  camper  capacity  of  35,546.  The  total 
group  camper-days  reported  for  1956  was  1,809,019,  which  represented  approxi- 
mately L+.6  percent  of  the  total  overnight  attendance  in  tents,  trailers,  cabins, 
lodges  and  organized  camps. 

In  Pennsylvania,  it  represented  21  percent  of  the  total  overnight 
attendance  of  704,718,  indicating  a much  stronger  participation  in  such  activity 
than  the  national  average.  However,  - assuming  the  facilities  were  occupied  to 
full  camp  capacity  at  all  times,  they  were  used  for  only  49  days,  whereas  on  the 
same  basis  the  state  park  group  camps  in  the  following  states  were  occupied  as 
follows:  Michigan  - 128  days;  New  Hampshire  - 89  days;  Ohio  - 80  days;  Maine  - 
75  days;  and  Indiana  - 65  days.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Pennsylvania  group 
camps  are  not  used  a much  greater  number  of  days,  either  for  family  camping  or 
by  organized  groups. 


Group  Camp  Statistics  for  11  States 


State No.  of  Camps Total  Capacity  of  Camp  Camper  Days  for  1956 


California 

16 

2,555 

3,781 

Indiana 

13 

1,437 

94,107 

Maine 

1 

100 

7,567 

Michigan 

16 

1,054 

146,242 

Minnesota 

12 

1,477 

34,812 

New  Hampshire 

2 

260 

23,100 

New  York 

76 

10,200 

461,762 

Ohio 

1 

200 

16,069 

Washington 

10 

846 

36,780 

West  Virginia 

2 

150 

2,231 

PENNSYLVANIA 

20 

3,010  (1) 

14.8,186 

(l)  From  survey  reports  (1957) 
i.  Swimming 

Swimming  ranks  third  in  popularity  among  state  park  visitors, 
closely  behind  fishing.  It  provides  exercise  to  a degree  for  the  picnicker, 
camper,  or  one  who  visits  a park  primarily  to  swim  or  bathe.  It  is  a magnet 
for  many  and  a pleasurable  added  activity  for  others.  Although  many  municipal, 
county  or  private  pools  are  readily  available  nearby,  there  is  an  added  attrac- 
tion to  a beach  or  pool  in  the  natural  surroundings  of  a large  state  park.  For 
those  living  in  many  small  communities,  it  may  provide  the  closest  opportunity 
for  such  healthful  activity. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  beaches  and  pools  in 
each  District  and  the  estimated  total  capacity  at  any  one  time,  which  totals 
171,200.  The  capacity  of  the  31  bathhouses  would  limit  materially  the  number  of 
bathers,  except  that  many  are  dressed  for  bathing  or  swimming  upon  arrival. 


' 
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Others  do  not  avail  themselves  of  bathhouse  changing  facilities,  but  use  rest 
rooms,  cars,  bushes,  etc.,  for  such  purpose.  Some  provision  should  be  avail- 
able at  every  beach  or  pool  for  adequate  changing  accommodations. 


Beaches  Pools  Bathhouses 


District 

Number 

Capacity 

Number 

Capacity 

Number 

Capacity 

I 

3 

33,000 

500 

II 

7 

8,850 

4 

1,333 

III 

2 

2,300 

1 

400 

3 

377 

IV 

3 

5,300 

2 

500 

2 

450 

V 

7 

44,300 

2 

500  (1) 

7 

460 

VI 

9 

4,800 

2 

300 

9 

2,000 

VII 

7 

62,200 

3 

770 

VIII 

2 

8.750 

1 

100 

Total 

40 

169,500 

7 

1,700 

31 

5,990 

(l)  Pool  at  Blue  Knob  State  Park  serves  only  the  group  camp. 


The  three  state  parks  with  the  greatest  capacity  for  swimming  are: 
French  Creek  in  District  I,  Shawnee  in  District  V,  and  Pennsylvania  in  District 
VII. 


Adequate  parking  area  must  be  provided  for  those  who  visit  the 
park  primarily  for  this  activity  without  having  to  occupy  parking  areas  adjacent 
to  picnicking  areas. 

Life  guards  are  reported  assigned  to  all  but  7 of  the  beaches  or 
pools.  Where  such  a public  facility  is  available,  provision  should  be  made  for 
proper  supervision  and  protection,  if  only  for  short  specified  periods,  when 
qualified  life  guards  can  be  provided. 

The  high  popularity  of  swimming  must  be  given  due  consideration 
in  planning  any  program  of  recreation  facilities.  The  more  popular  state  parks 
are  those  which  provide  pools  or  beaches.  Therefore,  in  any  proposed  new  park 
development,  provision  should  be  made  for  a large  pool,  unless  a good  bathing 
beach  on  a clean,  sizeable  water  body  can  be  provided.  A large  sunning  area  or 
nice  sizeable  sand  beach  is  also  important,  as  either  make  it  possible  to  accommo- 
date a much  larger  number  of  participants  at  one  time.  Spectator  areas,  either 
open  or  shaded,  for  non-participants,  are  always  popular  facilities  and  need  to 
be  given  more  emphasis  in  the  planning  of  pools  or  beaches. 

Qualified  life  guards  should  be  on  duty  at  all  times  when  swimming 

is  permitted. 
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A bathhouse  or  cabanas  should  be  available  for  changing  clothes 
wherever  swimming  is  permitted.  Shower  houses  are  almost  as  important  and 
should  be  provided  at  all  such  operations. 

The  reported  capacity  of  the  bathhouses  is  only  3.5  percent  of 
the  capacity  of  the  beaches  and  pools.  Such  unbalance  should  be  corrected 
considerably  if  the  fullest  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  such  facilities. 


j.  Boating 


The  survey  report  shows  713  state-owned  rental  boats  available 
in  ten  state  parks,  one  state  forest  monument  and  two  commission  parks,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  2,967. 


parks . 


Ramps  for  unloading  privately-owned  boats  were  reported  in  6 


A supply  and  demand  check  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  boat  rental  service  should  be  expanded.  National  statistics 
show  that  the  number  of  private  boat  owners  is  increasing  annually  at  unprece- 
dented rates,  and  the  need  may  be  greater  to  provide  access  ramps  than  to  make 
more  rental  boats  available. 

The  control  of  motor-driven  boats  on  state  park  lakes  must  be 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  safety,  especially  with  the  growing  popularity 
of  water  skiing,  which  would  only  be  permitted  on  large  bodies  of  water. 

Boating,  either  for  fishing  or  solely  for  recreation,  has  always 
been  a popular  state  park  activity,  and  it  is  surprising  that  more  such  facil- 
ities have  not  been  provided  in  a number  of  the  areas,  especially  on  the  larger 
lakes  or  reservoirs.  Even  though  the  number  of  privately-owned  boats  is  in- 
creasing each,  year,  there  still  is  a need  for  providing  ample  opportunities  for 
the  park  visitors  who  desire  to  fish  from  a boat  or  enjoy  an  occasional  boating 
experience. 


The  need  for  establishing  ramps  at  a number  of  the  parks  for 
the  launching  of  private  boats  is  very  apparent.  It  necessitates  provision 
also  for  parking  for  the  cars  with  boat  trailers. 

In  all  existing  or  new  developments  where  boating  could  be  en- 
joyed, rental  boat  operations  should  be  initiated  to  supplement  the  too  few  now 
operated  in  only  13  units  of  the  state  park  system  and  with  but  713  boats. 

k.  Fishing 

With  the  issuance  of  almost  3/4  million  fishing  licenses  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1956,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  wherever  such  activity  can 
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be  pursued  in  state  parks,  many  people  will  participate,  even  though  the 
success  may  be  far  less  favorable  because  of  the  angler  impact,  than  at 
other  less  frequented  "fishing  holes". 


The  survey  reports  show  85  areas  affording  fishing  opportuni- 
ties, divided  as  follows: 


40  in  state  parks 
33  in  state  picnic  areas 
4 in  state  forest  monuments 
3 in  commission  parks 
1 in  a historical  park 


With  the  proposed  program  of  the  Fish  Commission  to  develop 
many  new  public  access  fishing  areas  to  supplement  the  20  already  acquired, 
some  of  the  impact  on  state  park  waters  by  the  ardent  fishermen  will  be 
lessened.  However,  the  necessity  of  keeping  state  park  waters  well  stocked 
must  be  emphasized,  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  park  visitors,  who  enjoy 
a "round  of  fishing"  mixed  in  with  other  activities. 

Wherever  possible  in  state  parks  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  expand  fishing  opportunities  and  catch  potentials. 


The  134-  fee  fishing  lakes  or  ponds,  licensed  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  well  distributed  throughout  the  state,  also  draw  many  fish- 
ing enthusiasts,  primarily  because  of  the  good  angling  opportunities. 


It  is  essential,  that  all  public  waters  be  given  top  priority 
in  any  propagation  stocking  program  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  carry 
on  a continuous  anti -pollution  program.. 


1.  Hiking  and  Riding 


The  fullest  enjoyment  of  state  parks  and  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  they  possess  can  best  be  attained  by  hiking  or  riding  through  the  un- 
disturbed interior  of  the  wooded,  areas  or  from  vantage  points  along  trails. 
They  can  afford  opportunities  for  seeing  nature  practically  undisturbed, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  area,  which  have  not 
become  extinct  because  of  the  inroads  of  civilization  on  the  surrounding 
region . 


Trailside  markers  and  museums,  supplemented  by  interpretive 
programs,  extend  the  educational  and  recreational  benefits  of  hiking  and 
riding  along  nature  trails.  None  are  reported  by  the  survey. 

The  survey  reports  indicate  a total  of  875  miles  of  hiking 
trails  and  170  miles  of  riding  trails  within  or  adjoining  the  various 
units,  with  some  in  every  District.  Separation  between  the  several  types 
of  units  are  as  follows : 
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Areas 

Hiking  Trails 

No.  of  Areas  Miles 

Riding  Trails 

No.  of  Areas  Miles 

State  Parks 

33 

460 

11 

74 

State  Forest  Picnic  Areas 

31 

371 

3 

22 

State  Forest  Monuments 

4 

29 

2 

60 

Commission  Parks 

3 

13 

2 

14 

Historical  Parks 

1 

2 

Total 

72 

875 

18 

170 

Trail  systems , either  for  hiking  or  riding  are  available  in 
but  72  units  of  the  state  park  system.  Every  state  park  or  state  recrea- 
tion area  should  provide  some  such  opportunities , even  though  it  may 
necessitate  the  planting  of  native  trees  and  plants  to  create  the  desired 
effect. 


m.  Plavflelds 

State  park  areas  provide-  excellent  opportunities  for  large 
organized  picnics.  They  may  be  by  family,  town,  church,  lodge,  industrial 
or  commercial  groups,  who  hold  annual  picnics.  For  such  occasions  there 
may  be  need  for  a playfield,  where  races  and  contests,  baseball  or  softball 
games  may  be  held.  It  is,  therefore,  logical  that  where  open  areas  are 
available  adjacent  to  the  picnic  areas,  or  can  be  cleared  without  too  great 
loss  of  natural  timber,  a level  area  of  from  one  to  five  acres  be  provided 
with  a tough  turf  and  a backstop  installed.  In  larger  parks,  several  such 
areas  may  be  justified. 

The  report  lists  50  such  playfields  in  32  areas,  with  a 
total  of  186  acres : 

19  in  state  parks 

6 in  state  forest  picnic  areas 

2 in  state  forest  monuments 

5 in  commission  parks 

n.  Golf  Courses 

Provision  for  playing  golf  has  been  considered,  generally,  by 
state  park  authorities,  as  an  activity  which  is  municipal  in  character  and 
not  in  keeping  with  state  park  principles  and  policies.  However,  because 
of  the  proximity  of  larger  municipalities  to  state  parks,  some  golf  courses 
have  been  made  a part  of  the  park  development.  They  require  constant  and 
careful  maintenance  to  satisfy  the  ardent  golfer,  and  such  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  the  employment  of  specially  trained  personnel.  There 
may  be  instances  where  the  number  of  potential  players  day  after  day  warrants 
provision  of  such  facilities  in  state  parks,  but  as  a general  rule,  such 
has  not  been  the  case. 
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Although  a golf  course  is  provided  in  Caledonia  State  Park, 
it  may  be  fully  warranted.  Development  of  golf  courses  in  state  recreation 
areas,  adjacent  to  metropolitan  districts,  may  also  be  justified  because 
of  large  numbers  of  potential  players  and  available  sizeable  tracts.  Day -use 
areas,  with  picnic  accommodations  and  a variety  of  facilities  are  rapidly 
becoming  popular  in  conjunction  with  golf  courses,  so  an  entire  family  can 
recreate  at  the  same  .time. 

o.  Winter  Snorts 

The  growing  interest  in  certain  types  of  winter  sports  has 
long  been  of  concern  to  state  park  authorities.  Where  facilities  have 
been  developed,  they  have  often  increased  the  popularity  of  the  area, 
thus  making  it  a year-round  rendezvous  for  recreationists,  especially 
when  winter  housing  and  a warming  shelter  are  available. 

In  areas  with  suitable  topographic  conditions  for  developing 
ski  or  toboggan  runs  without  despoiling  the  natural  landscape,  such 
installations  may  be  justified. 

Winter  access  to  such  areas  often  becomes  a problem  and  the 
justification  for  keeping  roads  open  and  maintaining  the  facilities  depends 
greatly  on  the  potential  use  to  which  the  facilities  may  be  placed.  People 
of  nearby  communities,  which  have  no  such  facilities,  would  in  most  instances 
receive  the  greatest  benefits,  except  when  exceptionally  fine  ski  or  toboggan 
slopes  are  available  to  draw  users  from  some  distance  away. 

Several  of  the  state  parks  contain  the  necessary  topographic 
features  for  a winter  sports  area.  Sufficient  interest  must  be  evidenced, 
however,  to  justify  any  very  extensive  development.  Winter  access  by  car 
or  train  or  preferably  both  must  be  assured  and  warming  facilities  must  be 
provided,  regardless  of  the  number  participating. 

The  amount  of  normal  snowfall  and  the  length  of  time  it  remains 
are  important  factors  in  determining  the  practicability  of  developing  ski 
and  toboggan  runs  and  installing  tows. 

Provision  for  skating  presents  a much  easier  situation,  where 
a sheet  of  ice  can  be  cleared  on  an  existing  lake  or  reservoir,  or  a flooded 
rink  developed  adjacent  to  some  structure  which  could  serve  as  a warming 
house.  There  again,  however,  is  a problem  of  providing  winter  access  for 
a limited  number  of  users. 

Hie  survey  reports  show  18  skating  rinks  operating  in  a like 
number  of  state  park  units,  13  of  which  are  provided  in  areas  of  historical 
significance  and  5 in  state  forest  monuments. 

Some  winter  fishing  is  reported  and  only  in  one  state  park, 
namely.  Big  Pocono,  is  any  skiing  activity  reported. 
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p.  Hunting 

Hunting  is  not  generally  considered  a state  park  activity 
because  of  the  accepted  policy  that  the  fauna  in  state  parks  should  be 
protected  to  help  retain  the  natural  balance.  In  some  states,  parks  which 
have  been  closed  to  all  types  of  hunting,  have,  of  necessity,  been  opened 
for  the  killing  of  certain  species,  which  became  out  of  balance  because 
of  the  impact  of  civilization  in  the  adjoining  regions. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  so  much  has  been  done  to  provide  good 
hunting  opportunities  by  the  Game  Commission  and  on  state  and  national 
forest  lands  and  other  established  hunting  grounds,  there  seems  little 
justification  for  the  permitting  of  general  hunting  on  any  large  state 
park. 


The  survey  reports  indicate  that  hunting  is  permitted  in 
22  state  parks.  In  the  interest  of  bringing  back  a biotic  balance,  a 
regulation,  prohibiting  any  hunting  in  state  parks  would  be  fully  war- 
ranted. Most  other  states  rigidly  enforce  such  prohibiting  regulations. 

q.  Historic  Preservation 

The  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  set  the  pattern  in 
Pennsylvania  for  preserving  areas  of  outstanding  historic  significance, 
when,  in  1893,  it  authorized  the  establishment  of  Valley  Forge,  one  of 
the  most  historic  shrines  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  Pennsylvania's 
first  state  park.  The  subsequent  establishment  of  historical  Fort 
Washington,  Washington  Crossing,  Bushy  Run  Battlefield  and  Brandywine 
Battlefield,  gave  further  evidence  of  such  recognition.  All  are  ad- 
ministered by  separate  commissions. 


Hie  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  accepted  its  responsi- 
bility for  preserving  the  historical  aspects  of  8 other  areas  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  Commission  administers  16  designated  historic  sites 
or  museums.  Such  historical  heritage  should  be  perpetuated  as  a part  of 
the  State's  responsibility,  and  the  generations  of  the  future  should  have 
access  to  the  fine  museums  and  restorations  which  relate  the  early  history 
of  the  Keystone  State. 

4.  Specific  Recommendations  as  to  Individual  Areas 

These  analyses  have  been  prepared  from  information  submitted 
on  the  questionnaires  prepared  as  a part  of  this  survey  and  from  other 
information  provided  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Because  the  extent  of  use  of  any  area  may  be  influenced  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  by  other  nearby  state  park  areas,  such  situations 
have  been  considered. 
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There  may  also  be  other  opportunities  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion provided  by  other  agencies  and  private  enterprise,  which  relieve  an 
area  of  some  of  the  recreational  impact,  and  of  which  there  is  no  knowledge. 
Any  such  situations  might  alter  to  a degree  any  comments  or  criticisms 
contained  herein. 

The  accepted  factors  of  4 persons  per  car  and  8 persons  per 
picnic  unit  have  been  used  in  these  analyses. 

The  private  overnight  accommodations  were  those  reported  on 
the  questionnaires  as  "available  near  area",  which  is  assumed  to  be  not 
more  than  10  miles  distant,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Camping  site  numbers  include  those  reported  for  both  tents 

and  trailers. 


For  some  areas,  the  questionnaires  were  not  filled  out  in 
their  entirety,  and  any  such  omissions  could  influence  materially  a true 
analysis  of  that  area. 

The  proposed  plan  for  expansion  and/or  development  of  the 
13  areas  with  monies  provided  by  Act  236  - Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Fund  - has 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  preparing  the  comments  for  each  state 

park. 


Only  the  areas  now  classified  as  "state  parks"  have  been 
analyzed  herein,  although  the  extent  to  which  other  areas  receive  a recrea- 
tional impact  has  been  recognized. 

Several  of  the  smaller  areas  now  classified  as  "state  park" 
might  logically  be  considered  for  reclassification  as  "state  waysides"  or 
"state  recreation  areas". 

a.  BENDIGO  STATE  PARK  - Elk  County  - 100  acres  - 

1 acre  land  and.  river 

Nearest  large  community  - Johnsonburg  (4,367) 

Other  recreational  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

East  Branch  of  Clarion  River  - Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

Parker  Dam  and  Sizerville  State  Parks 

Wayside  S.F.F.A. 

Facilities  for: 

Parking.  - 318  cars  - 1,272  persons 
Picnicking  - 42  units  - 336  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearest  private  overnight  accommodations  - Johnsonburg  (possibly) 
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Swimming  - Pool  capacity  - 350  - Bathhouse  - 350 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - none 

Commissary  - none 

Trails  - none 

Playfields  - 1 - 1 acre 

Nearest  airports  - King's  Field  near  Ridgway  and  at  St.  Mary's 

This  area  is  near  the  easterly  limits  of  Allegheny  National 
Forest  and  within  the  limits  of  a State  Game  Commission  unit. 

The  access  roads  are  reported  fair. 

The  parking  area  capacity  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  current 
needs  of  picnickers  and  swimmers  - unless  the  new  pool  capacity  increases 
picnicking  considerably. 

Present  picnic  facilities  are  probably  adequate  but  may  need  to 
be  increased  because  of  the  new  pool,  which  is  a part  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Lease  Fund  Program. 

The  camp  grounds  at  Sizerville  and  Parker  Pam  State  Parks  do 
not  appear  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  region;  thus,  at  least 
20  sites  should  be  provided,  especially  with  the  Clarion  Reservoir  nearby 
for  fishing. 


Park  cabins  are  probably  not  justified  since  such  are  available 
at  Parker  Dam  and  with  the  possibility  of  more,  than  the  one  now  at  Sizerville, 
being  constructed. 

The  playfield  is  justified. 

Modern  sanitary  facilities  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  in- 
creased impact,  because  of  the  new  swimming  pool,  now  under  construction. 

The  limited  size  of  this  park  does  not  warrant  further  expansion 
unless  adjacent  State  Game  Lands  could  be  added  to  this  unit. 

b.  BIG  PQCQNQ  STATE  PARK  -'Monroe  County  - 1,300  acres 

Nearest  large  community  - Stroudsburg  (6,36l) 

Other  recreational  areas  within  25  miles  radius: 

Hickory  Run,  Promised  Land,  Tobyhanna,  George  W.  Childs 
and  Gouldsboro  State  Parks 
Bruce  Lake  S.F.M. 

Pecks  Pond  and  Snow  Hill  S.F.P.A.s 
Fairview  Lake  Public  Access  Fishing  Area 
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Facisities  for: 

Parking  - 230  cars  - 920  persons 
Picnicking  - 50  units  - 400  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearest  private  accommodations  - hotels,  motels,  cabins  - 

total  capacity  - 300 

Swimming  - none 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - none 
Commissary  - 1 

Trails  - hiking  - 12  miles  - riding  - 12  miles 
Playfields  - none 

Hunting  permitted  on  1,000  acre  area  within  park 
Airport  - Mt.  Pocono 

This  area  is  primarily  for  picnicking  because  of  an  outstanding 
scenic  overlook. 

The  access  roads  are  reported  good  in  all  directions. 

The  parking  area  seems  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  picnickers 
as  well  as  those  who  like  the  trails  or  just  drive  in  for  the  scenic  view. 

The  camp  grounds  at  Hickory  Run  and  Promised  Land  State  Parks 
are  probably  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  region. 

Although  there  are  no  park  cabins,  private  housing  accommoda- 
tions appear  to  be  adequate  and  such  state  park  facilities  not  justified. 

A survey  might  prove  different. 

A playfield  seems  justified  in  this  area. 

Modern  sanitary  facilities  are  justified  in  this  area. 

c.  BIG  SPRING  STATE  PAM  - Perry  County  - 25  acres 


Nearest  large  community  - Newport  ( 1,893) 

Other  recreational  areas  within  25  miles  radius : 

Caledonia,  Cowans  Gap,  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  and  Trough 
Creek  State  Parks,  Bear  Valley,  Colonel  Denning,  County  Line, 
East  Licking  Creek,  Fowlers  Hollow,  Licking  Creek  and  Kansas 
Valley  S.F.P.A.s 
Proposed  Mifflin  County  Park 

Facilities  for: 

Parking  - 500  cars  - 2,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 102  units  - 816  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 
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Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none 
Swimming  - none 
Boats  - none 

Trails  - many  miles  of  state  roads  and  trails  suitable 

for  hiking 

Playfields  - none 
Commissaries  - none 
Fishing  - none 

Nearest  airport  - Shippensburg 

This  small  forested  area  does  not  warrant  further  expansion 
for  other  activities  than  picnicking. 

The  parking  area  capacity  seems  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  picnickers  and  hikers. 

With  facilities  for  camping  and  swimming  at  the  three  adjacent 
state  parks,  there  seems  no  justification  for  providing  for  more  types  of 
activities  in  this  area,  except  a playfield. 

The  proposed  Mifflin  County  Riverfront  Access  Park  will  provide 
fishing  or  boating  to  a section  of  the  state  that  this  area  serves. 

Consideration  should  be  given  for  reclassifying  it  as  a "state 

wayside". 


d.  BLACK  MOSHANNON  STATE  PARK  - Centre  County  - 2,150  acres  - 

250  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  Community  - Philipsburg  - 8 miles  (3,988) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Greenwood  Furnace  and  Whipple  Dam  State  Parks 
Bucktail  Historical  Park 

Colerain,  Old  Locust,  Old  Town,  Penn -Roosevelt  and  Pine 

Hill  S.F.P.A.s 

Bear  Meadows,  Alan  Seeger,  and  Detweiler  Run  S.F.M.s 
Spring  Creek  Hatchery  Fishing  Area 

Facilities  for: 

Parking  - 500  cars  - 2,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 450  units  - 3,600  persons 
Camping  - 33  sites  - 132  persons 
Cabins  - 14  - 32  persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - hotels,  motels  and 

cabins  - 292  persons 
Swimming  - Beach  - capacity  - 1,500  - bathhouse  - 100 
Boats  -18-72  persons 
Fishing  - Yes 
Commissary  - 1 
Trails  - none 
Playfields  - none 

Airports  adjacent  to  park  and  at  State  College,  Philipsburg 

and  Kylertown 
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This  area  receives  heavy  impact  and  it  appears  that  attend- 
ance is  not  influenced  greatly  by  the  other  nearby  recreational  developments. 

The  facilities  for  picnicking  have  been  increased  materially 
but  as  yet  parking  provision  has  not  been  made  for  increased  facilities  along 
the  east  side  of  the  lake.  The  total  parking  area  facilities  to  serve  the 
capacity  required  for  picnickers,  swimmers  and  fishermen,  should  be  practi- 
cally doubled. 


Cabins  and  nearby  housing  accommodations  may  be  adequate, 
although  more  cabins  might  be  justified.  The  location  of  the  cabins, 
separated  from  the  day  use  areas,  is  well  planned,  even  though  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  beach. 

Demand  for  boats  would  indicate  any  need  for  increasing 

the  number. 


Modern  sanitary  accommodations  to  serve  all  sections  of  the 
park  seem  imperative  because  of  the  heavy  impact  it  receives. 

A camp  ground  kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building  with  heated 
water  would  be  welcome  and  justifiable  improvements  in  the  camp  ground. 

A system  of  foot  trails  and  a playfield  would  add  greatly 
to  the  facilities  in  this  park. 

e.  BLUE  KNOB  STATE  PARK  - Bedfor  County  - 5,597  acres  - Stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Beaverdale-Lloydell  (2,560) 

Other  recreational  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Shawnee  State  Park 
Babcock  S.F.P.A. 

Proposed  new  Glendale  State  Park 
Facilities  for: 

Parking  - 400  cars  - 1,600  persons 
Picnicking  - 90  units  - 720  persons 
Camping  - 6 sites  - 24  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - Beaverdale-Lloydell  - probably 

Swimming  - Pool  for  group  camp  only 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - none 

Trails  - hiking  - 25  miles  - riding  - 12  miles 

Playfields  - none 

Group  Camps  - 2 - 300  capacity 

Nearest  airport  - Bedford 
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This  area,  located  on  a wooded  ridge,  serves  principally  for 
day-use,  since  Shawnee  State  Park,  with  a variety  of  facilities,  lies  close  by. 

The  facilities  for  picnicking  are  probably  adequate. 

The  parking  area  should  be  adequate  for  picnickers  as  well  as 
hikers  and  fishermen. 

The  demand  for  additional  camp  sites  would  indicate  the  adequacy 
of  these  facilities. 

It  is  doubtful  that  park  cabins  are  justified  because  of  the 
lack  of  a water  body. 

The  extensive  system  of  trails  is  an  excellent  facility  for  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  group  campers. 

The  necessity  for  modern  sanitary  accommodations  in  the  picnic 
area  is  a borderline  case. 

With  a variety  of  activities  being  planned  for  Glendale  State 
Park  in  Cambria  County,  around  the  largest  reservoir  lake  wholly  within  the  state, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  early  need  for  expanding  the  facilities  in  this 
park. 


f.  CALEDONIA  STATE  PARK  - Franklin  County  - 1,233  acres  - Stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Chambersburg  (17,212) 

Other  recreational  areas  within  25  miles: 

Big  Spring,  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Cowans  Gap  and  Mont  Alto 

State  Parks 

Bear  Valley,  Old  Forge  S.F.P.A.s 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek  Hatchery  Fishing  area 

Buchan  an ' s B i rthpl ace  S . H . P . 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 

Facilities  for: 

Parking  - 700  cars  - 2,800  persons 
Picnicking  - 420  units  - 3,360  persons 
Camping  - 80  units  - 320  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - hotels,  motels,  cabins  - 

210  persons 

Swimming  - Pool  - 300  capacity  - bathhouse  - 150  capacity 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 
Commissary  - 2 

Trails  - hiking  - 3 miles  - riding  - 2 miles 

Playfields  - 1 - 10  acres 

Historic  structures  - 2 

Golf  course  - 18  holes 

Airport  - Shippensburg 
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This  area  has  been  developed  probably  to  its  capacity  except 
for  picnicking. 

The  parking  areas,  which  now  have  a capacity  of  approximately 
700  cars,  does  not  equal  the  capacity  of  the  picnic  facilities  nor  does  it 
take  into  account  those  patronizing  the  pool.  Neither  does  it  provide  for 
those  playing  golf,  fishing  or  hiking.  A total  capacity  for  1,050  cars  is 
recommended. 


Additional  picnic  facilities  may  not  be  necessary  because  of  the 
close  proximity  of  four  other  state  parks,  but  if  so,  parking  capacity  should 
be  added  accordingly. 

Modem  toilet  facilities  are  reported  and  presumably  serve 
both  the  swimming  area  and  the  picnic  grounds. 

A camp  ground  kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building  with  modern 
sanitary  accommodations  is  recommended. 

The  trails  and  historic  aspects  makes  this  a well-rounded 

development. 


g.  CHAPMAN  DAM  STATE  PARK  - Warren  County  - 625  acres  - 

70  acres  water  and  stream 

Nearest  large  community  ~ Warren  (14,849) 

Other  recreational  areas  within  25  miles : 

This  area  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Allegheny 

National  Forest 

Cook  Forest  State  Park 
Drake  Well  Historical  Park 

Tionesta  Creek  - Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir 
Tubbs  Run  Hatchery  Fishing  Area 

Facilities  for: 

Parking  - 200  cars  - 800  people;  90  cars  - 320  persons 

under  development 

Picnicking  - 290  units  - 2,320  persons 

Camping  - 45  units  proposed  - capacity  180  persons 

Cabins  - 1 proposed 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - motel  - 20  persons 

Swimming  - beach  under  development 

Boats  - 10  - 40  persons 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - proposed 

Trails  - none  designated 

Playfields  - 1 proposed 

Airport  - Warren 


■ 
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This  area,  although  lying  within  the  National  Forest  limits, 
augments  such  facilities  as  federal  authorities  provide  and  any  expansion 
heyond  that  which  is  now  under  way  will  depend  greatly  on  the  contemplated 
development  under  the  " Operations  Outdoors"  five-year  program  of  the 
National  Forest  Service. 

The  parking  areas,  including  those  now  under  development, 
are  not  adequate  to  serve  the  capacity  of  the  picnic  area.  With  rental 
boats  available,  fishing,  and  with  a new  swimming  pool  under  construction, 
provision  must  eventually  be  made  for  at  least  400  more  cars. 

Any  expansion  of  picnic  facilities  will  be  dependent  upon 
future  demands. 


Modem  sanitary  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  the 
day  use  area  and  the  swimming  pool. 

The  proposed  camp  site  development  should  include  a kitchen 
shelter,  shower  house  and  modem  toilet  facilities. 

Demand  will  indicate  the  justification  for  constructing  more 
cabins.  Demands  will  also  justify  the  need  for  additional  rental  boats. 

Because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  area,  a commissary  to  serve 
both  the  camping  and  picnic  area  appears  warranted. 

The  proposed  playfield,  adjacent  to  the  day  use  area,  if 
fully  warranted. 

h.  CLEAR  CREEK  STATE  PARK  - Jefferson  County  - 800  acres, 

Stream,  river  and  reservoir 

Nearest  large  community  - Brookville  (4,274) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Cook  Forest  State  Park 

Tionesta  Creek  - Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir 
Tubbs  Run  Hatchery  Fishing  Area 

Facilities  for: 

Parking  - 600  cars  - 2,400  persons 
Picnicking  - 181  units  - 1,448  persons 
Camping  - 38  units  - 152  persons 
Cabins  - 21  - 132  persons 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - motel  - 30  persons  - 

7 miles  from  park 

Swimming  - beach  - 500  capacity  - bathhouse  - 50  capacity 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - picnic  grounds  and  camp  grounds 
Trails  - hiking  - 11  miles,  plus  12  miles  forest  roads 
Playfields  - 1 - 2 acres 
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This  area  and  Cook  Forest  State  Park  nearby  combine  to  provide 
extensive  facilities  for  all  types  of  state  park  recreation,  except  boating. 

The  parking  area  appears  to  be  about  in  balance  to  meet  the 
demands  for  picnicking,  swimming,  fishing  and  hiking. 

Demand  should  determine  the  adequacy  of  picnic  units. 

Demand  should  determine  the  adequacy  of  camping  units,  however, 
a camp  ground  kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building  with  hot  water  should  be 
provided.  Modem  toilet  facilities  are  recommended. 

The  beach  and  pool  appear  adequate,  but  provision  should  be 
made  for  warm  showers  in  the  bathhouse. 

A sewage  disposal  system  serving  modem  toilet  accommodations 
seems  justified  in  this  park. 

The  playfield  is  justified. 

The  park  and  forest  trails  should  add  much  to  the  recreational 
opportunities  in  this  area. 

i.  COLTON  POINT  STATE  PARK  - Tioga  County  - 238  acres 

Nearest  large  community  - Wellsboro  (4*215) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Hills  Creek,  Leonard  Harrison,  Lyman  Run  and  Ole  Bull  State  Parks 
Patterson,  Prouty  Place,  Bradley  Wales,  Fahneystock,  Stony  Fork 
Asaph,  Laurel  Hill,  Morris,  County  Bridge,  Hymer,  Little  Pine 
and  Upper  Pine  Bottom  S.F.P.A.s 
Proposed  new  Clinton  County  State  Park 

Facilities  for: 

Parking  - 250  cars  - 1,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 68  units  - 544  persons 
Camping  - 12  units  - 48  persons 
Cabins  - None 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - None 

Swimming  - None 

Boats  - None 

Fishing  - Yes 

Commissary  - None 

Trails  - hiking  - 1 miles 

Playfields  - None 
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This  area  along  the  "Grand  Canyon  of  Pennsylvania" 
appears  to  he  adequately  developed,  considering  its  topography,  except 
for  modern  sanitary  accommodations.  Four  other  state  parks  and  12  state 
forest  picnic  areas  and  the  proposed  new  Clinton  County  State  Park  all  lie 
within  a 25  mile  radius. 

The  parking  area  is  adequate  for  the  day-use  activities. 

Swimming  is  provided  for  at  Hills  Creek  and  Lyman  Run  State 
Parks  and  is  contemplated  in  the  new  Clinton  County  State  Park  near  Hyner. 

Lack  of  nearby  housing  accommodations  may  justify  the  in- 
stallation of  park  cabins,  here  or  at  Leonard  Harrison  State  Park. 

A playfield  would  be  a worthwhile  improvement. 

Provisions  should  be  made  for  a kitchen  shelter  and  modern 
combination  toilet  and  shower  building. 

The  proposed  developments  in  the  new  Clinton  County  State 
Park  will  influence  any  expansion  of  picnic  facilities. 

j.  COOK  FOREST  STATE  PARK  - Clarion,  Forest  and  Jefferson  Counties 

6,799  acres  - Stream  and  River 

Nearest  large  community  - Brookville  (4,274) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius 
Clear  Creek  and  Chapman  Dam  State  Parks 
Tionesta  Creek  - Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir 
Tubbs  Run  Hatchery  Fishing  Area 
Allegheny  River  Public  Access  Fishing  Area 

Facilities  for; 

Parking  - 400  cars  - 1,600  persons 
Picnicking  - 242  units  - 1,936  persons 
Camping  - 100  units  - 400  persons 
Cabins  - 25 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - hotels  - 135  - Cabins  - 500 
Swimming  - Beach  200  capacity  - Bathhouse  - 20  capacity 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - picnic  grounds  and  camp  grounds 
Trails  - hiking  - 22  miles  - riding  - 5 miles 
Playf ields  - 2 - 9 acres 

This  area  along  the  Clarion  River  supplements  the  facilities 
provided  at  nearby  Clear  Creek  State  Park,  to  provide  extensively  for  all 
types  of  state  park  recreation  except  boating. 


- 
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The  parking  areas  should  provide  for  at  least  200  more  cars 
to  serve  swimmers  and  fishermen  and  hikers  not  concerned  with  picnicking. 


area. 


Modern  toilet  accommodations  should  he  provided  for  the  day-use 


The  swimming  facilities  appear  to  he  adequate.  If  showers  are 
not  available  in  the  bathhouse,  such  should  he  provided. 

The  demand  for  cabins  would  indicate  whether  the  number  should 

be  increased. 


Demand  should  determine  whether  the  number  of  camping  units 
should  be  increased. 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  appear  to  be  numerous  but  the 
adequacy  for  serving  the  large  numbers  this  area  could  draw  for  extended 
visits  should  be  checked. 

The  modem  toilets  accommodations  in  the  camp  ground  should  be 
supplemented  by  a kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building  provided  with  warm  water. 

The  extensive  system  of  trails  and  the  two  playfields  should 
be  sufficient  at  present. 

Chapman  Dam  State  Park  should  have  little  effect  on  this  area. 

k.  COWANS  GAP  STATE  PARK  - Fulton  County  - 1,000  acres  - 

42  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Me Connells burg  (1,126) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Big  Spring,  Caledonia,  Mont  Alto  and  Trough  Creek  State  Parks 
Bear  Valley,  Jerry  Springs  and  Sideling  Hill  S.F.P.A.s 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - not  indicated 
Picnicking  - 396  units  - 3,218  persons 
Camping  - 135  units  - 540  persons 
Cabins  - 15  - 62  persons 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - none  indicated 
Swimming  - beach  - 1,500  persons  - Bathhouse  - 200  est. 

Boats  - 30  - 120  persons 
Fishing  - yes 
Commissary  - 1 

Trails  - hiking  - 3 miles  - forest  trails  adjoining 
Winter  sports  - skating  and  sleighing 
Playfields  - none 


' 


. 


■ 
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There  is  probably  some  effect  on  this  area  by  other  nearby 

state  parks. 


Since  the  capacity  of  the  parking  areas  was  not  reported, 
it  would  appear  that  provision  should  be  made  for  at  least  1,000  cars  to 
serve  picnickers,  boaters,  swimmers,  fishermen  and  hikers. 

The  bathhouse  should  provide  shovrer  facilities  if  not  already 

available. 


The  camp  grounds  should  be  provided  with  modem  toilet  accommoda- 
tions and  shower  building  with  warm  water. 

Cabins  are  located  too  close  to  the  heavy  day  use  area.  If  more 
are  constructed  a separate  cabin  area  should  be  established  and  modem  accom- 
modations included. 

No  report  was  made  of  nearby  private  housing  accommodations, 
but  if  there  are  none,  more  cabins  would  be  justified. 

The  present  number  of  boats  seems  about  in  balance  with  the 

lake  area. 

Warming  facilities  should  be  available  for  winter  sports 

participants . 

A playfield  is  definitely  warranted  in  this  area. 

1.  CROOKED  CREEK  STATE  PARK  - Armstrong  County  - 4,942  acres  - 

660  acre  reservoir 

Nearest  large  community  - Ford  City  (5,352) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Keystone  State  Park 

Mahoning  Creek,  Conemaugh  River  and  Loyalharma  Creek, 

Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoirs 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 230  cars  - 920  persons 
Picnicking  - 386  - 3,088  persons 
Camping  - 10  sites  - 40  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 

Swimming  - beach  - 3,000  - bathhouse  - none 

Boats  - none  - boat  ramp  provided 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 1 

Trails  - hiking  - 1 mile 

Playfield  - 1 - 2 acre 

Winter  sports  - skating 
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This  area,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
seems  to  justify  a much  more  expanded  system  of  facilities,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  activities  available. 

The  parking  areas  should  be  expanded  to  accommodate  not  less 
than  1,000  additional  cars,  if  the  full  capacity  of  the  picnic  and  swimming 
facilities  are  to  be  utilized.  Modern  toilet  accommodations  should  be  provided 
in  the  picnic  area. 

It  appears  that  the  camping  facilities  could  be  expanded  greatly, 
possibly  to  100  units  at  least,  and  provided  with  modern  accommodations  includ- 
ing kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building. 

There  appears  to  be  a need  for  rental  boats  to  serve  both  the 
fishermen  and  for  recreational  boating. 

Park  cabins  should  be  a justifiable  provision  in  this  large 
area,  if  provided  with  modern  accommodations,  and  especially  since  no  avail- 
able nearby  private  housing  was  reported. 

If  the  lake  is  highly  acid,  like  the  Corps  of  Engineers  reser- 
voirs nearby,  the  impact  on  this  area  for  fishing  is  probably  light  and  will 
be  until  the  pollution  problem  is  corrected.  Such  correction  may  eventually 
make  this  a very  much  more  popular  state  park. 

Additional  hiking  trails  may  be  desirable. 

Warming  facilities  for  skaters  should  be  available,  if  not  now. 

m.  FRENCH  CREEK  STATE  PARK  - Berks  County  >■  6,500  acres  - 

90.6  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Birdsboro  (3,158) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius  : 

Valley  Forge  State  Park 

Three  State  Historical  Parks  and  Hopeville  Village, 
under  the  National  Park  Service 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 2,500  cars  - 10,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 793  units  - 6., 344  persons 
Camping  - 110  units  - 440  persons 
Group  Camps  - 4 - 451  persons 
Cabins  - 2 - 12  persons 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - motels,  hotels  and  cabins  - 

251  persons 

Swimming  - 2 beaches  - 30,000;  Bathhouse-reported  capacity  - 

30,000 

Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 


' 
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Commissaries  - 2 in  day  use  area 

Trails  - hiking  - 28  miles  - riding  - 4 miles 

Playfields  - 4 - 5 acres 

Winter  sports  - skating,  winter  camping,  ice  fishing. 

This  excellent,  well  developed  area  provides  the  big  majority 
of  such  state  facilities  serving  the  Philadelphia-Reading  area.  Because  it 
was  developed  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  transfered  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  extent  of  the  various  facilities  are,  no  doubt,  well 
balanced  for  the  impact  the  area  can  serve  and  simultaneously  protect  the 
natural  values  of  the  park. 

The  report  would  indicate  that  there  is  frequent  turn-over 
in  use  of  picnicking  facilities. 

There  seems  to  be  ample  justification  for  the  provision  of 
modem  toilet  accommodations,  kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building  in  the 
camp  grounds. 


It  would  also  appear  that  the  present  nearby  private  accommoda- 
tions are  adequate.  If  not,  a large  cabin  development  may  be  justified. 

Rental  boats,  both  for  fishing-  and  recreational  boating  would 
add  to  the  recreational  activities  available. 

The  group  camps  are  serving  an  extremely  large  yearly  attend- 
ance and  are  no  doubt,  well  located  away  from  the  other  concentrated  use 
areas . 


The  provision  for  hiking  and  riding  trails,  playfields  and 
winter  sports  are  fully  justified. 

This  section  of  the  State  needs  several  additional  large  state 
parks  to  serve  the  heavily  populated  metropolitan  area.  The  extent  to  which 
others  are  established  and  developed  should  relieve  some  of  the  present  inpact 
and  possibly  preclude  any  expansion  here. 

n.  GEORGE  B.  STEVENSON  DAM  STATE  PARK  - Cameron  County  - 

3,000  acres  - 142  acre  reservoir 

Nearest  large  community  - Sinnamahoning  (425) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  a 25  mile  radius : 

Sizerville,  Kettle  Creek,  Ole  Bull  and  Lyman  Run  State  Parks 

Bucktail  Trail  Historical  Park 

Wayside,  Patterson,  Prouty  Place,  Bradley  Wales, 

Hyner  and  Jesse  Hall  S.F.P.A.s 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 200  cars  - 800  persons 
Picnicking  - 60  units  - 4&0  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 

Swimming  - beach  - 250  capacity  - bathhouse  - 150  capacity 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - none 

Trails  - none 

Playfield  - none 

The  use  of  this  area,  which  is  now  under  development,  will  be 
influenced  somewhat  by  the  adjoining  state  parks.  The  large  reservoir  lake, 
much  larger  than  the  water  areas  of  the  other  parks,  should  afford  better 
opportunities  for  providing  for  a more  complete  and  extensive  development. 

The  present  parking  is  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  de- 
mands by  picnickers,  svifimmers  and  fishermen  and  should  be  expanded  as  demand 
requires . 


Modem  sanitary  accommodations  should  be  provided  in  the  picnic 
area  and  at  the  bathhouse. 

With  only  a few  cabins  in  two  of  the  adjacent  parks,  and  no 
private  housing  reported  available  nearby,  provision  of  a number  of  modern 
cabins  in  this  park  may  be  justified. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  a sizable  camp  grounds  with 
modem  accommodations  including  kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building. 

The  demand  for  rental  boats  should  govern  the  extent  to  which 
such  facilities  should  be  provided. 

A playfield  and  trails  will  be  necessary  adjuncts  to  make 
the  area  serve  its  fullest  purpose. 

The  development  of  the  new  Clinton  County  State  Park  for 
picnicking  and  swimming  may  preclude  any  necessity  for  expanding  such  facili- 
ties here. 


o.  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS  STATE  PARK  - Pike  County  - 135  acres  - stream 
Nearest  large  community  - Milford  (1,111) 
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Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Big  Pocono,  Gouldsboro,  Promised  Land  and  Tobyhanna 

State  Parks 

Stillwater  State  Forest  Monument 

Owego,  Pecks  Pont  and  Snow  Hill  S.F.P.A.s 

Fairview  Lake  Public  Access  Fishing  Area 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 100  cars  - 4-00  persons 
Picnicking  - 110  units  - 880  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - hotels  and  cabins  - 75 

S’. rimming  - natural  pool  - 100  bathhouse  - none 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - no 

Trails  - hiking  - 1 miles 

Playfields  - none 

This  is  primarily  a scenic  area  and  used  only  for  picnicking. 
Tobyhanna,  Promised  Land  and  the  new  Gouldsboro  State  Parks  provide  other 
types  of  recreation  to  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  capacity  of  parking  areas  should  be  doubled  to  bring 
about  a balance  for  the  picnickers  and  fishermen. 

Provisions  for  camping  or  cabins  does  not  appear  to  be 

justified. 


If  the  natural  pool  is  an  established  beach,  some  bathhouse 
provision  should  be  made  and  lifeguard  protection  provided  at  posted  periods. 
At  other  times,  swimming  should  be  prohibited. 

The  facilities  for  picnicking  in  this  area  appear  to  merit 
provision  of  a playfield. 

p.  GLENDALE  STATE  PARK  - Cambria  County  - 6,000  acres  (est.) 

Nearest  large  community  - Ebensburg  (4,086) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  a 25  mile  radius : 

Blue  Knob  State  Park 

Babcock  S.F.P.A. 

Conemaugh  River  - Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir 

Facilities  provided  for: 

This  new  state  park  is  in  the  stages  of  land  acquisition, 
planning,  etc.,  and  was  not  definitely  established  as  of  June,  1957. 
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The  construction  of  a large  multi-purpose  dam  will  impound 
a 1,760  acre  lake. 

Because  of  the  extreme  need  for  a well  developed  state  park 
in  this  section  of  the  state,  it  should  provide  a variety  of  state  park 
recreational  activities,  including  picnicking,  boating,  swimming,  camping 
and  fishing. 

Cabin  facilities  may  be  justified  because  of  the  remoteness 

of  the  area. 

q.  GQULDSBQRQ  STATE  PARK  - Monroe  County  - 2,000  acres  - 

278  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Tcbyhanna  (860) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Big  Pocono,  George  W„  Childs,  Hickory  Run,  Premised  Land 

and  Tobyhanna  State  Parks 

Bruce  Lake  State  Forest  Memorial 

Owego,  Pecks  Pond,  Snow  Hill  and  Thornhill  S.F.P.A.s 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 200  cars  - 800  persons 

This  new  state  park  is  under  development  and  is  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  for  the  1958  season.  The  area,  immediately  adjacent  to 
Tobyhanna  State  Park  is  a joint  effort  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  and  the  Fish  Commission.  The  lake,  formerly  privately  owned,  was 
purchased  by  the  latter,  and  the  surrounding  lands  were  owned  by  the  former. 

A first  class  recreation  center  is  planned  and  will  supplement 
the  facilities  at  Tobyhanna,  with  opportunities  for  picnicking,  swimming, 
boating  and  fishing. 

Since  there  are  no  camping  facilities  at  Tobyhanna,  it  appears 
that  such  should  be  included  in  this  development,  if  not  already  planned  for. 

r.  GREENWOOD  FURNACE  STATE  PARK  - Huntingdon  County  - 50  acres  - 

3 acres  arid  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Belleville  (1,304) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Black  Moshannon,  Poe  Valley,  Reeds  Gap  and  Whipple 

Dam  State  Parks 

Alan  Seeger,  Bear  Meadows,  and  Detweiler  Run  State 

Forest  Monuments 

Cole.rain,  Pine  Hill,  County  Line,  Licking  Creek, 

East  Licking  Creek 

Laurel  Run,  Bear  Gap,  Old  Locust  and  Poe  Paddy  S.FoFtA.s 

Proposed  new  Mifflin  County  State  Park 

Spring  Creek  Hatchery  Fishing  Area 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 400  cars  - 1,600  persons 
Picnicking  - 300  tables  - 2,400  persons 
Camping  - 40  sites  - 160  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - adequate  at  State  College 
Swimming  - Beach  - 1,000  - Bathhouse  - 40 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 
Commissary  - none 
Trails  - hiking  - 1 mile 
Playfields  -1-2  acres 
Historical  site  of  old.  iron  furnace 
This  area  lies  in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  a large 
number  of  recreational  areas  have  been  provided „ The  facilities  at  nearby 
Whipple  Dam  State  Park  practically  supplement  the  facilities  here,  both 
of  which  receive  heavy  impact  from  the  State  College  area.  Black  Moshannon 
State  Park,  which  lies  to  the  north  beyond  a high  ridge  of  the  Alleghenies 
has  practically  no  impact  on  this  park. 

The  parking  area  capacity  is  not  in  balance  with  the  capacity 
of  the  picnic  area,  let  alone  the  beach  and  for  fishing,,  Thus,  provision 
for  parking  should  be  doubled  if  the  total  capacity  of  the  facilities  is 
to  be  utilized. 


This  limited  area  does  not  justify  any  other  expansion  of 

facilities . 


More  shade  trees  in  the  camping  area  would  make  it  more 
appealing  for  this  type  of  activity. 

Modern  accommodations  for  the  bathhouse,  with  showers  would 
be  a worthwhile  improvement  for  that  section  of  the  park  and  might  well  be 
extended  to  the  larger  area  across  the  highway. 

The  new  Mifflin  County  State  Park  which  will  be  a river  front 
access  area  on  the  Juniata  River  will  be  close  at  hand  for  fishermen  and 
boat  enthusiasts, 

s.  HICKORY  RUN  STATE  PARK  - Carbon  County  - 15,500  acres  - 

19  acre  lake  - 7 acres  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - White  Haven  (1,461 ) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Big  Pocono,  Gouldsbcro  and  Tobyhanna  State  Parks 
Thornhurst  S.F.F.A. 


Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 850  cars  - 3,400  persons 
Picnicking  - 700  units  - 5,600  persons 
Camping  - 175  units  - 700  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Group  camps  -2-275  persons 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - hotels  - 25  persons 
Swimming  - beach  - 1,200  - bathhouse  - none 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - picnic  ground  and  camp  ground 
Trails  - hiking  - 65  miles 
Playfields  - none 

Winter  sports  activities  - skating 

This  park  has  the  largest  land  acreage  in  the  system  and  seems 
to  be  well  planned  generally  for  both  day  and  overnight  use,  with  extensive 
facilities  for  picnicking,  swimming  and  camping. 

The  parking  area  capacity,  however,  does  not  balance  up  with 
that  of  only  the  picnic  area,  without  considering  the  impact  by  those  who 
come  only  to  swim,  fish,  or  hike.  An  additional  900  spaces  would  be  required 
to  accommodate  the  full  capacity  of  the  day  use  facilities  at  times  of  peak 
loads , 


With  such  limited  private  housing  accommodations  nearby,  it 
would  appear  that  a large  cabin  development  with  modem  accommodations  would 
be  very  popular  and  serve  a definite  need. 

Modem  toilet  accommodations  to  serve  the  area  of  average  day 
use  are  imperative,  supplemented  by  pit  type  facilities  in  the  outlying 
picnicking  area. 

The  lake  area  could  accommodate  at  least  20  rental  boats  for 
recreational  boating,  primarily. 

The  fine  beach  warrants  the  construction  of  a modem  bathhouse  with 
showers  and  of  not  less  than  100  capacity. 

An  area  serving  such  a heavy  attendance  certainly  warrants  several 
large  playfields. 

The  modem  toilet  facilities  in  the  camp  ground  are  commended 
but  should  be  supplemented  by  a kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building. 

The  group  camps,  located  at  some  distance  from  the  day  use 
area,  are  excellent  facilities. 

The  degree  to  which  the  area  serves  winter  sports  activities 
should  determine  the  needs  for  a warming  shelter. 

The  only  state  parks  which  might  have  some  effect  on  the  attend- 
ance to  this  area  would  be  Tobyhanna  and  Gouldsboro,  because  of  their  large 
fishing  lakes. 


STOP? 
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t.  HILLS  CREEK  STATE  PARK  - Tioga  County  - 367  acres  - 

137  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Mansfield  (2,657) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  a 24  mile  radius : 

Colton  Point  and  Leonard  Harrison  State  Parks 
Asaph,  County  Bridge,  Fallbrook,  Fahneystock,  Bradley 
Wales,  Stony  Fork  and  Morris  S.F.P.A.s 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 70  cars  - 280  persons 
Picnicking  - 37  units  - 296  people 
Camping  - proposed 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - none 

Swimming  - Beach  under  development 

Boats  - 15  - 45  persons 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - none 

Trails  - none 

Playfields  - none 

Winter  sports  - skating 

This  area,  which  is  to  be  expanded  under  the  Act  256  program, 
complements  Colton  Point  and  Leonard  Harrison  State  Parks,  which  lie  along 
the  nearby  "Grand  Canyon  of  Pennsylvania".  Its  large  lake,  which  provides 
for  boating,  will,  upon  completion  of  the  beach,  provide  swimming  opportunities. 

At  present  the  parking  area  provides  only  for  the  picnickers, 
but  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  fishermen  and  the  swimmers 
when  the  beach  is  completed. 

The  beach  will  probably  draw  an  increased  number  of  picnickers, 
thus  more  picnic  units,  balanced  by  equitable  parking  area  appears  necessary., 

There  should  be  ample  demand  for  modem  cabins  in  this  park 
because  of  its  remoteness  and  with  no  private  housing  accommodations  reported 
nearby  or  for  either  of  the  adjacent  parks. 

Future  developments  should  include  provision  of  trails  and  a 

playfieldo 


The  bathhouse  should  be  provided  with  modern  sanitary  accommoda- 
tions and  shower  facilities  and  include  a commissary. 

The  need  for  modern  accommodations  for  the  day-use  area  will 
soon  become  evident. 

In  the  proposed  new  camp  grounds,  modem  accommodations  should 
be  provided,  including  a kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building. 
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u.  KETTLE  CREEK  STATE  PARK  - Clinton  County  - 20  acres  - 

4 acre  lake  and  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Kenovo  (3,75l) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

George  B.  Stevenson,  Ole  Bull  and  Sizerville  State  Parks 
Proposed  new  Clinton  County  State  Park 
Buektail  Trail  Historic  Park 

Hyner,  Prouty  Place,  Jesse  Hall  and  Wayside  S. F»P.A.s 

Facilities  provided  for; 

Parking  - 120  cars  - 480  persons 
Picnicking  - 72  units  - 576  persons 
Camping  - 20  sites  - 80  persons 
Cahins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - motels  and  hotels  - 134 

Swimming  - beach  - 400  - bathhouse  - 100 

Boats  -7-28  persons 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 1 

Trails  - hiking  - 20  miles 

Playfields  - none 

Winter  sports  - skating 

Because  of  the  limited  size  of  this  area,  the  facilities  pro- 
vided at  the  nearby  state  parks  and  the  proposed  extensive  development  of 
the  new  Clinton  County  State  Park,  there  appears  to  be  little  justification 
for  expanding  the  picnic  or  swimming  facilities  here,  There  should  be  a 
balance  of  parking  space  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  picnickers  as  well  as 
the  swimmers,  boaters,  fishermen  and  hikers,. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  park -load  need  will  be  not  less 
than  for  300  cars. 

Modern  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  the  day  use  area, 
the  bathhouse,  and  the  camping  area, 

A one -acre  playfield  also  seems  warranted. 

The  number  of  boats  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  demand 
and  the  size  of  the  lake  does  not  justify  more, 

v,  KEYSTONE  STATE  PARK  - Westmoreland  County  - 7 85  acres  - 

68  acre  lake  (when  filled) 


Nearest  large  community  - Latrobe  (11, 811 ) 
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Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Crooked  Creek,  Kooser,  Laurel  Hill  and  Linn  Run  State  Parks 
Bushy  Run  Battlefield.  Historical  Park 

Conemaugh  River  and  Loyalhanna  Creek-Corps  of  Engineers 

Reservoirs 


Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 750  cars  - 3,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 100  units  - BOO  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - none  reported  - probably 

at  Latrobe 

Swimming  - pool  - 750  - bathhouse  - none  reported 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - none  reported 

Commissary  - none  reported 

Trails  - none  reported 

Playfields  - none  reported 

This  park,  being  one  of  the  closest  to  Pittsburgh  metropolitan 
area,  should  serve  large  numbers,  and  probably  will  when  the  lake  is  filled. 

The  parking  capacity  is  more  than  ample  to  meet  the  present 

needs. 


Some  provision  should  be  made  for  a camp  ground  development 
with  modem  accommodations. 

The  report  indicates  no  bathhouse,  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
one  with  modem  accommodations  should  be  provided. 


The  justification  for  cabins  in  this  park  would  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  what  interest  private  enterprises  has  or  will  do,  adjacent 
to  the  park. 


A commissary  might  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  the  bathhouse. 
Trails  and  playfield  would  add  to  the  opportunities  this  area 

could  provide. 


w„  KOGSER  STATE  PARK  - Somerset  County  - 100  acres  - 4 acre  lake 

and  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Somerset  (5,936) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Keystone,  Laurel  Hill  and  Linn  Run  State  Parks 
Mount  Davis  State  Forest  Monument 
Mount  Davis  and  Lick  Hollow  S.F.P.A.s 
Braddock's  Grave-  and  Fort  Necessity  Historic  Parks 
Youghiogheny  - Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir 


■ 


HI 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - none  reported 

Picnicking  - no  units  reported  - only  2 picnic  shelters 
Camping  - none  reported 
Cabins  - none  reported 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 

Swimming  - Beach  and  pool  - 500  - bathhouse  - 40 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - none  reported 

Commissary  - none  reported 

Trails  - none  reported 

Playfields  - none  reported 

The  report  indicates  practically  no  facilities  except  for 
swimming.  Such  may  be  the  ease  because  of  the  extensive  developments  in 
Laurel  Hill  State  Park, 

It  is  presumed  that  parking  facilities  are  in  balance  with  the 
beach  capacity  and  with  any  other  day-use. 

The  incomplete  report  makes  analysis  of  this  area  a questionable 
one.  If  it  serves  more  day  use  than  indicated,  trails  and  a playfield  may  be 
justified. 

x.  LAUREL  HILL  STATE  PARK-  - Somerset  County  - 3,812  acres  - 

65  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Somerset  (5,936) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Keystone,  Koose  and  Linn  Run  State  Parks 

Mount  Davis  State  Forest  Monument 

Lick  Hollow  and  Mount  Davis  S.F.P.A.s 

Braddock's  Grave  Historical  Park 

Fort  Necessity  State  and  National  Historic  Parks 


Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 2,000  cars  - 8,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 400  units  - 3,200  persons 
Camping  - 35  sites  - 140  persons 
Group  Camps  - 8 - 1,600  capacity 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - unlimited 
Swimming  - beach  - 10,000  - bathhouse  - 50 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - 2 in  day -use  area 
Trails  - hiking  - 25  miles 
Playfields  - 2 - 7 acres 
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This  park  is  one  of  the  more  intensely  developed  ones,  and 
receives  heavy  impact  from  the  Pittsburgh  area,  although  about  50  miles 
distant . 

There  appears  to  be  ample  parking  area  for  all  the  day-use 
activities,  which  indicates  good  planning. 

Modem  toilet  accommodations  with  kitchen  shelter  and  shower 
house  would  be  worthwhile  additions  to  the  camp  grounds . 

The  lake  could  accommodate  up  to  50  boats,  if  the  demand 
were  shown,  for  both  fishing  and  recreational  boating. 

The  8 group  camps  add  much  to  the  service  this  area  renders 
and  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  located  some  distance  from  any  day-use  area. 

The  relief,  except  for  picnicking,  on  this  park  by  the  adjacent 
ones  is  probably  very  slight. 

The  trails  and  playfields  should  be  adequate  for  this  park, 
y.  LEONARD  HARRISON  STATE  PARK  ~ Tioga  County  - 800  acres 

Nearest  large  community  - Wellsboro  (4,215) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Colton  Point,  Hills  Creek,  Lyman  Run  and  Ole  Bull  State  Parks 
Proposed  new  Potter  County  and  Clinton  County  State  Parks 
Asaph,  Fall  Brook,  Lambs  Hill,  Morris,  Bradley  Wales, 

Stony  Fork,  Patterson,  Cherry  Springs,  Prouty  Place, 
Fahneystock,  Little  Pine  and  Upper  Pine  Bottom  S.F.P.A.s 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 250  cars  - 1,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 60  ’units  ~ 240  persons 
Camping  - 10  sites  ~ 40  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - probably  in  Wellsboro 

Swimming  ~ none 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 1 

Trails  - hiking  - 2 miles 

Playfields  - 1 - 2 acres 

As  at  nearby  Colton  Point  State  Park,  with  4 other  state  parks 
and  many  State  Forest  Picnic  Areas  within  25  miles,  there  appears  to  be  little 
need  for  any  extensive  expansion  of  present  facilities,  especially  since 
there  is  no  water  body. 
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The  parking  areas  are  more  than  adequate  to  serve  the  picnic 
area  capacity  and  the  other  limited  day  use  activities „ 

Lack  of  nearby  housing  accommodations  might  justify  the  installa- 
tion of  modem  parks  cabins  here  or  at  Colton  Point  State  Park, 

The  developments  in  the  proposed  new  Potter  County  and  Clinton 
County  areas  will  influence  the  extent  to  which  any  expansion  of  facilities 
are  justified. 


Swimming  is  available  at  Hills  Creek,  Lyman  Run  and  Ole  Bull 
State  Parks,  all  within  20  miles  of  this  area, 

z.  LINN  RIJN  STATE  PARK  - Westmoreland  County  - 500  acres  - Stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Ligonier  (2,160) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Keystone,  Koose  and  Laurel  Hill  State  Parks 
Conemaugh  River  and  Loyalhanna  Creek-Corps  of  Engineer 

Reservoirs 

Mount  Davis  and  Babcock  S»FaP»AoS 
Bushy  Run  Battlefield  Historical  Park 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 500  cars  - 2,000  persons 
Picnicking  - none  reported 
Camping  - none  reported 
Cabins  - none  reported 

Nearest  private  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 

Swimming  - none 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - none  reported 

Commissary  - none  reported 

Trails  - none  reported 

Playfields  - none  reported 

The  report  indicates  only  parking  and  toilet  accommodations. 

Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  analyze  the  facilities  in  this  area.  It,  no  doubt, 
serves  quite  extensively  for  picnicking  to  warrant  parking  for  500  cars. 

It  is  also  possible  that  because  of  the  extensive  facilities 
at  nearby  Laurel  Hill  State  Park,  very  little  else  has  been  provided  here, 

aa»  LOGAN  ESTATE  - Bucks  County  - 120  acres  - on  Delaware  River 

Nearest  large  community  - Philadelphia 

Facilities  provided  for: 

None  at  present  as  park  development  is  in  proposal  stage. 

Plans  call  for  picnic  areas,  a marina  in  Neshaminy  Creek  - 
strictly  for  day  use. 
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This  area,  when  developed  as  proposed  under  Act  256,  for 
picnicking  and  boating,  will  receive  an  extremely  heavy  impact  from  nearby 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan  area,  Care  must,  therefore,  be  exercised  to 
preserve  some  of  the  natural  aspects  of  the  area  in  the  endeavor  to  meet 
the  extreme  heavy  demands  for  facilities  and  the  necessary  parking  areas 
to  accommodate  the  participants , 

bb,  LYMAN  RUN  STATE  PARK  - Potter  County  - 50  acres  - 35  acre 

reservoir  lake 

Nearest  largest  community  - Gale  ton  (1,64-6) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Colton  Point,  Leonard  Harrison,  Ole  Bull, 

George  E„  Stevenson  State  Parks 
Proposed  new  Potter  County  State  Park 

Asaph,  Bradley  Wales,  Cherry  Springs,  Stony  Fork,  Morris, 
Fahneystoek,  Patterson  and  Prouty  Place  S0F,P0A„s 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 75  cars  - 300  persons 
Picnicking  - 10  units  - 80  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 

Swimming  - beach  (under  development)  - 500-bathhouse  (Stockade) 

Boats  - none  - Ramp  for  private  boats 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - none 

Trails  - hiking  - 50  miles 

Playfields  - none 

Any  expansion  of  facilities  in  this  small  area  beyond  the 
provision  of  a beach  does  not  seem  warranted,  if  the  proposed  new  Potter 
County  State  Park  materializes. 

Boats  would  provide  an  added  facility  for  the  day-users  and 
the  provision  of  a small,  playfield  seems  justified. 

With  only  15  acres  of  land,  the  area  is  probably  being  over- 
used at  present.  Other  proposed  developments  should  relieve  it  somewhat, 

cc„  MONT  ALTO  STATE  PARK  - Franklin  County  - 46  acres  - l/2  acre 

lake  and  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Chambersburg  (.17,212.) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Cowans  Gap,  Caledonia  and  Pine  Grove  Furnace  State  Parks 
Bear  Valley  and  Old  Forge  S0F.P„A„s 
Yellow  Breeches  Hatchery  Fishing  Area 
Buchanan  Birthplace  Historical  Park 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 1,000  cars  - 4,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 162  units  - 1,296  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  bousing  accommodations  - none  reported  - 

Chambersburg  nearest 
Swimming  - wading  pool  - 200  - bathhouse  - none 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 
Commissary  - 1 
Trails  - hiking  - 2 miles 
Playfields  - 1 - 1 acre 

This  area  serves  only  for  day  use  and  its  limited  size  does 
not  warrant  expansion  for  any  overnight  accommodations . 

The  parking  areas  appear  to  be  amply  adequate  and  even  if  demand 
warrants  additional  picnic  units. 

The  wading  pool  should  be  a popular  facility  to  draw  picnic 
groups  with  small  children. 

With  those  wishing  to  spend  more  than  day  in  area  or  in  the  State 
tree  nursery  adjacent,  should  have  no  trouble  getting  housing  at  Chambersburg 
or  closer  small  communities. 

dd.  OLE  BULL  STATE  PARK  - Potter  County  - 10  acres  - 2 acre  lake 

and  stream 


Nearest  large  community  - Renovo  (3,751) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Colton  Point,  Kettle  Creek,  George  B.  Stevenson, 

Lyman  Run,  Sizerville,  and  Leonard  Harrison  State  Parks 
Proposed  new  Potter  County  and  Clinton  County  State  Parks 
Asaph,  Patterson,  Prouty  Place,  Cherry  Springs,  Bradley  Wales, 
Stony  Fort,  Morris,  Wayside,  Fahneystock,  Hyner,  Jesse  Hall, 
Little  Pine  and  Upper  Pine  Bottom  S.F.P.A.s 
Bucktail  Historical  Park 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 200  cars  - 400  persons 
Picnicking  - 75  units  - 600  persons 
Camping  - 23  sites  - 92  persons 
Cabins  - 4 - 20  persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - motel  - 28  persons 
Swimming  - beach  - 200  - Bathhouse  (Stockade) 

Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 
Commissary  - none 
Trails  - hiking  - 75  miles 
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The  facilities  in  this  small  park  appear  to  be  as  extensive 
as  the  area  can  stand. 

Parking  should  be  practically  doubled  to  accommodate  the 
capacity  of  beach  and  picnic  area. 

Modern  toilet  accommodations  should  be  provided  in  both  the 
day-use  and  camping  areas  and  with  kitchen  shelter  and  showers  in  the  latter. 

The  proposed  new  Potter  County  and  Clinton  County  State  Parks 
should  relieve  this  area  from  any  further  appreciable  impact. 

ee.  PARKER  DAM  STATE  PARK  - Clearfield  County  - 950  acres  - 

20  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Penfield  (630) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  miles: 

Bendigo  and  S.  B.  Elliot  State  Parks 
Clarion  River  - Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir 
Old  Town  Tower  and  Wayside  S.F.P.A. s 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 1,000  cars  - 4>000  persons 
Picnicking  - 416  units  - 3,328  persons 
Camping  - 12  sites  - 43  persons 
Cabins  - 16  - 74  persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - cabins  95  miles  - 

30  persons 

Clearfield  - Motel  and  Hotel  (15  miles)  - 440  persons 
Swimming  - Beach  - 1,200  - Bathhouse  - 100 
Boats  - 15  - 60  persons 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 1 in  day-use  area 
Trails  - hiking  - 3 miles 
Playfields  - none 
Winter  Sports  - Skating 

The  parking  areas  should  be  increased  about  50  percent  to 
accommodate  the  peak  load  participants  in  picnicking,  swimming,  boating, 
fishing  and  hiking. 

It  would  appear  justifiable  to  provide  for  more  camping  and 
also  provide  modern  accommodations  with  kitchen  shelter  and  showers. 

The  need  for  modern  accommodations  in  the  day-use  area  and  in 
the  bathhouse  seems  imperative. 
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The  need  for  a playfield  is  also  obvious. 

The  overnight  accommodations  within  this  area  and  those  pro- 
vided nearby  does  not  warrant  more  in-park  cabins. 

This  area  and  its  nearby  neighbor,  S.  B.  Elliot  State  Park 
combine  to  serve  a very  large  State  Park  attendance  in  a fine  naturally  wooded 
section  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  facilities  in  this  area,  because  of  the  Lake,  are  supple- 
mented by  the  nearby  S.  B.  Elliot  State  Park. 

ff.  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  PARK  AT  ERIE  - 3,200  acres  - Lake  Erie 

Other  State-owned  recreation  areas  within  25  miles  radius: 
None,  except  2,  French  Creek  and  South  Branch  of  French 
Creek,  public  access  fishing  areas. 

Facilities  being  provided: 

Parking  - 12,200  cars  - 48,800  persons 
Picnicking  - 84 1 units  - 6,728  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Swimming  - Beaches  - 60,000  - Bathhouse  - 700 

Boats  - 100  - 500  persons 

Ramps  for  private  boats  - several 

Commissaries  - 3 

Trails  - hiking  - 5 miles 

Museum  - 1 

Playfield  - 1 - 6 acres 

This  area  is  now  in  process  of  extensive  development,  which 
when  completed  will  serve  a larger  number  of  day-use  visitors  than  any  Penn- 
sylvania State  Park.  It  affords  the  only  opportunity  in  the  State  to  provide 
a facility  comparable  to  the  large  oceanside  beach  Parks. 

The  plans  for  this  extensive  development  have  been  prepared  by 
a firm  of  recreation  planners.  Ultimate  consummation  of  the  entire  development 
will  provide  this  region  of  the  State  with  as  fine  a development  as  Jones  Beach 
on  Long  Island  and  will  draw  heavily  upon  the  Southwest  section  of  New  York 
State  and  the  Northeast  Section  of  Ohio. 

Demands  for  additional  facilities  beyond  those  now  planned  for 
should  govern  any  future  additions. 

gg.  PINE  GROVE  FURNACE  STATE  PARK  - Cumberland  County  - 571  acres 

6 acre  lake  and  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Mount  Holly  Springs  (1,701) 
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Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Big  Spring,  Caledonia  and  Mount  Alto  State  Parks 
Proposed  New  York  County  State  Park 
Colonel  Denning,  Bear  Valley  and  Old  Forge  S.F.P.A. s 
Hemlocks  State  Forest  Monument 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 1,000  cars  - 4>000  persons 
Picnicking  - 326  units  - 2,60 8 persons 
Camping  - 72  sites  - 2 88  persons 
Cabins  - 4 - 16  persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 
Swimming  - 2 Beaches  - 5,000  - Bathhouse  - 300 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 2 in  day-use  area 

Trails  - hiking  - 5 miles  - riding  - 5 miles 

Playfields  - 1 - 6 acres 

Winter  sports  - skating 

The  parking  area  capacity  should  be  adequate  for  all  the  facil- 
ities now  provided. 

Modern  toilet  accommodations  are  imperative  to  serve  the  princi 
pal  picnic  areas  and  the  bathhouse. 

The  camp  grounds  should  also  be  provided  with  modern  accommoda- 
tions, including  a kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building. 

At  least  10  boats  would  provide  an  additional  activity,  recrea- 
tional boating. 


Provision  of  a warming  shelter  for  skaters  would  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  participation. 

Although  no  nearby  housing  accommodations  were  reported,  there 
are  probably  enough  to  supplement  the  park  cabins  for  those  who  wish  to  spend 
more  than  a day  in  this  area. 

hh.  POE  VALLEY  STATE  PARK  - Centre  County  - 150  acres  - 

26  acre  Lake 


Nearest  large  community  - Milroy  (1,443) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Greenwood  Furnace,  Ravensburg,  Reeds  Gap,  Raymond  B.  Winter 
Snyder,  Middlesworth  and  Whipple  Dam  State  Parks. 

Mount  Logan,  Mount  Riansares,  Joyce  Kilmer,  McConnells 
Narrows,  Bear  Meadows,  Alan  Seeger  and  Detweiler  Run  State 
Forest  Monuments. 

Long  Run,  McCall  Dam,  Sand  Bridge,  Hairy  Johns,  Poe  Paddy, 
Old  Locust,  Penn- Roosevelt,  Laurel  Run,  East  Licking  Creek 
and  Bear  Ga.p  S.F.P.A.  s 
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Spring  Creek  Hatchery  Fishing  Area 
Proposed  new  Mifflin  County  State  Park 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 500  cars  - 2,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 250  units  - 2,000  persons 
Camping  - 500  sites  - 200  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 

Swimming  - Beach  - 300  - Bathhouse  - 200 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 1 

Trails  - hiking  - 2 miles 

Playfields  - none 

This  area  located  in  an  upland  valley  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tain ridges  has  been  fairly  well  planned  both  for  day- use  and  camping. 

The  capacity  of  parking  area  for  peak- load  capacity  of  day-use 
facilities  might  well  be  increased  to  about  600  cars. 

Modern  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  the  picnic  area 

and  bathhouse. 


The  camp  grounds  should  be  provided  with  modern  accommodations, 
including  a kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building. 

The  provision  of  25  boats  to  serve  both  fishing  and  recreation- 
al boating  would  seem  justified. 

A playfield  should  be  provided  to  serve  the  day-use  area. 

Since  this  area  is  ideal  for  campers,  the  justification  of  pro- 
viding over-night  housing  should  probably  be  left  to  private  enterprise  outside 
the  Park. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  proposed  Mifflin  County  River  Trout  Park 
will  have  much  effect  on  this  area. 

ii.  PROMISED  LAND  STATE  PARK  - Pike  County  - 1,900  acres  - 

422  acre  Lake 


Nearest  large  community  - Hawley  (1,602) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Big  Pocono,  George  W.  Childs,  Gouldsboro  and  Tobyhanna 

State  Parks 

Bruce  Lake  and  Stillwater  State  Forest  Monuments 
Owego,  Thornhurst,  Pecks  Pond  and  Snow  Hill  S.F.P.A. s 
Fairview  Lake  Public  Access  Fishing  Area 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 600  cars  - 2,400  persons 
Picnicking  - 300  units  - 2,400  persons 
Camping  - 300  sites  - 1,200  persons 
Cabins  - 12  - 70  persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - hotels  and  cabins  - 

160  persons 

Swimming  - 2 beaches  - 3,000  - bathhouse  - 600 
Boats  - 85  - 350  persons 
Fishing  - yes 
Commissaries  - 1 

Trails  - hiking  - 12  miles,  riding  - 5 miles 
Playfields  - 1 - 1 acre 
Winter  sports  - Skating 

The  developments  in  this  area  make  for  a well-rounded  variety  of 
opportunities.  All  the  usual  state  park  type  of  activities  have  been  provided 
for  in  more  or  less  degree. 

The  parking  area  capacity,  however,  is  only  in  balance  with  the 
picnicking  capacity  and  does  not  provide  for  the  large  swimming  capacity,  boat- 
ing, fishing  or  hiking  participants,  many  of  whom  do  not  utilize  the  picnic 
facilities.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  parking  area  capacity  be  at  least 
doubled. 


Modern  accommodations  certainly  are  justified  for  the  picnic 
grounds  and  bathhouse,  and  likevri.se  in  the  camp  grounds,  with  the  addition  of 
kitchen  shelters  and  shower  building. 

The  availability  of  private  housing  accommodations  outside  the 
Park  poses  the  need  of  increasing  the  number  of  park  cabins. 

Other  facilities  appear  to  be  adequate  especially  with  three 
other  developed  areas  relieving  some  of  the  impact  from  this  section  of  the  state. 

jj.  PYMATIJNTNG  STATE  PARK  - Crawford  County  - 2,040  acres  - 

12,040  Reservoir 

Nearest  large  community  - Greenville  (9,210) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Conneaut  Lake,  French  Creek  and  Sugar  Lake  Public  Access 
Fishing  Areas 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 2,000  cars  (at  will)  - 8,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 400  units  - 3>200  persons 

Camping  - 300  sites  (unregimented  in  3 large  areas)  - 1,200 
Cabins  - 1 

Nearby  housing  accommodations  - motels,  hotels  and  cabins  - 

250  persons 


Group  camp  - 1 

Swimming  - 3 beaches  - 1,500  persons  - no  bathhouse 

Boats  - 230  - 930  persons 

Ramps  for  3*000  private  boats  along  70  mile  shoreline 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - 2 in  day-use  areas  - 1 in  camping  area 

The  land  for  this  park  surrounds  the  large  reservoir  which  is 
an  operation  of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  recreational  use  of  these  lands 
has  not  been  carefully  planned.  The  fact  that  so  many  cars  are  permitted  to 
park  at  will,  near  picnic  tables  and  with  no  regimentation  regarding  campsites, 
even  in  so  large  an  area,  indicates  that  there  must  be  confusion. 

It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  a system  of  established  park- 
ing areas  could  be  worked  out,  well  distributed  along  the  shoreline,  to  serve 
all  types  of  users;  the  boaters,  the  picnickers,  and  campers  and  the  fisher- 
men. 


beaches. 


There  appears  to  be  a real  need  for  bathhouses  at  the  three 


To  provide  toilet  facilities,  only  of  a pit-type,  to  serve  the 
large  attendance  which  this  area  draws  does  not  seem  to  be  reasonable,  especial- 
ly with  5 water  systems. 

Detailed  plans,  similar  to  those  prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Park  at  Erie,  should  be  prepared  at  once  and  a complete  development  con- 
summated. Such  a project  would  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  Commonwealth 
intends  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  movement  for  healthful  out-of-door  recrea- 
tion. 


kk.  RACOON  CREEK  STATE  PARK  - Beaver  County  - 7,000  acres  - 

110  acres,  2 lake  and  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Imperial  (1,895) 

No  other  State-owned  recreation  areas  are  within  25  mile 
radius: 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 1,500  cars  - 6,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 600  units  - 4*800  persons 
Camping  - 90  sites  - 360  persons 
Group  Camps  - 4 ~ 384  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - 2 motels  (3  l/2  miles) 

40  persons 

Swimming  - Beach  - 5*000  - Bathhouse  - adequate 
Boats  - 18  - 72  persons 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - 3 in  day-use  areas 
Trails  - hiking  - 6 miles  (proposed) 

Playfields  - 1 - 5 acres 
Winter  sports  - Skating 
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The  large  majority  of  the  park-users  are  from  the  Pittsburgh 
area  which  justifies  the  extensive  facilities  provided. 

The  parking  capacity  is  almost  50  percent  below  the  number 
needed  to  serve  the  peak  capacity  of  the  facilities. 

The  most  obvious  need  of  this  park  is  for  modem  toilet  accommo- 
dations for  the  picnic  area,  beach  area  and  campground. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  four  group  camps  are  located  somewhat 
remote  from  the  day-use  area. 

With  only  limited  private  housing  accommodations  nearby,  along 
U.  S.  30,  there  seems  to  be  ample  need  of  and  justification  for  providing 
large  modem  cabin  developments  in  this  area. 

11.  RALPH  STOVER  STATE  PARK  - Bucks  County  - 40  acres  - 2 acres 

Lake -Re  s e rvoi r 


Nearest  large  community  - Doylestown  (5,262) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Logan  Estate  State  Park 

Roosevelt  and  Washington  Crossing  and  Fort  Washington 
State  Historical  Park 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 200  cars  - 800  persons 
Picnicking  - 100  units  - 800  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  -6-24  persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 
Swimming  - beach  - 300  - bathhouse  - 25 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 1 in  day-use  area 
Trails  - Hiking  - 1 mile 

This  park  receives  a tremendously  heavy  impact  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan  Area,  but  because  of  its  very  small  acreage  can  serve  only 
a fraction  of  such  demands . 

The  expansion  of  the  facilities,  which  are  entirely  for  day  use, 
would  only  mean  the  destroying  of  what  natural  values  the  area  has  retained 
from  such  concentrated  use. 

Additional  new  areas  within  District  I are  vitally  necessary  to 
relieve  this  area  from  such  heavy  use. 
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mm.  RAVENSBURG  STATE  PARK  - Lycoming  County  - 99  acres  - Stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Jersey  Shore  (5,595) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Poe  Valley,  Snyder,  Middle sworth,  Raymond  B.  Winter  State  Parks 
Mount  Logan,  Mount  Riansares,  Joyce  Kilmer  and  McConnell 
Narrows  State  Forest  Monuments 
Little  Pine,  Upper  Pine  Bottom,  Hyner,  Long  Run,  McCall, 

Sand  Bridge,  Poe  Paddy,  Hairy  John  and  Bear  Gap  S.F.P.A.s 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 150  cars  - 600  persons 
Picnicking  - 220  units  - 1,760  persons 
Camping  - 4 sites  - 16  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - in  Jersey  Shore  - 

7 miles 

Swimming  - none 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  -yes 
Commissary  - none 
Trails  - hiking  - 2 miles 
Playfields  - 1 - l/2  acre 

This  area  is  one  of  several  parks  grouped  together  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  state,  which  were  formerly  a part  of  the  state  forest  lands. 

It  serves  primarily  for  picnicking,  but  apparently  the  capacity 
of  the  parking  areas  are  considerably  below  the  peak  capacity  for  picnickers. 

The  camping  facilities  are  merely  nominal. 

The  provision  of  modern  toilet  accommodations  seem  justified 
even  though  the  day  use  may  be  only  one-third  of  peak  capacity. 

nn.  RAYMOND  B„  WINTER  STATE  PARK  - Union  County  - 682  acres  - 

6 acre  lake 


Nearest  large  community  - Lewisburg  (5,268) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Ravensburg,  Poe  Valley,  Reeds  Gap  and  Snyder-Middleworth 

State  Parks 

Mount  Logan,  Mount  Riansares,  Joyce  Kilmer  and  McConnells 
Narrows  State  Forest  Monuments 
Long  Run,  McCall  Dam,  Sand  Bridge,  Hairy  Johns,  Poe  Paddy 
and  Bear  Gap  S.F.P.A.s 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 600  cars  - 2,400  persons 
Picnicking  - 300  units  - 2,400  persons 

Camping  - 42  sites  (existing  and  proposed)  - 168  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  - Lewisburg 

the  closest 

Swimming  - beach  - 300  - bathhouse  - 200 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 1 in  day-use  area 
Trails  - hiking  - 6 miles 
Playfields  - none  reported. 

This  area  has  definitely  been  carved  out  of  a large  fine  timbered 
mountain  forest  - immediately  adjacent  to  a heavily  travelled  highway. 

It  is  evident  that  the  facilities  have  been  expanded  recently, 
but  with  good  planning. 

The  currently  planned  expansion  of  the  camp  grounds  seems  justi- 
fied, but  provisions  should  be  made  for  modern  accommodations,  including  a kitchen 
shelter  and  shower. 

The  parking  areas  have  a capacity  for  only  picnickers  and  should 
eventually  be  enlarged  to  provide  for  additional  care  for  the  hikers,  swimmers 
and  fishermen. 


The  lack  of  a playfield  is  apparent. 

The  other  state  park  units  lying  within  25  miles  probably  reduce 
the  impact  here,  but  it  still  is  one  of  the  more  popular  areas,  because  of  its 
easy  accessibility. 

The  demands  for  modern  cabins  may  eventually  warrant  some  such 
installations  in  this  park. 

oo.  REEDS  GAP  STATE  PARK  - Mifflin  County  - 92  acres 

Nearest  large  community  - Lewiston  (13,894) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius: 

Raymond  B.  Winter,  Poe  Valley,  Snyder-Middlesworth, 

Greenwood  Furnace  and  Whipple  Dam  State  Parks 
Mount  Riansares,  Joyce  Kilmer  and  McConnells  Narrows, 

Bear  Meadows,  Deitweiler  Run  and  Alan  Seeger  State 
Forest  Monuments 

Long  Run,  McCall  Dam,  Hairy  Johns,  Poe  Paddy,  Old  Locust, 
Penn-Roosevelt,  Bear  Gap,  Laurel  Run,  East  Locking  Creek, 
Licking  Creek,  Kansas  Valley  and  Fowlers  Hollow  S.F.P.A.s 
Spring  Creek  Hatchery  fishing  area 
Proposed  new  Mifflin  County  State  Park 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 175  cars  - 700  persons 
Picnicking  - 110  units  - 880  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  except  at 

Lewiston 

Swimming  - none 
Boats  - none  reported 
Fishing  - none  reported 
Commissary  - none  reported 
Trails  - none  reported 
Playfields  - none  reported 

The  facilities  in  this  area  are  probably  as  extensive  as  the 
acreage  warrants,  and  especially  since  there  is  no  water  body  for  swimming  or 
boating. 


The  need  for  modem  accommodations  is  a borderline  situation. 

The  other  state  parks  units  adjacent  are,  no  doubt,  relieved 
somewhat  by  the  use  made  of  this  area  for  picnicking. 

pp.  RICKETTS  GLEN  STATE  PARK  - Columbia,  Luzerne  and  Sullivan 

Counties  - 13*500  acres 
267  acres  lakes  and  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Dushore  (759) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

World  End  State  Park 

Proposed  new  Wyoming  County  State  Park 
High  Knob  State  Forest  Monument 
Dry  Run  S.F.P.A. 

North  Branch  Susquehanna  and  Sylvan  Lake  public 
access  fishing  areas 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 850  cars  - 3*400  persons 
Picnicking  - 512  units  - 4*096  persons 
Camping  ~ 66  sites  - 264  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - hotels  and 

cabins  - 50  persons 

Swimming  — beach  - 3*000  - bathhouse  - 100  persons 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - 2 in  day-use  area 

Trails  - hiking  - 12  miles  - riding  - 5 miles 

Playfields  - none  reported 
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This  fine  coniferous  and  hardwood  timbered  area  with  its 
3 lakes  and  glens  is  one  of  Pennsylvania's  finest  state  parks. 

The  capacity  of  the  day-use  parking  areas  is  considerably 
less  than  the  picnicking  capacity  and  to  adequately  serve  the  swimmers, 
fishermen  and  hikers  should  be  increased  to  approximately  1,400  car  spaces 
unless  a large  open  area  is  readily  available  for  peak  load. 

Modem  sanitary  accommodations  are  a must  for  the  picnic  and 

beach  areas. 


Similar  facilities  should  be  provided  in  the  camp  ground,  in- 
cluding kitchen  shelter  and  showers. 

Because  of  very  limited  private  housing  facilities  nearby,  it 
appears  that  this  park  would  be  a "natural"  for  a fine  modem  cabin  develop 
ment. 


this  area. 


Rental  boats  would  add  to  the  recreational  opportunities  in 


The  need  for  a playfield  seems  obvious,  especially  due  to 
its  nearness  to  the  S cranton-Wilkes  Barre  Metropolitan  Area. 

qq.  S.  B.  ELLIOTT  STATE  PARK  - Clearfield  County  - 721  acres 

Nearest  large  community  - Clearfield  (9,357) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Parker  Dam  State  Park 
Old  Tom  Tower  S.F.P.A. 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 1,500  cars  - 6,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 475  units  - 3,800  persons 
Camping  - 23  sites  - 92  persons 
Cabins  - 20  - 74  persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - hotels  and  motels 

330  persons  - 10  miles 
Swimming  - pool  - 20  - bathhouse  - none 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - good 

Commissary  - in  day-use  area 
Trails  - hiking  - 3 miles 
Playfields  - 2 - 2 acres 

This  area  and  nearby  Parker  Dam  State  Park  provide  extensive 
facilities  and  supplement  each  other. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sv^imming  pool  is  soo  small,  since 
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the  day-use  capacity  is  so  large,  hut  with  the  beach  at  Parker  Dam,  this 
may  not  be  too  serious  a situation.  The  swimmers  will  go  there. 

The  parking  area  capacity  overbalances  considerably  the 
picnicking  capacity. 

The  modem  sanitary  accommodations  in  the  day-use  area  should 
be  extended  to  the  camping  area  and  a kitchen  and  showers  provided. 

The  band  shell  is  an  unusual,  but  added  attraction  for  the 
visitors  in  this  area,  likewise  the  adjacent  state  nursery. 

rr.  SHAWNEE  STATE  PARK  - Bedford  County  - 3,500  acres  - 

451  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Bedford  (3,521) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Blue  Knob  State  Park 

Martin  Hill  State  Forest  Monument 

Babcock,  Blankley,  Cheneyville  and  Sideling  Hill  S. F.P.A.s. 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 4,500  cars  - 18,000  persons 
Picnicking  - 900  units  - 7,200  persons 
Camping  - 292  sites  - 1,168  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - motel  and  cabins 

65  persons 

Swimming  - beach  - 25,000  - bathhouse  - 180  persons 
Boats  - 100  - 400  persons 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - 3 in  day  use  areas  - 1 in  camp  ground 
Trails  - hiking  - 10  miles  - riding  - 20  miles 
Playfields  - 3 - 10  acres 
Winter  sports  - skating 

This  park  which,  no  doubt,  serves  greater  numbers  than  any  other 
in  the  Pennsylvania  system,  has  been  very  well  planned  and  extensively  developed. 

The  separation  of  the  concentrated  day  use  from  the  camping 
area,  and  with  boating  facilities  between  is  excellent. 

It  seems  imperative  that  modern  sanitary  accommodations  be  pro- 
vided in  a day  use  area  serving  so  many  visitors. 

It  is  noted  that  modern  accommodations  are  being  installed  in 
the  camp  ground,  and  if  not  planned  for,  several  kitchen  shelters  and  showers 
should  be  constructed. 
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With  the  fine  recreational  opportunities  for  vacationists, 
the  establishment  of  a cabin  development  seems  definitely  justified. 

There  is  lots  of  room  for  expansion  in  this  park  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  from  the  present  beach. 

ss.  SIZER VILTF  STATE  PARK  - Cameron  and  Potter  Counties  - 

20  acres 

Nearest  large  community  - Emporium  (3,646) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Bendigo,  Lyman  Rum,  Ole  Bull,  George  B.  Stevenson  and 
Kettle  Creek  State  Parks 
Proposed  new  Potter  County  State  Park 

Patterson,  Prouty  Place,  Cherry  Springs  and  Wayside  S.F.P.A.s 
Clarion  River  Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoir 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 120  cars  - 48O  persons 
Picnicking  - 157  units  - 1,256  persons 
Camping  - 11  sites  - 44  persons 
Cabins  - 1 - 7 persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - motel  (adjacent)  - 

14  persons 

Swimming  - Pool  - 300  - Bathhouse  - 300 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissaries  - none 

Trails  - hiking  - 10  miles 

Playfields  -1-1/2  acre 

It  appears  that  this  area  may  have  been  developed  beyond  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  small  acreage,  and  the  impact  may  be  lessened 
considerably  with  the  development  of  the  new  Potter  County  Area;  otherwise 
the  acreage  should  be  increased  materially. 

The  parking  areas  are  less  than  50  percent  adequate  for  the 
picnicking  impact  alone,  and  with  the  swimming,  hiking  and  fishing  opportuni- 
ties, such  area  should  be  provided  for  at  least  400  cars. 

Unless  the  bathhouse  is  equipped  with  showers,  such  should 

be  provided. 

A campground  kitchen  shelter  would  provide  a needed  facility. 
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tt.  SLIPPERY  ROCK  STATE  PARK  - Lawrence  County  - 2,000  acres  - 

2 acres  lake  and  stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Slippery  Rock  (2,294) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius  : 

None 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 25  cars  - 100  persons 
Picnicking  - no  units 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - at  New  Castle 

(10  miles) 

Swimming  - none 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - 1 in  day  use  area 
Trails  - hiking  - 1 mile 
Playfields  - none 

This  is  one  of  the  developments  included  in  the  current  program 
under  Act  256.  Because  of  its  location  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  it 
should  receive  very  heavy  use  when  completed. 

Provision  for  not  less  than  1,000  picnickers  seems  justified, 
and  if  the  small  lake  cannot  be  used  for  swimming,  a pool  should  be  included 
in  the  development. 

Demands  will  indicate  the  justification  for  camping  facilities, 
which,  if  provided,  should  include  modern  kitchen  shelter,  shower  and  sanitary 
accommodations . 


A cabin  development  may  also  eventually  be  warranted. 

uu.  SNYDER-MIDDLESWQRTH  STATE  PARK  - Snyder  County  - 250  acres 

Nearest  large  community  - McClure  (84O) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Ravensburg,  Raymond  B.  Winter,  Poe  Valley,  Reeds  Gap  and 
Greenwood  Furnace  State  Parks 
Proposed  new  Mifflin  County  State  Park 

Bear  Meadows,  Detweiler  Run,  Alan  Seeger,  Mount  Rians ares, 
Mount  Logan,  Joyce  Kilmer  and  McConnell  Narrows  State 
Forest  Monuments. 

Long  Run,  McCall  Dam,  Sand  Bridge,  Hairy  Johns,  Poe  Paddy 
and  Bear  Gap  S.F.P.A.s 
Juniata  River  public  access  fishing  area 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 65  cars  - 260  persons 
Picnicking  - 56  units  - 448  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 

Swimming  - none 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - none 

Trails  - hiking  - 2 miles 

Playfield  - none  reported 

The  facilities  in  this  area,  except  for  parking,  are  probably 
as  extensive  as  warranted,  because  of  the  number  of  additional  state  park 
units  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

The  parking  areas  should  be  increased  to  at  least  150  car 

capacity. 


The  need  for  modem  accommodations  is  a borderline  situation. 

A playfield  would  appear  to  be  justified. 

Provision  for  boating  in  the  new  Mifflin  County  State  Park 
should  relieve  the  impact  on  this  area. 

ww.  S.S.  LEWIS  STATE  PAFK  - York  County  - 72  acres 

Nearest  large  community  - York  (59,953) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Proposed  new  York  County  State  Park 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 150  cars  - 600  persons 
Picnicking  - 233  units  - 1,864  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 
Swimming  - none 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - none 

Commissary  - 1 in  day  use  area 
Trails  - none 

Although  this  area  serves  only  for  picnicking  and  the  scenic 
overlook  it  provides,  the  capacity  for  parking  is  far  short  of  that  required 
for  full  use  of  the  picnic  facilities.  Provision  should  be  made  to  park 
not  less  than  400  cars. 
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Modem  sanitary  accommodations  are  warranted  to  serve  even 
one-third  of  the  picnicking  capacity. 

No  other  types  of  facilities  appear  to  he  justified  in  this 

area. 

xx.  TQBYHANNA  STATE  PARK  - Monroe  County  - 5,200  acres  - 

165  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Tobyhanna  (860) 


Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Gouldsboro,  George  W.  Childs,  Big  Pocono  and  Hickory  Run 
State  Parks 

Onego,  Pecks  Pond,  Snow  Hill  and  Thomhurst  S.F.P.A.s 
Bruce  Lake  and  Stillwater  State  Forest  Monuments 
Chapman  Lake  and  Fairview  Lake  public  access  fishing  areas 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 450  cars  - 1,800  persons 
Picnicking  - 175  units  - 1,400  persons 
Camping  - none  - under  development 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - motel-30  persons 

(3  miles) 
hotel-50  persons 
(2  miles) 

Swimming  - beach  - 2,400  - Bathhouse  - 600 
Boats  - 10  - 50  persons 
Ramp  for  private  boats  - 1 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - in  day  use  area 

Trails  - hiking  - 12  miles  - riding  - 4 miles 

Playfields  - none 


With  the  planned  improvements  for  nearby  Gouldsboro  State  Park, 
there  appears  to  be  little  need  for  much  expansion  in  this  area,  except 
that  parking  should  be  provided  for  at  least  700  cars. 


Modem  sanitary  accommodations  should  be  provided  in  the  day-use 
area,  including  the  bathhouse. 


The  development  of  the  camping  area  should  include  modern  accom- 
modations including  kitchen  shelter  and  showers. 

A small  playfield  is  warranted  for  day-users. 

It  appears  that  the  rental  boat  fleet  could  justifiably  be 
increased  considerably  unless  the  plans  for  the  Gouldsboro  area  include  ex- 
tensive facilities  for  boating. 
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yy.  TROUGH  CREEK  STATE  PARK  - Huntingdon  County  - 400  acres  - 

l/2  acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - Huntingdon  - (7,330) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Blue  Knob,  Big  Spring  and  Cowans  Gap  State  Parks 
Colerain,  Pine  Hill,  Licking  Creek,  County  Line,  Jerry 
Springs  and  Sideling  Hill  S.F.P.A. s 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 300  cars  - 1,200  persons 
Picnicking  - 160  units  - 1,280  persons 
Camping  - 36  - 150  persons 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  reported, 

probably  in  Huntingdon 
Swimming  - Beach  - 300  - Bathhouse  - 40 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 
Commissary  - none 
Trails  - hiking  - 10  miles 
Playfields  - none 

The  parking  areas  are  only  sufficient  for  the  picnicking  capacity. 
Provision  of  100  more  for  swimmers,  fishermen  and  hikers  seems  warranted. 

Modem  sanitary  accommodations  are  imperative  for  the  day-use 
area,  to  serve  the  beach  areas  as  well.  Similar  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  camping  area,  same  to  include  a kitchen  shelter  and  showers . 

The  development  of  a playfield  is  warranted  to  serve  the  day-use 

area. 


zz.  WHIPPLE  DAM  STATE  PARK!  - Huntingdon  County  - 50  acres  - 

6 acre  lake 

Nearest  large  community  - State  College  (17,200) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Black  Moshannon,  Poe  Valley,  Greenwood  Furnace  and  Reeds 
Gap  State  Parks 

Alan  Seeger,  Bear  Meadows  and  Detweiler  Run  State  Forest 
Monuments 

Old  Locust,  Penn-Roosevelt,  Bear  Gap,  Colerain,  Pine  Hill, 
County  Line,  Licking  Creek  and  East  Licking  Creek  S.F.P.A.s 
Spring  Creek  hatchery  fishing  area 
Proposed  new  Mifflin  County  State  Park 
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Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 600  cars  - 2,400  persons 
Picnicking  - 300  units  - 2,400  persons 
Camping  - none 
Cabins  - none 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - none  reported 

Swimming  - Beach  - 1,000  - Bathhouse  - 60 

Boats  - none 

Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - none 

Trails  - hiking  - 4 miles 

Playfields  - none 

Winter  Sports  - Skating 

The  present  parking  areas  are  in  balance  for  the  picnicking 
facilities  but  should  be  increased  to  serve  the  swimmers,  fishermen  and 
hikers . 

Modem  sanitary  accommodations  are  more  than  justified,  to 
serve  both  the  picnic  areas  and  the  beach. 

A playfield  in  this  area  is  justified. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  warming  facilities  for  skaters. 

aaa.  WORLDS  END  STATE  PARK  - Sullivan  County  - 1,000  acres  - stream 

Nearest  large  community  - Dushore  (759) 

Other  recreation  areas  within  25  mile  radius : 

Rickett's  Glen  State  Park 
High  Knob  State  Forest  Monument 
County  Bridge  and  Dry  Run  S.F.P.A.s 
Sylvan  Lake  public  access  fishing  area 

Facilities  provided  for: 

Parking  - 400  cars  - 1,600  persons 
Picnicking  - 294  units  - 2,352  persons 
Camping  - 25  sites  - 100  persons 
Cabins  - 19  - 102  persons 

Nearby  private  housing  accommodations  - motels,  hotels 
and  cabins  - 140  persons 
Swimming  - Pool  - 400  - Bathhouse  - 100 
Boats  - none 
Fishing  - yes 

Commissary  - in  day  use  area 
Trails  - hiking  - 20  miles 
Playfields  - none 

Except  for  boating,  this  area  provides  a variety  of  recreational 

opportunities . 
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The  parking  capacity,  either  overflow  or  regimented,  should 
he  increased  to  provide  for  250  more  cars. 

Modern  sanitary  accommodations  for  the  normal  picnic  load  and 
beach  attendance  is  more  than  justified. 

The  camping  area  should  also  be  provided  with  sanitary  accommo- 
dations and  a kitchen  shelter  and  shower  building. 

A playfield  would  add  to  the  opportunities  in  this  area,  especial- 
ly for  the  day-users. 
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V.  SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  RECREATION 


A.  Introduction 


The  values  of  recreation  are  largely  social— the  intangible 
values  of  useful,  creative  and  satisfying  recreation  use  of  leisure  time. 

But  there  are  economic  values  in  meeting  the  recreation  needs  of  the  people 
and  they  comprise  a major  and  growing  factor  in  the  national  economy. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  two  ways  in  which  recreation  contributes  to  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  is  the  economic  asset  of  vacation  and  tourist  recreation  including 
the  one -day,  overnight,  and  week-end  recreation  trips  as  well  as  the  longer 
vacation  trips  and  visits  of  out-of-state  tourists.  The  second  is  the  in- 
creasing part  recreation  plays  locally  by  making  cities  more  attractive  and 
livable  communities,,  Adequate,  well -planned  and  attractive  recreation  areas, 
facilities  and  services  help  to  hold  existing  business  and  industry  and  to 
attract  new  ones;  improve  neighborhoods  and  protect  them  from  deterioration 
thus  helping  to  maintain  and  increase  land  values.  Also  a community  with  a 
recreation  spirit,  whose  people  participate  fully  in  recreation  living, 
profits  financially  from  the  substantial  expenditures  made  for  special  recrea- 
tion clothing,  equipment  and  supplies  purchased  in  the  home  community— whether 
the  activity  is  enjoyed  at  home  or  away  from  the  city. 

The  economic  returns  from  recreation  will  mount  steadily  in  the 
years  ahead  due  to  a rapidly  increasing  population,  greater  leisure  per  in- 
dividual arising  from  a shorter  workweek,  more  and  longer  vacations  with  pay, 
and  a steadily  rising  standard  of  living  which  makes  possible  the  financial 
resources  to  take  advantage  of  recreation  opportunities  available.  The  mobil- 
ity which  the  automobile  and  our  system  of  highways  provide  has  opened  up 
the  entire  country  for  the  recreation  of  a large  majority  of  our  people. 

B.  The  Economic  Aspects  of  Vacation  and  Tourist  Travel 

1.  In  General 


Hie  recreation  dollar  is  most  easily  identified  in  such  recrea- 
tion activities  as  vacations,  pleasure  travel,  fishing,  hunting,  boating  and 
overnight  and  week-end  outings.  These  and  similar  activities  are  usually  en- 
joyed in  combinations  and  add  up  to  a business  which  has  become  a major  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  The  May,  1957  American  Express  Travel  Survey  and 
Forecast  estimated  that  8l  million  persons  will  spend  more  than  $17  billion 
seeing  their  own  country  this  year.  Expenditures  in  1956  were  $16  and  a quarter 
billion  as  against  a forecast  of  $15  billion  for  that  year. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  in  its  1956  report,  Americans 
on  the  Highway,  states  that  42  million  workers,  about  two-thirds  of  all  wage 
and  salary  earners,  receive  paid  vacations.  This  Week  Magazine  in  its  May  12, 
1957  issue  estimates  that  15  million  workers  receive  three  weeks  vacation  and 
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that  close  to  20  million  will  make  two  vacation  trips  this  year.  The  American 
Automobile  Association  also  reports  that  Florida,  Nevada,  New  Jersey  and 
Washington,  D„  C„,  rank  travel  as  their  most  important  industry  and  that  20 
other  states  consider  it  among  their  three  most  important  industries. 

Dr,  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  formerly  Executive  Director  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  has  prophesied  that  by  1970  the  three -day  week  end 
will  be  general  and  that  the  "two-home  family"  will  be  common.  This  would 
substantially  increase  week-end,  holiday  and  vacation  travel, 

a,  Objectives  of  Vacation  and  Tourist  Travel 

Why  do  people  travel  for  pleasure  and  to  vacation  away  from  home? 
There  are  a number  of  reasons  and  undoubtedly  many,  if  not  most,  trips  are  taken 
for  a combination  of  reasons.  Among  the  more  common  objectives  reported  by 
various  surveys  are  to  enjoy  outstanding  scenic  areas,  to  visit  places  of 
historic  significance  or  current  interest,  to  enjoy  the  attractions  of  the  large 
city,  to  visit  relatives,  and  to  enjoy  recreation  activities  away  from  home  such 
as  boating  and  other  water  sports,  fishing,  hunting,  camping,  winter  sports, 
golf  and  social  activities,  'Hie  extent  to  which  the  traveling  vacationer  seeks 
to  satisfy  a number  of  interests  is  evident  in  the  numbers  which  visit  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  attractions. 

The  National  Parks  with  their  scenic  attractions,  historic  monu- 
ments and  recreation  opportunities  attracted  30  million  visits  in  1955.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  reports  more  than  60  million  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
nearly  10  million  attendances  at  their  reservoir  areas.  The  National  Forest 
Service  reports  45  million  visitors  in  1955  of  which  27  per  cent  were  interested 
primarily  in  the  general  enjoyment  of  forest  scenery,  24  per  cent  in  picnicking, 

18  per  cent  in  fishing,  9 per  cent  in  hunting,  and  5 per  cent  each  in  camping 
and  winter  sports.  To  these  figures  should  be  added  the  200  million  visitors 
to  state  parks  and  the  50  million  to  state  forests,  fish  and  game  preserves 
and  other  state -owned  areas  available  for  recreation.  To  ail  this  in  turn  must 
be  added  the  commercial  resort  areas  with  their  broad  range  of  attractions, 
including  the  social. 

The  American  Express  Company  states  that  the  big  cities  and  large 
resort  areas  such  as  New  York,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Miami  and  Atlantic  City 
attract  many  millions  each  year;  that  the  appeal  of  Williamsburg,  Gettysburg, 
Roanoke  Island  and  similar  spots  of  historic  significance  are  leading  tourist 
attractions , 


The  Mountain  States  Division  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
in  a 1954  study  of  Some  Economic  Implications  of  the  Tourist  Industry  for  Northern 
Arizona  reported  the  principal  factors  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  western  parks 
and  resort  areas  in  the  postwar  period  to  be  scenic  beauty  (not  necessarily 
unique  scenery);  recreation  facilities  available,  either  natural  or  provided; 
and  favorable  climate.  Of  particular  interest  here  is  the  further  statement 
that,  "Recreational  facilities  provided  for  tourist  enjoyment  appear  to  be  at 
least  as  important  as  natural  advantages  in  Inducing  visitors  to  stay  within 
an  area  rather  than  speed  through.  This  is  particularly  true  with  the  present 
trend  toward  shorter  stops  in  each  region,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  more  varied 
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itineraries  in  vacation  plans This  effect  of  recreation  facilities  and 
activities  in  holding  over  visitors  who  would  otherwise  speed  through  brings 
additional  economic  return  to  the  vacation  community. 

b.  Some  Facts  About  Tourists  and  Vacationers 


The  Research  Department  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  in  its 
report  on  the  Travel  Market  Among  U.  S.  Families  with  Annual  Incomes  of  $5,000 
or  More  (October  1953  - September  1954)  states  that  in  relation  to  vacation 
trips  of  more  than  3 days : 


65 o 5%  of  these  families  took  vacation  trips 
34 . 8%  took  2 or  more  trips 

2 trips  the  average  per  family 
10.3  days  the  average  length  trip 
2.6  persons  the  average  number  per  trip 

85 „ 5%  traveled  by  automobile 
13c 6%  traveled  by  train 
5.5 % traveled  by  bus 
8.2 % traveled  by  plane 

2 .3%  traveled  by  other  means  (boat,  etc.) 
(Some  traveled  by  more  than  one  method) 


1,018  miles  average  automobile  trip  in  U.S. 
1,357  miles  average  railroad  pullman  trip 
752  miles  average  railroad  coach  trip 
551  miles  average  bus  trip 


25,7% 
69.0% 
4o  3% 
2.9% 
2.2% 
27.3% 


lodged  at  hotels  and  resorts  en  route- 
lodged  at  motorcourts  and  motels 
lodged  at  tourist  homes 
camped  out 

lodged  in  trailer  coaches 
lodged  with  friends  and  relatives 


24  o 0% 
13,8% 
2.9% 
12.3% 
2.9% 
2.6% 
45.9% 


lodged  at  hotels  and  resorts  at  destination 

lodged  at  motorcourts  and  motels  at  destination 

lodged  at  tourist  homes  at  destination 

lodged  at  vacation  cottages  at  destination 

camped  out  at  destination 

lodged  in  trailer  coaches  at  destination 

stayed  with  friends  and  relatives  at  destination 


the  following  states  received  the  most  mention  as  vacation  destinations : 


New  York 

11.9 

New  Jersey 

4o9 

California 

9.3 

Texas 

4»  5 

Florida 

6.1 

Ohio 

4o0 

Michigan 

5.7 

Massachusetts 

3.7 

Illinois 

5.3 

Wisconsin 

3.4 

Pennsylvania 

5.3 

Virginia 

3.3 
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64 o 8%  of  the  families  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
took  vacation  trips  of  more  than  3 days  away  from 
home. 

Tourist  and  vacation  travel  is  a seasonal  business „ The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  study  referred  to  above  reports  16.8  per  cent  of  vacation 
trips  in  winter;  17.7  per  cent  in  spring,  40° 4 per  cent  in  summer  and  25.1 
per  cent  in  fall.  The  American  Automobile  Association  estimates  that  70  per 
cent  of  all  highway  travel  is  from  April  to  September  inclusive.  There  is, 
however,  a rising  tendency  for  earlier  and  later  vacation  trips  influenced 
by  more  money  for  vacation  trips  arid  more  vacation  days  with  pay.  The  rapidly 
increasing  air-conditioning  of  offices  and  plants  is  making  summer  working 
conditions  more  comfortable  for  more  and  more  workers  and  there  are  indications 
that  this  is  influencing  the  choice  of  vacation  dates  with  late  spring  and 
early  fall  becoming  more  and  more  attractive.  However,  families  with  children 
are  still  restricted  largely  to  school  vacation  periods  for  their  family  vaca- 
tion dates. 


c.  Tourist  and  Vacation  Expenditures 

The  American  Automobile  Association's  study  of  Americans  on  the 
Highway  after  analyzing  representative  state  computations  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  vacationist's  and  tourist's  expenditure  dollar  arrived  at  the  following  breakdown 
as  typical” 


Food  . 28 
Lodging  . 22 
Retail  Stores  .20 
Gasoline  and  Oil  .19 
Tires,  Parts  and  Repairs  .03 
Entertainment  and  Recreation  .08 


The  AAA  estimates  the  average  annual  expenditure  at  $165  per  person. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company's  1953  study  of  the  vacation  travel 
of  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more  arrived  at  an  estimated  average 
annual  vacation  travel  expenditure  of  $396  per  family  of  which  $79  is  for  lodg- 
ing and  food,  or  a total  of  $1,588  million  for  all  families;  that  for  this 
income  group  alone  purchases  of  consumer  goods  reached  nearly  $800  million. 

(Of  this  amount,  about  $90  million  was  for  men's,  $178  million  for  women's 
and  $39  million  for  children's  clothing  and  accessories.  Sports  equipment, 
fishing  and  hunting  gear  totalled  more  than  $43  million;  still  and  movie 
cameras  and  films,  $50  million.) 

The  Institute  of  Community  Development  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  in  an  Analysis  of  the  Tourist  Industry  and  Business  made  in  1953  for 
the  National  Park  Service  reports  that : 

"It  was  found  that  groups  composed  of  married  couples 
spend  less  per  day  than  parties  made  up  of  either  men  or 
women  alone.  Their  average  expenditure  per  day  per  person 
was  $5.54,  while  the  expenditure  per  day  per  person  for 
groups  made  up  of  a single  sex  was  $9.30.  The  average  ex- 
penditure per  capita  for  all  parties  was  $7.45  per  day. 
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"For  the  average  tourist  dollar,  it  was  found  that 
thirty-five  cents  is  spent  for  food  and  refreshments, 
thirty-one  cents  for  lodging,  fifteen  cents  for  trans- 
portation, seven  cents  for  entertainment,  and  eleven  cents 
for  miscellaneous  items.  Considering  that  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  all  tourists  is  approximately  forty  million 
dollars  a year,  this  would  mean  that  approximately 
$12,400,000  is  spent  for  lodging,  $14,000,000  for  food  and 
refreshments,  $6,000,000  for  transportation,  $2,800,000  for 
entertainment,  and  $4,400,000  for  miscellaneous  items, 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  tourists  who  travel  through 
the  area,  but  do  not  spend  a night,  spend  approximately 
eight  million  dollars  yearly.  This  amount  added  to  the  amount 
spent  by  those  who  do  stay  in  the  area,  indicates  a total 
yearly  expenditure  of  approximately  fifty  million  dollars," 

The  9,850,000  visitors  to  the  reservoir  areas  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  spent  $6,00  per  person  per  day  according  to  a "conservative  estimate" 
of  the  Bureau, 


In  1953,  970,293  visitors  to  Yosemite  National  Park  spent  an 
average  of  $73,69  per  trip  and  $11,17  in  park  and  vicinity,  $14,59  of  which 
was  for  food,  $2,70  for  lodging, 

A similar  study  of  the  Grand  Canyon  reported  that  752,300 
visitors  arriving  by  auto  spent  $19  million  in  the  state,  of  which  nearly 
$11  million  was  spent  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  park,  an  average  of  $25.26 
per  visitor.  Of  this  average,  $14,09  was  spent  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
park. 


The  average  expenditure  per  person  per  day  by  visitors  to 
Shenandoah  National  Park  in  1952  was  $5,80  according  to  a survey  made  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Highways,  Overnight  visitors  averaged  $8,17  of  which 
$2.96  was  for  food  and  $2,31  for  lodging. 

The  daily  average  expenditure  per  out-of-state  person  in  Northern 
Arizona  in  1953  was  estimated  at  $6,36  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  It 
reported  also  that  one -third  of  the  total  of  all  retail  sales  in  Northern  Arizona 
were  to  out-of-state  visitors, 

d , The  Influence  of  Water  in  Choice  of  Recreation  Objectives 

Water  must  not  be  overlooked  as  a vacation  and  tourist  attraction. 
Its  appeal  is  universal.  It  not  only  attracts  but  holds  visitors.  It  adds  to 
scenic  values,  provides  activity  for  the  fisherman,  the  waterfowl  hunter,  the 
boat  enthusiast,  the  swimmer  and  in  winter,  the  winter  sports  fans. 

The  recreation  value  of  water  and  the  economic  return  from  the 
recreation  use  of  water  have  been  definitely  established.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  fresh  water  areas  as  well  as  of  the  sea  coasts  of  our  country.  Two  Bills 
are  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  3.1164  and  S.1221,  "to  make  the 
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evaluation  of  the  recreation  benefits  resulting  from  the  construction  of  any 
flood  control;  navigation,  or  reclamation  project  an  integral  part  of  project 
planning,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Hearings  on  these  bills  were  held  before  a Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  on  March  12,  13,  14,  1957.  The  report 
on  these  hearings  is  a substantial  volume  of  testimony  on  the  economic  values 
of  water  recreation.  Included  in  the  testimony  is  a report  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  showing  a total  of  62,522,000  units  of  attendance  at  128  of  its 
reservoirs  in  1955.  Of  these  reservoir  areas,  98  provide  picnic  areas,  62 
public  camping  grounds,  37  overnight  accommodations,  94  boat  launching  sites 
and  78  boat  rental  services.  These  are  provided  by  Federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies  and  their  concessionaires.  Thirty-five  sites  provide  all 
five  facilities  and  22  additional  provide  all  but  overnight  accommodations. 
Eighteen  sites  provide  none  of  the  facilities  referred  to  above.  The  35  reser- 
voir sites  with  all  five  facilities  accounted  for  35,391,000  attendances  or 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  economic  value 
of  water  recreation  was  offered  by  many  representatives  of  local,  state  and 
regional  development  associations,  conservation  commissions,  state  forest 
agencies,  chambers  of  commerce,  water  conservation  districts,  legislators,  and 
national  agencies,  including  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  and  National  Reclamation  Association.  In  addition  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  testified 
to  the  value  of  water  as  a recreation  asset. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  reported  that  9,850,000  persons 
visited  its  reservoirs  in  a year. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Tourist  Industry  and  Business  in  Selected 
Counties  of  the  Ozark  Region  made  in  1953  by  the  Institute  of  Community  Devel- 
opment of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  the  National  Park  Service  brings  out 
the  economic  values  of  water  areas.  It  states  that: 

"Rivers,  lakes,  caves,  and  springs,  as  well  as  rugged 
topography,  form  the  principal  areas  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant recreational  activities  have  been  developed.  The 
six  largest  lakes  in  the  area  are:  Lake  Norfork,  Bull  Shoals 
Lake,  Lake  Taneycomo,  Lake  O'  the  Cherokees,  Fort  Gibson 
Reservoir,  and  Tenkiller  Ferry.  . . . 

"In  the  Lake  Norfork  area,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army,  has  returned  to  the  counties  the  amount  of  revenue  in- 
dicated in  Table  9,  or  approximately  $80,000  as  their  share 
of  income  received  from  the  leasing  of.  government- owned  land 
around  Lake  Norfork.  In  addition  to  this  revenue  going  dir- 
ectly to  the  county,  the  additional  revenue  caused  by  increases 
in  land  value  around  the  lake  has  been  considerable.  . . . 

"The  Grand  Lake  O'  the  Cherokees,  like  Norfork  Lake,  is 
contributing  much  to  the  income  of  its  area.  . . Property  values 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  have  doubled  in  many  places  and 
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have  increased  by  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
rest.  Such  increases  mean  increased  revenue  for  all 
governmental  agencies,  both  local  and  state.  „ . . 

"The  tourist  industry  is  also  helping  the  public 
schools.  In  three  widely  different  areas,  the  findings  call 
for  the  same  conclusions.  In  Ozark  County,  Missouri,  the 
building  of  new  homes  around  the  lakes  is  causing  an  increase 
in  land  evaluation,  which  in  turn  increases  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  the  local  school  districts.  In  Marion 
County,  .Arkansas,  the  same  situation  holds.  The  best  example 
of  this,  however,  is  in  the  Grove  School  District  at  Grove, 
Oklahoma.  In  1948,  the  school  district  at  Grove  had  an  assessed 
evaluation  of  $650,000.00.  At  that  time,  they  annexed  addition- 
al territory  which  brought  the  evaluation  of  the  district  to 
$1,150,000.00.  In  1953;  the  evaluation  of  the  district  was  set 
at  $1,750,000.00.  This  large  Increase  is  due  to  the  building  of 
new  cabins,  camps,  boat  docks,  and  cafes  along  the  shore  of  that 
part  of  the  Lake  O'  the  Cherokees  which  is  located  in  the  Grove 
School  District.  Most  of  the  people  settling  in  the  area  are 
retired  individuals,  thus  there  has  not  been  a commensurate  in- 
crease in  the  average  daily  attendance  of  students.  During  the 
period  from  1948  to  1952,  the  average  daily  attendance  has  in- 
creased by  only  37  students.  Under  these  conditions,  the  school 
districts  have  more  money  with  which  to  work  with  the  same  size 
group.  The  equipment  is  better  and,  in  some  cases,  the  teachers 
are  actually  getting  higher  salaries." 

e , Bearing  as  an  Important  Economic  Asset- 

Boating  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  recreation  activities.  It 
has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  family  activities  of  the  country.  The  New  York 
Times  of  January  20,  1957  estimates  that  nearly  30  million  Americans  are  now  de- 
votees of  pleasure  boating,  and  that  a new  trend  in  boating  Is  to  transport  boats 
by  trailers  to  different  water  areas  each  week-end.  In  1956,  a total  of  140,000 
boat  trailers  were  sold.  The  modern  boat  trailer  is  designed  not  just  to  trans- 
port the  boat  but  also  to  launch  it  arid  to  reload  it  without  undue  exertion. 

A survey  made  by  the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company  recently  released 
reports  a total  of  5,385,340  small  motor-propelled  recreation  craft  plying  U.  S. 
waterways.  It  reports  also  that  the  number  of  sailboats  without  power  and  the 
number  of  pleasure  boats  in  the  territories  of  the  U.  S.  bring  the  total  number 
to  just  under  6 million.  Illinois  has  a power  boat  for  every  10  automobiles  on 
the  road. 


f o The  Economic  Value  of  Fishing  and  Hunting 


The  National  Survey  of  Fishing  and  Hunting  for  the  year  1955  made 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  reports 
that: 


.. 


■ 


, 
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$3  billion  were  spent  for  fishing  and  hunting  in  1955 


Fishing 

Fresh  water  $1,425  million 
Salt  water  489  million 


Hunting 
Big  game 
Waterfowl 
Small  game 


$1,914  million 


$937  million 


$324  million 
119  million 
494  million 


Of  fishing  expenditures 

$1,048  million  was  for  trip 
38  million  for  licenses 
793  million  for  equipment 
35  million  for  miscellaneous  expenditures 

Of  hunting  expenditures 

$251  million  was  for  trip  expenses 
47  million  for  licenses 
489  million  for  equipment 
150  million  for  miscellaneous  expenditures 


Auto  travel 

Hunting  2, 684; 914; 000  car-miles 
Fishing  7,766,486,000  car-miles 
Total  10,451,400,000  car-miles 

The  typical  fisherman  spent  $94-98 
for  19.1  days  of  fishing 

took  16 „ 4 trips 

traveled  860.5  miles  by  automobile 

The  typical  hunter  spent  $79.49 

for  14-4  days  of  hunting 

took  13-1  trips 

traveled  515 . 3 miles  by  automobiles 


2 . Vacation  and  Tourist  Travel  in  Pennsylvania 

a . Introduction 


6,072,296,000  passenger  miles 
17, 910, 434; 000  passenger  miles 
23; 982; 730, 000  passenger  miles 


The  Vacation  and  Travel  Development  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  1956  tourist  and  vacation  expenditures  in 
the  State  totaled  $i,015  million  and  estimates  that  they  will  reach  $1,200  million 
in  1957,  or  one-third  more  than  in  1954.  According  to  a May,  1957  release  of  the 
American  Express  Company,  Pennsylvania  ranked  fourth  in  tourist  income  in  1956 
being  surpassed  only  by  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Florida  in  that  order. 
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The  Commonwealth  is  strategically  located  geographically  for 
tourist  trade  as  it  serves  as  a gateway  to  the  South  from  New  England,  Neo- 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  is  a connecting  link  between  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  with  the  West,  The  1954  Tourist  Survey  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways  reported  that  out-of-state  motorists  came  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  with  61  per  cent  of  the  pleasure  trips  originating  in  the 
6 states  bordering  Pennsylvania.  However,  only  33  per  cent  of  the  pleasure 
trips  had  Pennsylvania  destinations,  the  other  67  per  cent  passing  through 
the  State,  New  Jersey  was  the  leading  source  of  visitors  with  a Pennsylvania 
destination  (22  per  cent  of  the  total)  and  Ohio  chief  source  of  through  trips 
(24  per  cent  of  the  total). 

The  report  stated  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  out-of-state 
motorists  totaled  $326  million  in  Pennsylvania,  Pleasure  trips  accounted  for 
56.7  per  cent  of  this  sum.  The  average  expenditure  per  motorist  was  $8.96 
(10,793,000  motorists).  Of  the  motorist  dollar  $.28  was  spent  for  food  and 
meals.  $.17  for  lodging  and  $.23  for  auto  expenses.  The  balance  was  for 
miscellaneous  expenditures. 

Pennsylvania  has  its  scenic  and  historic  attractions  and  they 
draw  substantial  numbers  of  visitors  each  year.  It  has  also  its  resort 
areas  which  are  relatively  few  in  number.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  (Philadelphia) 
designates  the  Poconos  and  Bedford  County  as  the  two  resort  areas  of  the  State 
under  its  definition  for  such  areas.  The  Vacation  and  Travel  Bureau  considers 
that  Sullivan  County  also  qualifies.  According  to  the  Bureau  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  vacation  resorts  are  in  the  Poconos. 

The  Gettysburg  farm  of  President  Eisenhower  is  proving  a great 
current  attraction  for  tourists.  Farm  visits  take  priority  over  the  Battle- 
field with  short-time  visitors,  A majority  of  the  overnight  visitors  are 
interested  primarily  in  the  Battlefield.  It  is  estimated  that  Gettysburg  will 
have  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  visitors  in  1957. 

b.  Highways 

The  Commonwealth  has  good  highways  and  generally  good  access 
roads  to  recreation  areas.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report,  there  is 
need  for  the  improvement  of  roads  within  the  recreation  areas  themselves, 
such  as  state  park  areas.  The  present  plans  for  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  highway  system  could  increase  accessibility  to  vacation,  tourist,  fish- 
ing, hunting  and  other  existing  and  potential  recreation  areas  if  planned  with 
these  recreation  potentials  in  mind.  The  proposed  east-west  highway  through 
the  northern  counties  of  the  State  can  do  much  to  open  up  this  part  of  the 
State  to  even  greater  recreation  use  than  it  now  has. 

It  is  important  today  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  recrea- 
tion use  of  the  automobile  and  the  highways  of  the  country.  Adequate  inter- 
changes provided  at  appropriate  places  are  essential.  The  present  Turnpike  is 
being  criticized  by  some  resort  owners  for  its  effect  in  speeding  people  through 
the  State  with,  the  resultant  loss  of  business  from  stay-over  tourists,  This 
important  place  of  recreation  in  highway  planning  is  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a statement  on  Urban  Passenger  Transport— Public  and  Private 
prepared  by  Frank  W.  Herring,  Deputy  Director  for  Comprehensive  Planning,  The 
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Port  of  New  York  Authority,  prepared  for  a Symposium  on  The  New  Highways: 
Challenge  to  the  Metropolitan  Region  sponsored  by  the  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  held  in  September,  1957 : 

"Let  us  endeavor  to  analyze  the  passenger  travel 
problem  into  its  elements  and  identify  and  appraise  the 
forces  that  are  influencing  them. 

"To  begin  with,  week-end  and  holiday  travel,  its  high 
volume  level  reflecting  the  high  income  standard  the  new 
technologies  have  permitted,  clearly  has  been  captured  by 
the  automobile.  Indeed,  'good  roads'  came  into  existence 
originally  with  recreation  use  as  a major  function;  the 
automobile  made  its  first  appearance  as  a sort  of  a super 
sporting  goods  item;  and  it  has  been  the  availability  of 
the  automobile  that  has  made  possible  the  broadly-based 
enjoyment  of  recreation  opportunities  that  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  family  life  today.  Recreation  travel 
on  week  ends  is  family  travel  and  for  many  families  the 
automobile  has  it  principal  use  in  week-end  visits  to  the 
country,  or  to  the  seashore  or  mountains,  or  to  the  State 
Park,  or  to  visit  Grandmother. 

"Leisure-time  destinations  are  widely  dispersed  through 
out  the  city' s hinterland  and  travel  routes  fan  out  exten- 
sively. . . . 

"The  greatest  problem  presented  is  that  of  arterial 
capacity,  of  providing  enough  highway  lanes  to  accommodate 
the  volume  of  traffic  flowing  outward  from  the  city  when 
the  leisure-time  period  begins  and  back  into  town  when  the 
holidy  is  over.  In  some  cities  the  highest  demands  on 
travel  facilities,  the  traffic  volumes  which  are  controll- 
ing in  design,  occur  during  these  leisure-time  periods.  As 
to  its  total  importance,  we  have  observed  in  the  New  Y rk 
area  that  almost  45  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  automobile 
passenger  volume  crossing  the  Hudson  River  is  represented 
by  passengers  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  After 
all,  week  ends,  holidays,  and  vacation  now  account  for  about 
a third  of  the  days  of  the  year. 

"We  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  importance 
of  this  component  of  urban  travel  will  decline.  On  the  * 
contrary,  we  must  expect  that  the  increasing  productivity 
of  our  economy  will  yield  still  more  leisure  time  for  more 
and  more  people.  What  we  cannot  yet  see  clearly  is  the 
form  the  leisure  time  increase  will  take.  Will  there  be  a 
four-day  week,  and  a longer  week  end,  encouraging  longer 
trips  with  overnight  stays?  Will  there  be,  instead,  a 
shorter  work  day,  with  week  ends  as  we  now  know  them?  Or, 
will  there  be  more  frequent  holidays,  and  longer  vacations? 
Will  there  be  more  travel  to  widely  dispersed,  moderate  size 
nearby  attractions,  or  will  the  increase  be  in  longer  trips 
to  more  distant  destinations?  Will  there  be  a second  day 
of  a three-day  week  end  showing  little  urban  travel  of  any 
kind?  These  things  vre  cannot  yet  see." 


c » Water  Areas 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  water  areas  are  a strong  magnet 
for  the  vacationist  and  the  recreation  tourist;  that  they  provide  opportunities 
for  boating  and  water  sports,  fishing,  waterfowl  hunting,  winter  sports  and 
camping.  They  add  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  scenic  areas.  Water  is  a major 
factor  in  the  recreation  economy,  Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  many  rivers  and 
streams  but  unfortunately  is  not  so  blessed  with  lakes  or  other  standing  waters 
It  has  nc  ocean  frontage  and  but  a relatively  small  frontage  on  Lake  Erie,  The 
pollution  of  streams  and  the  limited  access  to  stream  banks  limit  their  contri- 
bution to  the  recreation  of  the  people, 

A state  either  has  or  has  not  outstanding  scenic  areas,  signifi- 
cant historic  monuments,  hills  and  forests.  It  can  and  should  protect  what 
it  has  and  make  them  fully  available  to  the  people  for  appropriate  use  as  it 
cannot  add  to  them,  A state  may  or  may  not  have  the  other  resources  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people  but  where  they  are  lacking  they  can  be  added.  Stand- 
ing water  is  one  of  these.  Where  nature  has  not  provided  a state  generously 
with  natural  lakes  and  large  ponds,  the  impounding  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  can  and  does  help  meet  this  deficiency.  Witness  the  reservoirs  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  many  of  which  are  in  the 
arid  sections  of  the  country  and  meeting  not  only  the  needs  of  the  area  for 
irrigation,  flood  control  or  power  but  for  recreation  as  well,  Pennsylvania 
should  consider  carefully  the  economic  contribution  to  the  State  in  the  impound 
ing  of  waters  for  recreation  purposes  alone  as  well  as  to  study  the  possibili- 
ties of  local  and  State  government  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
recreation  as  a secondary  use  of  its  existing  and  proposed  projects  primarily 
designed  for  other  purposes. 

Hie  Sxate  should  also  consider  the  need  for  water  areas  in  its 
present  and  proposed  State  parks.  This  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  in  its  1957  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  its  pro- 
posed program,  for  new  State  parks.  This  report  states; 

"Water  is  of  prime  importance.  The  center  of  attrac- 
tion in  our  most  heavily  used  State  Parks  is  a body  of 
water, 

"It  must  be  good  water,  free  from  contamination,  A 
forested  or  agricultural  watershed,  where  intelligent  con- 
servation practices  are  used,  is  most  desirable, 

"The  quality  of  the  water  must  be  matched  by  quantity. 

"There  must  be  enough  water.  If  there  is  net  enough 
water  to  provide  an  adequate  flow  during  and  after  a dry 
period,  a lake  that  is  crystal  clear  in  spring  may  become 
an  unhealthy  stagnant  pool  in  late  summer, 

"Water  temperature  is  another  factor  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  should  be  warm  enough  to  permit  comfortable 
bathing, " 
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The  present  program  of  the  State  against  water  pollution  should 
he  continued  in  a sustained  and  vigorous  manner  to  make  presently  polluted 
waters  available  for  fishing,  bathing  and  other  water  recreation. 

The  possibility  should  be  explored  of  the  desirability  and 
financial  costs  of  acquiring  strips  along  streams  and  rivers  for  public  use 
to  increase  the  water  recreation  resources  of  the  people.  An  intensive  study 
might  well  be  made  in  a typical  county  of  the  costs  of  such  an  acquisition 
and  beautification  program. 

Water  supply  areas  and  feeders  offer  some  opportunities  for 
recreation  without  endangering  the  health  of  the  people.  Pennsylvania  permits 
no  fishing  in  unfiltered  water  supplies.  If  a supply  is  filtered,  fishing  may 
be  permitted  "depending  upon  the  circumstances."  Such  permission  is  limited 
to  the  case  of  large  impounded  reservoirs  with  long-time  storage  if  the  supply 
is  also  protected  by  filtration.  Connecticut  has  faced  this  problem.  In  1956, 
the  Governor  appointed  a committee  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature  at  its 
1955  session  "to  gather  facts  and  information  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
making  such  watersheds  (public  water  supplies)  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
available  to  public  fishing,  hunting  and  other  recreation,  and  to  study  the 
conditions  'under  which  such  public  recreation  use  could  be  allowed,  bearing 
in  mind  adequate  health  safeguards."  (Health  agencies  were  represented  on 
the  committee . ) 

The  Summary  and  Conclusions  of  this  committee  in  its  report  to 
the  Governor  are  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  not  immediately  opening 
the  filtered  water  supplies  of  this  state  to  multiple  use  under 
some  reasonable  control  system. 

2.  A Regulation  Board  should  be  formed  to  control  the  use 
of  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  public  water  supply  companies  in 
the  best  public  interest.  This  agency  should  include  two  members 
each  from  the  Public  Health  Department,  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Park  and  Forest  Commission  and  should  have  suffic- 
ient authority  to  establish  regulations. 

3.  Legislation  should  be  immediately  enacted  to  force 
the  opening  to  fishing  of  the  watersheds  and  tributaries  of  all 
water  supplies  that  are: 

A.  Filtered,  or 

B.  Over  300  acres  in  area  whether  filtered  or 
not  (measured  at  high-water  mark),  or 

C.  Indirect  supplies.  (Where  a chain  of  reser- 
voirs exists  only  one  of  which  feeds  directly 
into  the  main. ) 
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4»  The  Park  and  Forest  Commission  should  be  directed 
to  locate  those  areas  of  water  company  property  which  do  not 
drain  into  any  drinking  water  supply  and  these  areas  should 
be  opened  to  the  broadest  possible  public  recreational  uses 
at  once  under  the  management  of  the  Regulation  Board . 

5.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  requiring  that: 

A,  All  water  supply  impoundments  hereafter 

created  shall  be  connected  to  a filtered  system 

Bo  No  exercise  of  condemnation  powers  shall  be 
granted  or  permitted  for  the  creation  or  the 
expansion  of  a public  water  supply  unless  such 
land  be  open  to  the  public  for  recreational  use. 


Any  state  that  fails  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  meet  the  water  rec- 
reation needs  of  its  people  fails  to  realize  on  a significant  proportion  of  its 
potential  recreation  business.  A national  review  of  some  of  the  yearly  direct 
expenditures  resulting  from  some  of  the  major  recreation  activities  made  possible 
by  suitable  water  areas  demonstrates  this:  fresh  water  fishing  $1,425  million; 
waterfowl  hunting  $119  million;  and  boating  $240  million  for  boats  and  equipment 
alone.  Joseph  E.  Choate  in  an  article  in  the  September,  1957  issue  of  THE  ANNALS 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  states  that  boaters  will 
spend  $1,500  million  in  1957. 


The  total  number  of  holders  of  paid  fishing  licenses  for  the  year 
ending  June  30*  1956  (18,701,783)  compared  with  the  1955  civilian  population 
estimates  of  the  IJ„  S.  Census  Bureau  for  the  continental  United  States  (162,307,000) 
indicates  that  almost  one  out  of  every  nine  persons  held  a paid  fishing  license. 

The  comparable  ratio  for  Pennsylvania  is  one  out  of  fifteen,  for  New  Jersey  one 
out  of  thirty-four,  for  Ohio  one  out  of  ten,  and  for  New  York  one  out  of  twenty-two. 


The  total  number  of  holders  of  paid  hunting  licenses  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1956  (14,461,848)  compared  with  the  above  1955  population  estimate 
indicates  that  about  one  out  of  every  11.2  persons  in  the  United  States  held  a 
paid  hunting  license.  The  comparable  rate  for  Pennsylvania  is  one  out  of  11.7;  for 
New  Jersey,  31.4;  for  Ohio,  13.0;  and  for  New  York,  16.25.  Pennsylvania  with  a 
population  thirteen  and  a half  per  cent  greater  than  New  England  has  13  per  cent 
more  fishermen  and  75  per  cent  more  hunters  than  New  England.  New  England  would 
show  proportionately  more  fishermen  than  Pennsylvania  if  salt  water  fishermen 
were  included. 


The  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  show  that 
fishing  still  leads  hunting  in  popularity  although  the  number  of  holders  of  paid 
fishing  licenses  dropped  from  1955-1956  and  increased  in  hunting.  The  situation 
in  Pennsylvania  is  the  reverse  of  the  national  situation  in  that  Pennsylvania 
has  more  hunters  than  anglers . 


Comparable  Tables 

Fishing  and  Hunting  License  Holders--*-^ 


State 


Fishing 


Total  Cost  to  Anglers  for  All 

Paid  Fishing  License  Holders  Licenses,  Permits,  Stamps,  etc. 


7/1/54-6/30/55  7/1/55-6/30/56  7/1/54-6/30/55  7/1/55-6/30/56 


w Jersey* 

146,462 

153,217 

$ 584,261 

$ 605,859 

w York* 

810,519 

719,780 

1,835,910 

1,628,456 

.io 

877,916 

880,075 

1,747, 877 

1,776,917 

nnsyl vania 

740,034 

719, 715 

1,880,228 

1,839,567 

mtinental  United  States 

18,854,609 

18,701,783 

$39,501,838 

$43,149,674 

*New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  additional  salt  water  fishermen  who  are  not 
required  to  hold  licenses.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  estimates 
1,974,000  man-days  of  salt  water  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Long  Island, 

New  York,  and  2,450,000  man-days  in  New  Jersey  (1955).  In  the  report  of 
its  1955  national  survey  of  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  United  States,  the 
Service  estimated  the  number  of  days  per  year  of  fishing  per  person  to  be 
19.1.  On  this  basis  New  York  would  have  some  103,350  salt  water  fisher- 
men and  New  Jersey  129,320. 

Planting 

Total  Cost  to  Hunters  for  All 
Licenses,  Permits,  Tags  and 
Paid  Hunting  License  Holders  Stamps** 


7/1/54-6/30/55  7/1/55-6/30/56  7/1/54 ”6/30/5 5 7/1/55-6/30/56 


sw  Jersey 

175,334 

167, 977 

$ 582.459 

$ 704 , 818 

aw  York 

936, 398 

975,551 

2,262,465 

2,371,239 

lio 

635,661 

684,377 

1,305,343 

1,727,116 

3 nnsyl vania 

900, 397 

932, 386 

3,385,224 

3,793,190 

bntinental  United  States 

14,191,552 

14,461,848 

$42,790,687 

**Not  Including  migratory  waterfowl  stamps. 

The  fine  traditional  conservation  policies  and  practices  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  strong  Game  Commission  and  the  exceptionally  good  organiza- 
tion of  active  sportsmen's  clubs  in  the  Commonwealth  are  all  factors  in  the 
building  of  the  present  outstanding  development  of  hunting  in  the  State.  Con- 
tinued full  support  of  these  constructive  forces  for  conservation  and  recreation 
will  assure  the  State  of  the  fullest  development  of  hunting  opportunities  con- 
sistent with  sound  conservation  policy. 

Pennsylvania  also  has  an  active  Fish  Commission  which  has  developed 
a sound  long-range  program  to  increase  the  fishing  resources  of  the  State.  Fish- 
ing is  second  to  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  primarily  because  of  the  limited  clean 
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water  resources  as  previously  discussed.  The  spread  of  commercial  fishing 
ponds  in  some  sections  of  the  State  are  evidence  of  the  need  for  more  public 
fishing  opportunities.  The  provision  of  more  clean  water  and  the  full  finan- 
cial and  administrative  support  of  the  development  of  the  expansion  program 
of  the  Fish  Commission  are  necessary  if  fishing  is  to  have  its  proper  place 
in  the  recreational  life  of  the  State. 

e.  Promotion  of  Vacation  and  Tourist  Travel  in  Pennsylvania 

The  promotion  of  tourist  travel  and  vacation  travel  in  the  State 
is  the  responsiblity  of  the  Vacation  and  Travel  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Bureau  conducts  an  active  advertising  and  promotion  campaign 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  bringing  visitors  from  outside  the  State  but  in 
making  State  resources  and  activities  known  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  uses  television  shows,  paid  advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  mailings 
to  members  of  various  associations  on  request,  distribution  of  materials  at  out- 
of-the-state  conventions  by  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  bulk  distribution  to 
chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  local  organizations,  and  direct  mailings  to 
individuals  on  request.  It  also  provides  personal  service  to  local  groups  in 
planning  and  stimulating  their  vacation  and  travel  business. 

The  Bureau  receives  from  100,000  to  150,000  direct  mail  requests 
annually  for  information  in  response  to  its  paid  advertising.  The  average 
direct  mailing  includes  five  pieces  of  material,  including  that  printed  by 
the  Bureau  and  that  made  available  by  resorts  and  other  agencies  in  the  State. 
The  main  colored  brochure  was  received  by  some  250,000  families  last  year  and 
other  material  sent  to  250,000  additional  families  making  a total  of  500,000 
different  families  reached. 


In  addition  to  publishing  its  main  colored  brochure,  the  Depart- 
ment issues  special  guide  booklets.  'These  are  inexpensively  produced,  practi- 
cal guides  for  those  interested  in  special  phases  of  recreation  or  in  other 
phases  of  Pennsylvania  life.  There  are  booklets  on  the  State  Parks  of 
Pennsylvania,  Shooting  Preserves,  Flaming  Foliage  Tours,  Summer  Theatres, 
(industrial)  Plant  Tours,  and  County  and  Community  Fairs. 


Although  there  is  no  formal  machinery  for  cooperation  with  other 
State  departments  such  as  exists  in  other  states  through  Inter-Agency . Committee 
on  Recreation,  the  Bureau  reports  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  State. 
It  cooperates  through  helping  with  special  publications  and  In  interpreting 
the  recreation  resources  of  a section  of  the  State  when  an  industry  is  con- 
sidering locating  in  a particular  community  in  the  State.  This  latter  type  of 
cooperation  is  given  to  the  Industrial.  Development  Bureau  as  requested. 


The  Department  is  cooperating  with  the  West  Penn  Power  Company 
and  local  leaders  in  the  Laurel  Ridge  Area  (Uniontown  north  through  Connellsville 
to  Ligonier)  in  the  planning  and  promotion  of  vacation  and  recreation  business 
in  connection  with  a large  power  dam  and  lake  to  he  constructed  in  that  area. 

The  Vacation  and  Travel  Bureau  is  alert  to  the  promotion  possi- 
bilities of  the  resources  which  Pennsylvania  has  to  offer  the  tourists  and 
out-of-state  vacationists.  It  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
increasing  the  number  of  stop-over  visits  of  through  tourists  possibly  through 
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special  promotion  advertising  in  the  adjoining  states,  particularly  Ohio 
(where  more  through  trips  originate  than  in  any  other  state). 

There  would  appear  also  to  be  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  one- 
day,  overnight  and  week-end  recreation  outings  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
themselves.  This  will  become  increasingly  important  as  the  State  park  develop- 
ment program  progresses. 

C.  The  Economic  Value  of  Recreation  to  the  Local  Community 


Recreation  is  more  than  a leisure-time  activity  on  holidays, 
week  ends  and  vacation  periods.  It  is  a part  of  successful,  balanced  living 
day-by-day  throughout  the  year.  Neighborhood  and  community  recreation  oppor- 
tunities are  necessary  for  all  ages  from  the  pre-school  child  to  the  older 
adult.  They  are  the  foundation  of  recreation  living  complemented  by  the  away- 
from-home  recreation  to  which  the  first  part  of  this  section  is  devoted.  And 
they  contribute  also  to  the  economy  of  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  social 
well-being  of  the  people  although  their  contribution  is  not  always  as  direct 
or  as  readily  isolated  as  in  the  case  of  boating,  fishing,  hunting,  touring  and 
vacations. 


Local  recreation  programs  are  on  the  whole  much  broader.  They 
include  not  only  sports  and  games,  but  music,  drama,  arts  and  crafts,  social 
recreation.  They  provide  satisfactions  which  can  be  found  by  most  people  only 
in  their  home  communities.  The  participation  of  millions  each  year  in  this 
broad  range  of  activities  contributes  to  the  support  of  many  types  of  industry 
providing  the  equipment  and  supplies  required  for  their  enjoyment.  The  indirect 
contributions  which  recreation  makes  to  the  economy  of  the  local  community,  al- 
though less  obvious,  are  substantial  and  increasing  in  importance  as  time  goes  on. 

Attractive  park  and  recreation  areas  in  neighborhoods  help  to  in- 
crease land  values  in  these  neighborhoods  and  to  maintain  such  values  through 
their  effect  in  helping  to  ward  off  neighborhood  obsolescence.  The  National 
Recreation  Association  has  Information  that  some  banks  check  on  these  neighbor- 
hood provisions  in  considering  long-term  mortgages.  FORTUNE  Magazine  in  an 
introductory  article  on  Are  Cities  Un-American  by  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr. , and 
appearing  in  the  September,  1957  issue  places  a great  deal  of  blame  for  the 
present  exodus  from  the  city  to  its  failure  to  provide  livableness.  It  criti- 
cizes the  present  redevelopment  projects  for  the  rehabilitation  of  deteriorated 
sections  of  our  cities  because  they  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
article  includes  recreation  provisions  in  its  comments  on  the  failure  of  archi- 
tects and  planners  to  provide  the  "warmth"  and  real  living  opportunities  which 
the  people  want. 


The  function  of  the  American  community  is  not  solely  to  serve  as 
a place  to  earn  a living.  It  must  also  be  a place  where  one  can  live.  Our 
people  with  their  increasing  standard  of  living,  greater  education  and  steadily 
broadening  interests  are  increasingly  critical  of  the  failure  of  so  many  of  our 
cities  to  provide  them  the  opportunities  for  satisfying  living  which  they  strive 
for.  This  is  evident  in  the  present  flight  of  the  people  from  our  more  con- 
gested centers.  The  article  in  FORTUNE  referred  to  points  out  that  there  are 
many  people  who  leave  the  city  but  would  prefer  to  stay  if  more  opportunities 
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were  available  to  them.  There  are  certain  advantages  in  city  living  which 
appeal  to  many.  Many  will  not  move  out  and  many  would  return  if  the  over- 
weighing disadvantages  are  eliminated.  FORTUNE  reports  signs  of  new  exodus 
from  the  suburb  back  to  the  city.  Adequate  recreation  will  help  to  speed  up 
that  return. 


The  holding  of  present  and  attracting  new  business  and  industry 
has  long  been  a concern  of  our  local  communities  and  their  business  leaders. 
Competition  for  new  industry  is  particularly  active  in  these  days  of  industrial 
expansion  and  the  invention  and  production  of  new  products.  Here  recreation 
can  and  does  make  a contribution  to  the  total  economy  of  the  local  community. 
Most  businesses  no  longer  consider  just  such  factors  as  markets,  labor,  site, 
railroads  and  taxes  in  selecting  a site  for  a new  plant.  These  are  still  the 
prime  factors  but  there  are  plus  factors  today  which  are  often  the  deciding 
factors  in  selecting  one  community  over  another.  Recreation  is  one  of  them. 
Management  is  interested  in  the  amenities  of  living  which  the  community  has  to 
offer  its  workers.  A bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
reports  that  in  a survey  conducted  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  of  500  manufacturers  who  located  plants  in  the  Southwest 
since  World  War  II,  each  manufacturer  was  asked  to  rate  the  factors  affecting 
the  decision  to  select  a particular  location  for  the  new  plant.  Recreation 
was  listed  as  one  of  the  factors  and  was  considered  of  importance  by  68  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturers. 

Checks  for  the  use  of  management  in  the  selection  of  new  sites 
now  generally  include  recreation.  Among  these  are  the  check  list  of  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  as  published  in  the  April,  1956  issue  of  Dun’s  Review  and  Modern 
Industry;  Factors  Influencing  Industrial  Plant  Location  prepared  by  Walter 
Kidde  Constructors,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Houston;  Factory  Management  and 
Maintenance,  May,  1957  (prepared  by  Oswald  Stewart,  Associate  Editor,  Factory). 

J.  W.  Carneal,  Assistant  Director  of  gas  sales  and  industrial 
development  for  the  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corporation,  includes  the  following 
statement  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  May,  1957  issue  of  Kentucky  Business: 

"In  some  instances,  the  selling  points  of  an  area 
may  be  quite  obvious.  For  example,  a community  in  Western 
Kentucky  has  advantages  resulting  from  the  construction  of 
Kentucky  Dam,  low  cost  electricity,  an  abundant  supply  of 
natural  gas,  recreational  facilities  of  the  state  including 
hotels  and  cottages,  restaurants,  fishing  and  swimming  in 
the  2,000-mile  shore  line  Kentucky  Lake,  golf  courses,  pic- 
nicking, etc.  . . . 

"Residents  of  one  town  became  quite  unhappy  and  dis- 
turbed because  their  boys  and  girls,  upon  graduating  from 
high  school,  were  finding  employment  in  the  North  and  East. 

They  decided  that  new  industry  was  the  answer  to  their 
problem.  In  seeking  new  industry,  they  soon  learned  that 
their  town  was  not  ready.  They  had  no  hospital,  so  they 
proceeded  to  build  one;  no  sewage  system,  which  was  the 
second  project.  A municipal  swimming  pool  and  a golf  course 
were  next;  and  after  about  five  years  of  local  civic  improve- 
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ments,  they  were  successful  in  locating  new  industry 
considered  sufficient  at  this  time  to  satisfy  their 
unemployment  problem. " 

The  May,  1952  issue  of  Arizona  Business  and  Economic  Review 

states  that: 

"The  existence  of  recreational  facilities  cannot  he 
overlooked.  An  active  recreational  program  is  an  integral 
part  of  most  industrial  relations  programs  today.  Since 
only  a few  companies  are  in  a position  to  furnish  the 
necessary  facilites,  the  community  must  he  looked  to  to 
provide  athletic  fields,  theaters,  swimming  pools,  etc." 

Ronald  M.  Reifler,  Plant  Location  Consultant,  Fantus  Factory 
Location  Service,  makes  the  following  comments  in  an  article  in  the  July,  1957 
issue  of  the  American  Recreation  Society  Bulletin: 

"Fifty  years  ago  woods,  golf  courses,  and  forest 
preserves  were  not  considered  as  a factor  in  industrial 
location  hy  the  Massachusetts  textile  mills  moving  into 
North  Carolina.  New  York  garment  shops  moving  into 
Virginia  were  not  concerned  with  the  availability  of  fish- 
ing streams  or  tennis  courts. 

"Today,  however,  the  picture  is  changing.  Managers 
are  taking  a different  view. 

"In  recent  years  firms  have  tended  to  feel  more 
responsible  for  the  environment  within  which  they  and  their 
employees  live.  The  establishment  of  recreational  facilities 
are  usually  too  costly  for  the  industry  to  provide.  Therefore, 
the  firm  must  look  to  the  community  for  these  services.  More 
firms  are  looking  carefully  at  the  living  amenities  before 
considering  locating  a plant  in  any  region. 

"Naturally,  costs  that  can  be  directly  measured  (labor, 
freight,  power,  water,  taxes,  etc.  ),  are,  of  course,  con- 
sidered first.  But,  after  a general  area  has  been  selected, 
consideration  of  local  factors  (of  which  recreation  is  one) 
become  exceptionally  important. 

"Executives  planning  to  move  into  an  area  want  their 
workers  and  themselves  to  be  able  to  live  as  pleasantly  as 
possible.  They  feel  that  good  living  conditions  makes  for 
higher  productivity  on  the  part  of  the  employees  Higher 
productivity  can  then  be  transferred  into  wage  increases, 
which  in  turn  means  a higher  standard  of  living.  Thus,  if 
a firm  wants  to  attract  workers  into  an  area,  it  must  select 
an  area  which  must  be  able  to  offer  a chance  to  enjoy  the 
'good  life* --that  is,  facilities  with  room  to  relax  and  enjoy 
one's  self.  From  a public  relations  point  of  view,  many 
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firms  enjoy  pointing  with  pride  to  a factory  in  a setting 
selected  for  its  recreational  facilities.  . . . 

"These  kind  of  firms  that  consider  recreation  most 
highly  are  those  companies  that  hope  to  bring  new  people  into 
an  area.  They  know  that  people  will  come  to  work  in  another 
area  if  they  can  live  around  lakes,  golf  courses,  fishing 
streams,  state  and  national  parks.  If  the  owners  or  the 
top  executives  of  the  firm  move  into  an  area  themselves— 
then  recreation  considerations  become  all-important.  The 

boss  wants  a good  place  in  which  to  live. 

"If  the  firm  is  attempting  to  attract  such  skilled 
persons  as  engineers,  draftsmen,  chemists,  physicists, 
mathematicians,  tool-and-die  makers,  top  machinists,  etc. , 
from  major  metropolitan  areas,  developed  recreational 
availability  usually  makes  the  difference  whether  or  not 
these  people  will  come  to  the  job.  Many  of  these  people 
are  willing  to  leave  the  metropolitan  areas— -provided  they 
can  share  in  the  advantages  of  countryside  living.  As  a 
result,  amenities  are  sometimes  the  sole  basis  of  location 
choice  as  illustrated  by  Minneapolis  Honeywell’s  recent 
establishment  of  an  engineering  division  in  Florida. 

"Firms  who  value  recreation  highly  tend  to  be  those  who 
employ  larger  numbers  of  people.  Firms  such  as  Westinghouse, 
IBM,  Philco,  etc.,  would  reject  areas  without  proper  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  their  employees.  Their  theory  is  that 
opportunity  for  relaxation  makes  for  a better  well-rounded 
employee.  Better  well-rounded  employees  mean,  over  the  long 
run— better  productivity  and  higher  wages. 

"Firms  who  do  not  consider  recreational  facilities  in  the 
location  decision  are  those  firms  who  either  are  unaware  of 
the  importance  of  looking  Into  such  matters,  who  are  unaware 
of  its  importance,  or  , who  are  currently  operating  on  such  a 
low  margin  of  profit  that  they  are  not  in  a position  to  con- 
sider anything  except  the  pure  cost  factors.  Good  examples 
of  this  are  the  small  garment  firms  who  have  been  squeezed 
by  higher  labor  costs  and  a declining  or  constant  price  for 
their  products.  They  have  had  to  move  without  consideration 
of  the  amenities  of  life.  However,  firms  who  do  not  consider 
recreation  usually  locate  first  and  pay  the  long-term  penalty 
afterward.  They  either  do  without  the  facilities  or  they 
find  that  they  have  to  take  the  lead  in  their  community  for 
the  development  of  proper  facilities.  . . „ 

"Our  experiences  with  the  recreational  factor  in  industrial 
location  have  been  quite  varied.  We  consider  it  as  an  important 
intangible  in  every  study  that  we  undertake.  We  weigh  it, 
however,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  firm  Involved;  but  it 
does  occupy  some  role  in  every  final  decision . 
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"The  lack  of  such  things  as  a golf  course,  a good 
city  park,  or  an  adequate  forest  preserve,  place  most  cities 
at  a distinct  disadvantage  with  their  neighbors . Lawrenceburg, 
Tennessee,  was  searching  for  industry  for  years.  In  1954, 
they  put  in  a golf  course  and  snared  a new  plant  soon  after. 

"We  have  found  a close  correlation  between  availability 
of  good  recreational  facilities  and  enforced  zoning  laws.  The 
two  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Thus,  the  more  attractive  well- 
zoned  towns  tend  to  have  better  recreational  facilities  than 
those  that  are  not  properly  zoned. 

"Dir  experience  with  municipal  recreation  directors,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  exceedingly  favorable.  We  usually  find 
the  director  well  aware  of  the  community's  needs  and  an 
important  clue  to  the  character  of  the  town. 

"Thus,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  firm  seeking  a 
location,  the  character  of  the  community  recreational  program 
can  influence  the  course  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
area. " 

The  case  for  recreation  as  a factor  in  site  selection  is  further 
documented  by  William  Papier,  Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  in  a paper  published  in  rhe  July,  1957  issue 
of  Ohio  Cities  and  Villages  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made : 

"Lack  of  recreational  facilities.'  Such  was  the  answer, 
when  we  recently  asked  an  expanding  out-of-state  employer 
their  major  reason  for  rejecting  one  Ohio  community  in  favor 
of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  as  the  site  for  a modern,  new  plant.  Pre- 
viously, like  a great  many  other  prospective  Ohio  employers, 
they  had  checked  with  us  concerning  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  available  labor.  Their  interest  had  been  narrowed  to  two 
areas. 


"Thriving  and  well-satisfied  with  the  community  of  their 
choice,  they  currently  employ  around  500  workers  at  the  new 
Ohio  plant.  'Recreational  facilities',  of  course  were  considered 
in  a broad  sense.  The  rejected  community  lacked  not  only  a golf 
course,  but  was  also  inadequate  with  respect  to  parks,  play- 
grounds, social  and  cultural  centers,  churches  and  schools. 

"Recreational  facilities  in  this  case— though  not  the  sole 
reason-— represented  the  over -balancing  factor.  . . . 

"The  shift  in  emphasis  toward  human  factors— available  man- 
power, their  education,  their  skills,  their  homes,  their  families, 
their  schools,  their  churches,  their  social  life,  their  recrea- 
tion—has  been  developing  rapidly  over  the  past  decade.  Low-cost 
recreational  facilities  are  increasingly  among  the  attractions 
warranting  special  attention,  as  industrial  executives  survey  com- 
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immities  for  potential  new-plant  sites.  Mr.  Don  G.  Mitchell, 
President  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  had  this  to 
say  in  a 1952  article  on  'The  Town  in  Which  We  Want  to  Build 
a Plant 1 : 


'Employees,  we  feel,  should  have  wholesome  recrea- 
tion available  for  their  leisure  time,  such  as  golf, 
tennis,  baseball,  softball,  swimming,  skating,  bowling, 
fishing,  and  hunting.  The  more  they  can  enjoy  at  a 
cost  they  can  afford,  the  less  time  will  they  spend  in 
undesirable  places. ' 

"In  a speech  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1954,  citing  'What 
General  Electric  Seeks  in  a Community'  Mr*.  Lemuel  R.  Boulware, 

Vice  President,  offered  a similar  comment.  At  South  Bend, 

Indiana,  a 'Committee  of  One  Hundred'  decided  to  lessen  their 
economic  dependence  upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  Studebaker.  They 
developed  a comprehensive  community  program — -without  state  or 
federal  aid— which  has  attracted  35  new  companies  since  1954- 
Mr.  Paul  B.  Gilbert,  head  of  the  Committee,  reported: 

'We  are  attracting  companies  with  our  new  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  facilities— two  new  swimming  pools, 
seven  new  playgrounds,  a storyland  zoo,  a much-enlarged 
supervised  recreation  program,  including  a senior 
citizens'  recreation  program,  an  adult  education  center. ' 

"It  has  become  quite  commonplace  for  those  who  are  engaged 
professionally  in  new-plant  location— plant-locating  services,  de- 
velopment agents  of  railways  and  utilities,  Industrial  realtors, 
engineering  and  construction  contractors,  and  many  others— to  in- 
clude detailed  analyses  of  recreational  and  related  advantages 
within  their  community  surveys. 

"Why  has  management  interest  become  markedly  heightened, 
in  the  human  aspects  of  new-plant  location,  such  as  low-cost 
recreation  for  prospective  employees?  Without  minimizing  their 
genuine  concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  workers, 
the  primary  explanation  is  this : It's  good,  sound,  profitable, 
business.  . . „ 

"Management  has  become  much  more  interested  in  their  employees, 
recognizing  that  good  industrial  relations  yield  low  personnel  turn- 
over and  high  productivity.  A wide  variety  of  'fringe  ' benefits 
are  offered,  for  production  workers  as  well  as  executives.  These 
'fringes'  often  embrace  paid  vacations,  holidays,  and  rest-periods; 
group  life  and  health  insurance;  private  pension,  stock-purchase, 
and  profit-sharing  plans;  private  sickness  and  unemployment  benefits 
low-cost  or  free  meals ; subsidized  college  training  for  children  of 
employees;  company-financed  recreation  and  vacation  excursions;  and 
a great  host  of  others. 

" 'Fringes  1 will  doubtless  expand.  Demands  for  a shorter  work- 
week and  for  more  week-end  holidays,  combined  with  the  multi-billion 
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dollar  highway  program  under  way,  presage  much  greater  interest 
in  recreational  areas.  Management's  stake  in  low-cost  recrea- 
tional facilities— -not  too  far  from  their  plants— will  probably 
continue  to  grow.  . . . 

"The  bare  facts  of  low  labor  supply  and  high  labor  demand 
suggest  that  human  aspects  of  new-plant  location  will  get  even 
greater  attention  in  the  future.  A noted  conservationist,  author, 
and  lecturer,  Mr.  E„  K0  Taylor  of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania- 
speaking  in  Columbus  early  in  1957  to  a statewide  industrial 
development  group —charged  that  'The  shortage  of  recreational 
resources  is  just  as  serious  as  the  shortage  of  water. 1 The 
June,  1955  task  force  report  on  ’Natural  Resources  and  Conservation1, 
to  the  Federal  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  notes  that: 

'Provision  of  recreational,  opportunities  has  become 
increasingly  important  because  of  changes  in  conditions  and 
ways  of  life.  Our  increasing  population,  urbanization,  and 
mobility,  and  the  advent  of  the  shorter  workweek  and  paid 
vacations  have  changed  tremendously  the  recreation  habits  and 
desires  of  the  people.  All  levels  of  government  have  a definite 
responsibility  for  providing  adequate  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation. ' 

"For  communities  throughout  the  nation  interested  in  further- 
ing their  industrial  growth,  lessons  of  the  past  and  in  prospect 
should  be  obvious.  They  must,  of  course,  offer  traditional  physi- 
cal advantages.  They  must  offer,  in  addition,  low-cost  recrea- 
tional and  related  facilities,  which  enable  a prospective  new  em- 
ployer to  attract  and  to  keep  high-grade  workers.  Otherwise,  they 
risk  the  dubious  honor  accorded  the  rejected  Ohio  city— that  of 
being  'runner-up',  and  never  knowing  why.'" 

The  planning  director  of  an  industrial  county  not  far  from  Philadelphia 
recently  reported  to  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Recreation  Association 
that  after  one  of  our  largest  national  corporations  had  tentatively  selected 
a community  in  this  county  for  a large  branch  plant  it  finally  rejected  the 
community  because  of  the  lack  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities  In  the  community 
and  its  surrounding  area.  The  Director  of  the  Vacation  and  Travel  Bureau  of 
Pennsylvania  reports  that  several  small  industries  from  New  York  City  have  located 
in  the  Poconos  because  of  the  recreation  assets  of  that  area.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  Is  called  in  by  the  Industrial  Development 
Bureau  when  management  representatives  are  considering  locating  in  Pennsylvania 
and  are  checking  on  the  recreation  resources  of  the  area  under  consideration. 

Workers  and  their  families  want  appropriate  recreation  opportunities 
both  within  and  without  the  city  boundaries  whether  provided  by  the  locality, 
county,  metropolitan  district  or  state.  The  section  of  this  report  covering 
State  recreation  services  points  out  ways  in  which  the  State  can  and  should  in- 
crease its  areas  and  facilities  if  the  people  of  the  State  are  to  be  adequately 
served  and  this  section  points  out  gaps  to  be  filled  if  the  State  Is  to  not  only 
meet  the  needs  of  its  own  people  but  also  to  realize  its  full  economic  potential 
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from  the  recreation  of  its  own  citizens  and  those  from  other  states.  The 
section  of  this  report  on  local  recreation  reveals  the  shortcomings  of  local 
community  recreation  provisions „ Business  and  industry  are  interested  in  all 
these  three  phases  and  Pennsylvania  can  strengthen  its  competitive  position 
for  new  industries,  particularly  in  its  economically  depressed  areas,  by  rais- 
ing the  level  of  its  recreation  resources,  including  areas,  facilities  and 
services „ 


D.  Recreation  and  the  Physical  and  Economic  Rehabilitation  of 


Strip  mining  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  where  this 
is  practiced  creates  problems  of  rehabilitation  of  land  areas  so  worked  when 
the  mining  operations  are  completed.  Spoil  piles  are  unproductive  and  *eyesores 
in  themselves  and  definite  liabilities  to  the  surrounding  areas.  State  Legisla- 
tures have  recognized  this  and  have  passed  legislation  requiring  at  least  mini- 
mum rehabilitation  measures  to  be  taken.  Some  individual  coal  companies  and 
associations  of  mining  companies  have  voluntarily  undertaken  rehabilitation 
programs  beyond  legal  requirements.  These  programs  include  reforestation, 
pasturage  and  recreation  areas.  The  use  of  these  areas  for  recreation  has  beei 
the  primary  objective  in  some  eases,  a secondary  one  in  others.  From  the 
economic  point  of  view,  recreation  cannot  be  counted  on  as  the  chief  reliance 
for  raising  the  economic  level  of  communities  and  areas  now  depressed  because 
of  strip  mine  pits  which  are  no  longer  worked  and  not  rehabilitated  but  it  can 
be  an  important  one.  Where  clean  water  lakes  are  possible  recreation  can  do 
a great  deal  for  the  area. 

Indiana  is  one  of  the  states  with  a great  deal  of  strip  mining. 
Two-thirds  of  Its  coal  production  comes  from  these  mines.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  Indiana  Coal  Association,  strip  mine  operators  undertook  con- 
servation measures  which  have  been  continued  successfully  since.  The  following 
extracts  from  publications  of  the  Association  present  the  conservation  policy  of 
the  operators,  some  of  the  methods  used  and  results  secured. 

From  Forest  Planting  ° 

"Many  industrial  stories  end  when  the  finished  products 
reach  the  consumers,  but  the  story  of  Indiana's  Open  Cut  mining 
doesn't  end  there.  Rather  that's  the  start  of  a new  chapter, 
for  as  the  ponderous  excavating  machinery  moves  out  of  the  final 
cut  of  an  Open  Cut  mining  development  It  leaves  behind  a perfect 
setting  for  one  thing  nature  forgot  in  southwestern  Indiana— 
lakes.  Here,  in  a section  of  the  state  utterly  devoid  of  natural 
bodies  of  water,  where  streams  overrun  their  banks  and  sweep  away 
the  topsoil  In  rainy  seasons,  then  dry  up  and  stagnate  in  the 
Summer  time,  man  has  created  hundreds  of  lakes. 

"Numerous  veterans'  organizations,  conservation  clubs. 

Boy  Scout  troops  and  municipalities  have  acquired  mined  lands 
by  purchase,  lease  or  gift.  Still  other  tracts  are  passing 
into  the  hands  of  private  owners  for  homes ites. 
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"The  State  of  Indiana  has  two  large  areas  of  mined  land 
in  its  state  forest  system— the  1728-acre  Greene -Sullivan  State 
Forest  and  the  477-acre  Scales  Lake  State  Forest.  And  the 
state  wants  more.  The  City  of  Linton  has  a municipal  park  of 
more  than  600  acres,  complete  with  bridle  paths,  roadways  and 
fully-developed  recreation  areas  in  addition  to  27  large  lakes, 
and  plenty  of  good  fishing.  The  City  of  Dugger  has  been  promised 
land  for  a future  city  park.  However,  no  mined  land  ever  has 
passed  into  public  ownership  because  of  tax  delinquency. 

"Open  Cut  Mining,  by  opening  to  Indiana  new  recreational 
visits  with  lakes  and  forests  and  homesites,  is  declaring  local 
community  dividends  over  and  above  all  the  money  it  distributes 
in  payrolls,  taxes,  freight  charges  and  purchases  of  land  and 
equipment.  Right  here  in  Southwestern  Indiana  it  is  conserving 
the  land  by  using  it  once  in  the  production  of  coal,  then  re- 
storing it  to  uses  which  are  in  most  instances  as  high  or 
higher  than  were  economically  possible  before  the  mining  cycle 
was  begun. 

"Best  of  all,  this  is  the  story  of  a conservation  program 
already  in  full  swing.  It  is  no  architect's  drawing  of  plans 
for  the  future,  no  utopian  dream.  It  is  a program  basically  30 
years  old  and  now  in  full  operation  1 Harvesting  One  Crop  and  Pro- 
viding Another'." 

From  Coal— An  Indiana  Heritage  (1957)  : 

"The  strip  mining  industry  in  Indiana  mines  an  average  of 
about  2,000  acres  annually.  All  of  the  land  is  reclaimed  by  the 
method  for  which  the  land  is  best  suited.  This  depends  on  the 
type  of  materials  in  the  spoil  banks.  Some  areas  contain  very 
little  rock  or  shale  and  are  high  in  lime,  phosphorus  and  potash. 
These  areas  are  graded  down  smoothly  so  they  can  be  used  for 
cultivated  crops.  Other  similar  areas  are  less  fully  graded  and 
are  sown  for  pasture  land.  Trees  are  planted  on  highly  acid 
spoil  banks  and  those  composed  largely  of  rock  and  shale.  Since 
1926  Indiana  strip  mine  operators  have  planted  over  40,000,000 
seedlings  with  between  2 l/2  to  3 million  being  set  out  in  a 
single  season. 


"On  newly  mined  and  barren  spoil  banks,  the  survival  of 
planted  seedlings  is  good,  often  exceeding  80  per  cent.  Game 
abounds  in  the  areas.  Unpl anted  openings  combined  with  the  un- 
mined edges  provide  feeding  areas  for  many  song  and  game  birds. 
The  trees  furnish  them  cover  and  protection  from  their  natural 
enemies.  Coon  are  abundant  in  the  rock  banks  and  around  the 
many  lakes  that  provide  them  with  much  of  their  food.  A large 
herd  of  deer  made  its  home  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  until  two. consecutive  open  seasons  permitted  hunters 
almost  to  exterminate  it. 

"The  constant  lowering  of  the  underground  water  tables,  not 
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only  in  Indiana  but  throughout  the  entire  nation,  is  a problem 
that  is  fa.st  becoming  one  of  the  country's  most  serious.  Creat- 
ing small  lakes  and  reforesting  mined  areas  reduce  run-off,  con- 
serve water  and  provide  a solution  to  this  problem. 

The  following  captions  of  photographs  in  "Coal — An  Indiana  Heritage" 
reflect  the  interest  in  the  recreation  use  of  rehabilitated  strip  mines : 

"Strip  mine  lake  bordered  with  summer  homes  on  reclaimed 
land  near  Terre  Haute." 

"Fishing  as  well  as  boating  is  popular  on  the  man-made  lakes 
of  the  mined  areas.  Thousands  of  Hoosier  disciples  of  Isaak 
Wa.lton  spend  pleasant  leisure  hours  on  more  than  5,000  of  these 
lakes. " 

"Strip  pit  lakes  once  too  acid  to  support  fish  life  are  now 
excellent  fishing  and  recreation  areas.  One  way  to  eliminate 
acidity  in  lakes  such  as  this  is  to  raise  the  water  level. 

The  higher  water  level  covers  the  acid-forming  materials  pre- 
venting the  oxidation  which  normally  occurs  when  such  materials 
are  left  exposed  to  the  air." 

The  Pennsylvania  story  of  strip  mine  rehabilitation  is  a mixed  one. 
The  State  Legislature  has  passed  laws  requiring  operators  to  reforest  strip  mine 
areas  whether  anthracite  or  bituminous  mines.  The  story  in  the  bituminous  areas 
is  encouraging;  in  the  anthracite  areas,  it  is  discouraging.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  rehabili- 
tation and  actively  promotes  compliance  with  the  laws  requiring  reforestation. 
Through  the  Department,  the  State  back  fills  the  strip  mines  and  restores  the 
land  to  its  original  contour.  This  is  done  largely  in  in-town  areas  to  prevent 
water  seepage  into  city  water  supply  systems.  The  planting  is  done  by  the  opera- 
tors. The  Department  considers  the  planting  program  successful  in  the  bituminous 
areas.  The  operators  have  already  planted  7,000  acres  this  year  (up  to  August). 
Federal  aid  is  available  for  this  purpose  and  the  State  has  a project  before  the 
Federal  Government  for  funds  to  replant  l,500i  acres  a year.  In  August  of  this 
year,  State  and  Federal  Government  inspectors  were  on  a joint  inspection  tour 
of  replanted  areas.  The  Department  reported  at  that  time  that  the  Federal  repre- 
sentatives were  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  State's  program.  (Plantings 
are  largely  spruce  and  pine.) 

The  Department  reports  that  the  operators  are  very  cooperative  and 
that  the  State  works  with  the  Independent  Mineral  Producers  Association.  It 
mentioned  the  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corp.  of  Burgettstown,  Washington  County,  as  a 
company  which  has  developed  some  very  fine  parks  on  its  areas  in  that  county. 

The  opera.tors  in  the  anthracite  areas  maintain  that  the  spoil  is 
too  rocky  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  reforestation.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  agree  with  this  position  of  the  operators  and  is  working  to  get 
action  from  them. 

The  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corp.  referred 
to  above  was  the  subject  of  articles  in  the  Roto  Magazine  Section  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  October  10,  1954  and  the  May,  1955  issue  of  COAL  AGE  published 
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by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  The  following  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  article  by  William  Faust  summarizes  what  has  been  accomplished : 

"What  can  be  done  with  the  ugly  spoil  banks  of  strip  mines? 

"That  question  has  popped  into  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  motorists  driving  by  unsightly  mounds  of  shale,  rock  and 
clay  which  clutter  some  of  Western  Pennsylvania's  loveliest 
landscapes.  One  corporation  that  has  the  answer  is  the 
Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corp„  Conservation-minded  James  F.  Hillman, 
its  president,  didn't  like  what  he  saw  10  years  ago  when  he 
inspected  the  firm's  vast  coal  stripping  operations  near 
Burgettstown,  22  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh,  Here  is 
what  happened  since, 

"A  reclamation  project  got  under  way  in  1944  and  the 
same  giant  earth-moving  machinery  that  stripped  off  the 
earth  to  expose  the  coal,  was  used  in  leveling  'and  contour- 
ing 50  acres.  These  were  seeded  with  various  grasses,  and 
14,500  trees  were  planted.  Landscape  architects  advised 
using  red  pine,  white  pine,  black  locust  and  black  walnut, 

"The  following  year  175  acres  were  leveled— 10, 500  trees 
and  5,200  shrubs  planted.  Each  succeeding  year  more  land  was 
reclaimed,  re-shaped  and  re-planted.  The  seedlings  were  ob- 
tained. from  commercial  nurseries,  but  four  years  later  Harmon 
Creek  Coal  Corp,  hired  Winfield  R„  Allison,  a forester.  One 
of  his  first  tasks  was  to  build  a nursery  to  supply  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
extensive  landscaping  operations, 

"Today  the  residents  of  Burgettstown  and  nearby  com- 
munities have  a 2000-acre  park  at  their  back  door.  They 
enjoy  a 12-acre  lake  stocked  with  black  bass, blue  gills, 
channel  catfish  and  some  trout.  Hills  once  gutted  by  strip 
mining  are  now  beautified  by  586,000  trees  and  shrubs  care- 
fully chosen  for  seasonal,  coloring  and  suitability, 

"Another  feature  of  the  reclamation  project  is  the  76-acre 
Burgettstown  Community  Park,  Mr,  Hillman  hired  Landscape  Archi- 
tect Ralph  Griswold,  former  Director  of  parks  for  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  plan  its  features.  There  are  wooded  groves  shelter- 
ing picnic  tables,  outdoor  ovens,  shelter  houses,  a modern  concrete 
smimming  pool.  Other  facilities  include  a softball  field,  swings, 
slides,  shuffleboards,  tennis  and  basketball  courts.  There  is  a 
baseball  field  with  dugouts  and  clubhouse,  , „ „ 

"There  is,  also,  a 1900-acre  game  preserve,  stocked  annually 
with  more  than  600  pheasants  raised  at  the  park's  own  pens.  These 
are  released  in  time  for  the  hunting  season.  To  feed  the  increas- 
ing number  of  birds  and  animals  now  moving  into  the  park,  narrow 
strips  of  land  are  planted,  in  corn,  sunflowers,  buckwheat,  sorgum 
and  millet. 
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"But  the  reclamation  project  is  by  no  means  finished. 
Landscaping  and  strip  mining  are  going  on  continuously. 

Now,  as  in  past  years,  operators  of  earth-moving  machinery 
sort  the  good  earth  from  the  clay  and  slag,  and  this  is  used 
to  top-dress  areas  where  coal  has  been  removed. 

"It  is  estimated  there  is  sufficient  coal  in  the  tract  to 
keep  the  stripping  operation  active  for  more  than  20  years. 

When  that  time  comes  residents  of  Smith  Twp.,  Langecloth, 

CheTry  Valley,  Atlasburg,  Slovan,  Raccoon,  Bulger,  Harmon 
Creek  and  Burgettstown  will  live  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sections  of  western  .Pennsylvania." 

What  has  been  done  in  Indiana  and  to  some  extent  in  the  bituminous 
areas  of  Pennsylvania  can  and  should  be  done  in  all  strip  mine  areas— anthracite 
as  well  as  bituminous.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  provision  of 
water  areas  where  this  is  at  all  possible  as  they  not  only  provide  recreation 
for  the  people  now  but  will  contribute  to  the  scenic  values  of  the  areas  later. 
Water  recreation  opportunities  will  add  to  the  economic  value  of  the  areas. 

(The  Department  reports  that  there  are  a number  of  areas  in  Butler,  Venango 
and  Mercer  Counties  with  fine  clean  v/ater  pits  which  the  State  would  like  to 
have  developed  as  park  and  recreation  areas . ) 

In  the  discussion  of  the  value  of  recreation  in  attracting  and 
holding  industries,  it  was  pointed  out  that  industries  are  interested  in  the 
area  in  which  a community  is  located  as  well  as  the  community  itself  so  far 
as  recreation  opportunities  and  physical  attractiveness  are  concerned.  Cities 
and  their  surrounding  areas  cannot  afford  not  to  rehabilitate  strip  mine  areas 
if  they  are  not  to  lose  ground  steadily  in  the  competition  for  business  and 
industry  and  a healthy  economy. 
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VI.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  RECREATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


A.  introduction 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
never  ending  task  of  keeping  public  administration  at  both  the  state  and 
local  level  efficient,  economical  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  but  a great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  spotlight  is  now  on 
the  field  of  public  recreation. 

So  far  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania's  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  recreation  at  the  state  level  are  concerned,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  are  now  at  least  12  administrative  departments, 
4 independent  administrative  commissions  and  one  advisory  council  to  the 
Governor,  19  departmental  administrative  and  advisory  boards  and  commis- 
sions, and  70  sub-units  of  Sta.te  departments,  boards  and  commissions  just 
referred  to  or  more  than  100  units  of  State  Government  which  are  believed 
to  have  some  concern  for  recreation.  There  may  well  be  other  units  of  the 
State  Government  whose  concern  for  recreation  was  not  identified  or  was 
overlooked . 


At  present,  there  is  no  one  person  in  the  State  Goverment, 
no  one  administrative  department,  no  one  board  or  commission  responsible 
directly  to  the  Governor  for  the  State  Government's  over-all  concern  for 
recreation. 


The  12  administrative  departments,  the  4 independent  admin- 
istrative commissions  and  the  one  advisory  council  concerned  with  recrea- 
tion are  independently  responsible  directly  to  the  Governor.  The  19  -de- 
partmental administrative  and  advisory  boards  and  commissions  concerned 
with  recreation  are  responsible  to  the  Governor  through  10  of  the  adminis- 
trative departments  referred  to  above.  The  70  sub-units  of  the  State 
Government  concerned  with  recreation  are  responsible  to  the  Governor 
through  7 of  the  administrative  departments  and  3 of  the  independent  com- 
missions referred  to  above. 

It  is  believed,  as  set  out  below,  that  this  chaotic  condi- 
tion in  the  field  of  public  recreation  at  the  state  level  with  its  result- 
ing inefficiency  and  high  costs  could  be  greatly  improved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a State  Department  of  Recreation  containing  a Bureau  of  State 
Parks,  a Bureau  of  State  and  Community  Recreation  Services,  a State  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  State 
agencies  having  a concern  for  recreation,  and  a State  Recreation  Advisory 
Council  made  up  of  citizen  representatives  of  various  recreation  interests 
in  the  State. 


The  concern  of  the  12  administrative  departments,  4 inde- 
pendent administrative  commissions,  one  advisory  council  and  the  19  depart- 
mental administrative  and  advisory  boards  and  commissions  with  recreation 
is  briefly  indicated  below. 

1.  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  this  Department  assists 
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in  the  development  of  parks,  parkways,  playgrounds  and  the  preservation  of 
natural  and  historic  features,  and  any  and  all  public  improvements  tending 
to  the  advantage  of  municipalities  or  townships. 

Its  Division  of  City  Planning  .and  Landscape  .architecture 
has  the  responsibility  of  developing  comprehensive  plans  for  municipalities 
and  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  parks,  parkways  and  playgrounds. 


The  Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey  of  this  Depart- 
ment maintains  a thorough  and  extended  survey  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  geology  and  topography  of  Pennsylvania  in  order 
to  afford  the  public  a clear  insight  into  the  character  of  its  resources. 

By  necessity  this  includes  the  natural  recreation  resources  of  land  and 
water  of  the  Commonwealth. 


This  Department  is  essentially  a service  agency  to  deal  with 
the  administrative,  regulatory,  investigational  and  educational  problems 
pertaining  to  the  State ' s agriculture  which  can  best  be  solved  through 
public  rather  than  individual  action. 


The  State  Farm  Produc t .s  Jiiow  Commission  ?/hich  stages  the 
annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  and  has  the  management  of  the  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing and  property  has  a concern  for  recreation,  particularly  as  it  might  re- 
late to  the  show  itself  or  the  use  of  the  Farm  Show  Building  and  property 
for  recreation  purposes. 


The  State  Soil  Conservation  Commission  is  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  soil  and  soil  resources  by  control  and  prevention  of  soil 
erosion,  the  maintenance  of  projects  to  safeguard  .and  conserve  local  water 
supplies,  and  assistance  on  a community  basis  in  drainage  projects,  and  the 
conservation  of  wildlife.  The  Commission  and  the  County  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  with  their  responsibility  for  carrying  out  preventive  and  control 
measures  within  the  county  through  cooperation  with  land  owners  on  a volun- 
tary basis  do  a great  deal  to  help  in  the  conservation  of  the  land,  water 
and  wildlife  recreation  resources  of  the  State. 

3 . Pena r-rment  of  .Commerce 

The  Department  through  its  Vacation  and  Recreation  Bureau 
plans  and  conducts  a program  of  information,  advertising  and  publicity  re- 
lating to  the  business,  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  educational, 
recreational,  scenic,  historic,  highway  and  residential  facilities,  ad- 
vantages and  attractions  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  any  political  sub- 
divisions thereof.  The  Department  promotes  the  State's  business  by  exhibits, 
both  industrial  and  recreational,  at  travel  shows,  sportmen's  shows,  indus- 
trial shows,  public  places,  expositions,  etc.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
varied  advantages  of  living  in  Pennsylvania  amid  scenic  beauty,  historic 
shrines  and  recreational  areas.  Pennsylvania's  facilities  and  attractions 
for  the  enjoyment  of  recreational  travelers  and  vacationers  are  constantly 
promoted.  The  Department  also  cooperates  fully  with  the  resort  and  vacation 
areas  of  the  State  in  organizing  and  developing  promotion  and  publicity  for 
those  areas. 
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The  State  Planning  Board  is  concerned  with  recreation  be- 
cause it  has  a responsibility  (a)  to  conduct  and  stimulate  research  and  to 
collect,  compile  and  analyze  data  upon  all  industrial,  commercial,  social 
and  physical  factors  which  may  influence  the  welfare  of  the  State,  (b)  to 
prepare  plans  and  programs  for  the  physical  and  economic  development  of 
the  State,  (c)  to  cooperate  with  county,  municipal  and  regional  planning 
commissions,  zoning  commissions,  par!  or  recreation  boards  and  similar 
agencies  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  their  creation,  (d)  to  cooperate 
with  agencies  of  other  states  and  of  the  Federal  Government  in  forming  com- 
prehensive regional  plans,  and  'e)  to  collect,  analyze  and  publish  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  State's  natural 
resources  and  to  make  recommendations  on  such  programs  to  the  Governor. 

Since  194$,  a Recreation  rlannin-;  Cneci allrt  of  the  Division 
of  Planning  and  Community  Service  of  the  State  Flaming  Board  has  been  serv- 
ing local  governmental  units  'and  civic  agencies  on  all  matters  relating  to 
public  recreation.  He  has  surveyed  the  growth  and  development  of  public 
recreation  agencies  in  the  State  and  has  appraised  the  needs  for  changes  in 
local  government  legislation  affecting  recreation.  He  maintains  a record  of 
the  status  of  public  recreation  programs  in  the  State,  aids  in  recreation 
leadership  training  institutes,  and  prepares  publications  on  various  recrea- 
tion matters . 


4 ° Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

This  Department  acquires,  controls,  protects  and  manages 
State  Forest  Lands;  develops  and  maintains  State  Parks,;  engages  in  research 
studies  of  practical  forestry  problems;  makes  studies  and  records  of  stream 
flows;  regulates  the  placing  of  encroachments  and  the  design,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  dams  along,  across  or  projecting  into  all  streams  and 
bodies  of  water  having  a drainage  area  of  one-half  square  mile  or  more;  and 
allocates  water  to  water  supply  agencies. 

The  State  Forest  Commission,  Flood  Control  Commission,  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Board  and  Geographic  Board  of  this  Department  all  have  a 
concern  for  recreation  as  do  the  Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission,  the 
Valley  Forge  Park  Commission,  the  Bushy  Run  Battlefield  Commission,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Park  and  Harbor  Commission  of  Erie  and  the  Delaware  Naviga 
tion  Commission. 


This  Department  controls,  protects  and  manages  almost  two 
million  acres  of  forest  land.  Its  Division  of  Recreation  operates  and  main- 
tains State  Parks,  Forest  Picnic  Areas,  Forest  Monuments  and  Historic  Parks. 
Recreation  facilities  provided  include  fishing,  ski in, 
trails,  golf,  tent  camping,  organized  camping, 
ing,  cabins  end  historical  sites. 


swimming. 


boating,  hiking, 
ice  skating,  picnick 


The  Department  of  Health  enforces  all  statutes  pertaining  to 
public  health  and  interprets  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Advisory  Health- 
Board  with,  regard  to  sanitation  in  general,  public  .rater  supplies,  water 
pollution,  sewage  disposal,  public  health  nuisances,  and  communicable  dis- 
eases. Its  ijQcal  Heal tn  Services  maintains  a consultative  and  advisory  rela- 
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tionship  with  municipal  and  county  health  departments  and  its  Environ- 
mental’ Health  Services  is  concerned  with  the  control  of  environment'  1 
health  factors.  The  Sanitary  Vinter  ijoard  administers  the  sea  age  and  a:  ti- 
pollution  laws  of  the  State. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  governing  public  bathing  places.  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person,  club,  firm,  corporation,  partnership,  institution,  associa- 
tion, municipality  or  county  to  construct  or  operate  any  public  bathhouse 
or  swimming  place,  indoors  or  outdoors,  without  a permit.  The  Bureau  also 
enforces  the  rules  controlling  sanitation  in  camps  used  by  the  public. 

6 . Department  of  Highways 

The  Roadside  Developing  Unit  has  the  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing the  Roadside  Rest  Act  of  1945  which  authorized  the  Department 
of  Highways  to  acquire,  construct  and  maintain  67  Roadside  Rests  adjacent 
to  State  highway  routes  for  the  health,  safety,  welfare  and  accommodation 
of  the  traveling  public.  This  Department  also  constructs  and  maintains 
roads  in  State  Parks  and  State  Forests . 

7 o Department  of  Military  Affairs 

The  State  Armory  Board  of  this  Department  has  jurisdiction 
over  100  State-owned  armories  and  6 armories  that  are  leased  by  the  State 
which  might  be  made  available  for  special  recreation  use. 

The  State  Military  Reservation  Commission  has  similar  juris- 
diction over  military  reservations  which  also  might  be  made  available  for 
special  recreation  use. 


8 . Department  of  Property  and  Supplies 

The  State  Art  Commission  located  in  this  Department  passes 
upon  the  design  and  location  of  all  public  monuments,  memorials,  buildings, 
or  other  structures  except  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class.  Since 
recreation  buildings  are  sometimes  provided  as  living  memorials  and  monu- 
ments, the  Commission  has  some  concern  for  recreation. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  educational  programs  of  the  State. 


Units  directly  concerned  wish  recreation  are  (a)  the  Division 
of  Health,  Physical  and  Recreation  Education  of  the  Bureau  of  Gener  A Ruuc.  - 
tion  and  (b)  the  Division  of  Extension  Education  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult, 
Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education. 

According  to  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  school  districts 
.ay  establish  and  operate  recreation  facilities  and  may  join  with  civil  sub- 
divisions in  doing  so.  Boards  of  Education  may  also  provide  extension  recre- 
ation programs  for  cut-of --school  youth  and  for  children  out-of -school  hours. 
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Adult  education  programs  include  activities  of  a recreational  nature. 

The  place  of  recreation  education  or  education  for  leisure 
in  the  Pennsylvania  school  system, the  recreation  programs  of  school  dis- 
tricts, the  examining  and  licensing  of  recreation  leaders,  the  education 
and  training  of  recreation  leaders,  and  the  recreation  programs  of  State 
educational  institutions  are  all  the  concern  of  this  Department. 

10.  Department  of  Revenue 

This  Department  supervises  the  issuance  of  fishing  and 
hunting  licenses  and  its  State  Athletic  Commission  administers  the 
Pennsylvania  Athletic  Code  which  regulates  boxing,  sparring  and  wrestling 
matches  and  exhibitions  within  the  State. 

11 . Department  of  Justice 

The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 
of  this  Department  have  a concern  for  appropriate  recreation  activities  in 
the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State. 

12 . Department  of  l/elfare 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  is  responsible  for  the  profes- 
sional programs  and  management  of  the  21  State  institutions  for  mental  re- 
habilitation and,  therefore,  has  a concern  for  recreation  in  these  institu- 
tions . 


The  Bureau,  of  Children's  Services  is  concerned  with  recrea- 
tion in  the  hundreds  of  private  and  county  agencies  and  institutions  and 
the  State  institution  for  delinquents  caring  for  thousands  of  dependent, 
neglected,  delinquent  and  troubled  children. 

1 3 .  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

This  Commission  is  an  independent  administrative  commission 
which  protects,  propagates,  manages  and  preserves  the  fur  bearing  game 
animals  and  protects  the  birds  of  the  State.  It  enforces  the  laws  of  the 
State  relating  to  game  and  oversees  the  proper  management  of  the  State 
game  lands,  State  game  refuges,  State  game  farms  and  cooperative  farm  game 
projects . 


State  game  lands  are  open  to  public  use  for  many  forms  of 
recreation  such  as  fishing,  swimming  and  hiking  but  overnight  camping  is  not 

permitted . 


14"  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

This  Commission  is  an  independent  administrative  commission 
'whose  principal  function  is  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  fish  to 
approved  public  waters  of  the  State  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  licensed 
fishermen  of  Pennsylvania.  It  establishes  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
protection  and  catching  of  fish  and  sets  aside  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  as 
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nursery  waters. 

15 . State  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 

This  Commission  is  an  independent  administrative  commission 
created  in  1945  to  consolidate  the  functions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  the  State  Museum  and  the  State  Archives.  The  Commission  serves 
as  the  official  agency  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  conservation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's historic  heritage  and  the  preservation  of  public  records,  historic 
documents  and  objects  of  historic  interest.  Its  powers  and  duties  fall 
into  five  principal  fields:  historic  properties  and  markers,  archaeological 
research  and  publication,  historical  research  and  publication,  care  of 
public  records,  and  the  State  Museum.  The  Commission  now  cares  for  16 
historic  properties  and  is  responsible  for  placing  markers  where  historical 
events  have  occurred. 

1 6 . Brandywine  Battlefield  Park  Commission 

This  Commission  is  an  independent  administrative  commission 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  Brandywine  Battlefield  Park. 

17.  State  Recreation  Council 


In  May,  1946  the  delegates  to  the  First  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Recreation  Conference  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  unanimously 
passed  a resolution  establishing  a committee  to  confer  with  the  Governor 
and  other  interested  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  State's  responsi- 
bility in  recreation. 

Under  date  of  October  27,  1946,  this  committee  chaired  by 
Dean  Carl  P.  Schott  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University  strongly  urged  Governor  James  Duff  "to 
consider  the  advisability  of  appointing  a State  Recreation  Committee  to 
study  and  recommend  ways  and  means  of  providing  more  abundant  and  wholesome 
recreational  opportunities  for  all  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth."  On 
April  18,  1950,  Governor  Duff  appointed  a temporary  State  Recreation  Com- 
mittee to  study  and  recommend  "a  course  of  action  which  will  assure  all  the 
citizens  of  our  State,  and  particularly  our  young  people,  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  healthful  leisure-time  activities." 

On  May  3;  1951,  the  State  Recreation  Committee,  Chairman 
Wallace  Edwards,  submitted  a report  to  Governor  John  A.  Fine  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a Pennsylvania  State  Recreation  Council  as  a permanent 
advisory  agency  to  the  Governor.  The  recommended  State  Recreation  Council 
was  established  by  Governor  Fine  on  September  18,  1952. 

B . State  Department  of  Recreation 

A State  Department  of  Recreation  should  be  established  as 
one  of  the  administrative  departments  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Department  should  be  administered  by  a Secretary  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Governor  for  all  matters  in  the  field  of  recreation  in  which 
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the  State  has  an  interest  or  concern . 

The  Department's  primary  responsibilities  should  be  (l) 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  recreation  resources  of  the  Commonwealth, 

(2)  the  promotion  or  conduct  of  recreation  programs  on  State  areas  and 
in  State  institutions  and  (3)  the  provision  of  advisory  and  consultative 
services  on  recreation  matters  to  State  agencies  and  to  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs  and  its  Division  of  City  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  so  far  as  they  relate  to  recreation  and  park  matters 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Recreation. 

The  functions  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  its  Division  of  Planning  and  Community  Services  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  recreation  and  park  matters  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Recreation. 

The  Brandywine  Battlefield  Park  Commission,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Park  and  Harbor  Commission  of  Erie,  the  Washington  Crossing 
Park  Commission,  the  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission,  and  the  Bushy  Run 
Battlefield  Commission  should  be  integrated  in  a State  Parks  Commission 
in  the  Department  of  Recreation. 

The  State  parks  and  related  recreation  program  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  should  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  should  have  the  following 
three  bureaus:  (l)  Bureau  of  Administration,  (2)  Bureau  of  State  Parks, 
and  (3)  Bureau  of  State  and  Community  Recreation  Services.  A Deputy 
Secretary  should  be  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Administration  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  should  be  in  charge  of  the  other  two  bureaus. 

All  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  should  be 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  their  respective  positions  and, 
except  for  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary,  should  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Laws. 

The  Bureau  of  Administration  should  have  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  the  entire  department,  including  such 
functions  as  accounting,  land  acquisition,  research,  publications  and 
personnel,  and  for  relationships  with  the  State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  the  State  Recreation  Advisory  Council. 

The  Bureau  of  State  Parks  and  the  State  Parks  Commission 
should  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  acquisition,  development,  main- 
tenance and  the  fullest  possible  recreation  use  of  all  State  parks  and 
other  recreation  areas  of  the  State.  The  Bureau  should  be  headed  by  a 
person  trained  in  park  and  recreation  administration  and  the  Commission 
should  be  an  advisory  policy  group  of  lay  leaders  concerned  with  the 
total  problem  of  developing  and  maintaining  a State  parks  system  and  re- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION 


STATE  INTER-AGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECREATION 

An  advisory  coordinating  group  of  repre- 
sentatives from  such  State  agencies  as : 
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lated  areas.  Representative  members  of  existing  independent  State  park 
commissions  as  mentioned  above  should  be  appointed  to  the  State  Park 
Commission  and  the  existing  independent  park  commissions  should  be  abol- 
ished or  subordinated  to  the  State  Park  Commission. 

The  Bureau  of  State  and  Community  Recreation  Services 
should  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  promotion  or  conduct  of  recreation 
programs  on  State  areas  and  in  State  institutions  and  the  provision  of 
advisory  and  consultative  services  on  recreation  matters  to  State  agencies 
and  to  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  as  an  advisory 
coordinating  group  of  representatives  of  State  agencies  having  a concern 
for  recreation,  as  determined  by  the  Governor,  should  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  Recreation  as  set  out  below. 

A State  Recreation  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  outstand- 
ing citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  a geographical,  group  and  recre- 
ation activity  basis  should  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Recreation 
as  set  out  below. 


Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  will 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  his  own  department  and  will  be 
currently  apprised  of  the  activities  of  all  other  units  of  the  State 
government  in  the  field  of  public  recreation  through  the  State  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  and  of  the  views  of  the  citizen  representa- 
tives of  the  various  recreation  interests  in  the  State  through  the  State 
Recreation  Advisory  Council,  he  will  be  in  a position  to  advise  the 
Governor  on  all  recreation  matters  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  entire 
recreation  field. 

C.  State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation 

A State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  as  an  advisory 
coordinating  group  of  representatives  of  State  agencies  having  an  important 
concern  for  recreation,  as  determined  by  the  Governor,  should  be  established 
in  the  Department  of  Recreation. 


Representatives  from  such  State  units  of  government  as  the 
following  might  be  included  on  the  committee  because  of  their  concern  for 
recreation  as  set  out  above  s 
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12.  Department  of  Welfare 

13.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

14.  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

15.  State  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  should  be  to  make  as  effective 
as  possible  the  recreation  services  of  the  State  government  through  self- 
coordination and  joint  planning.  It  should  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for 
exchanges  of  information  on  policies,  plans,  methods,  experiences  and  pro- 
cedures among  the  several  State  agencies;  consider  all  recreation  problems 
and  projects  presented  to  it  and  recommend  basic  principles  which  might  be 
followed  in  these  and  similar  projects  and  problems. 

The  Committee  should  seek  to  clarify  the  proper  responsibil- 
ity of  the  various  State  agencies  in  the  recreation  field,  discover  and 
recommend  ways  in  which  existing  gaps  in  State  recreation  programs  and  serv- 
ice might  be  filled  and  stimulate  and  assist  State  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  recreation  facilities  and  services  in  accordance  with  coopera- 
tive plans  developed  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  should  coordinate  the  extensive  hunting,  fish- 
ing, wildlife  study  and  the  other  forms  of  recreation  depended  upon  the 
conservation  and  expansion  of  Pennsylvania's  marine  and  other  wildlife  re- 
sources. Such  coordination  would  benefit  the  hunting  and  fishing  interests 
because  it  would  open  up  more  areas  and  streams  for  the  growing  number  of 
hunters  and  fishermen  and  would  in  turn  make  available  existing  hunting  and 
fishing  areas  for  other  forms  of  recreation. 

Because  abandoned  and  submarginal  land  and  what  is  left  after 
strip  mining  should  be  devoted  to  forest  and  recreation  use,  and  because 
forests  have  such  a very  important  part  to  play  in  any  state-wide  recreation 
program,  it  is  believed  that  the  Committee  should  develop  an  over-ali  State 
plan  for  the  protection  and  restoration  of  the  land  of  Pennsylvania  in  which 
the  complementing  interests  of  conservation  and  recreation  are  kept  in 
balance . 


Since  the  leisure  time  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  is 
increasing  and  their  need  for  water  recreation  opportunities  is  mounting 
rapidly,  it  is  believed  that  the  Committee  should  be  concerned  with  the. 
recreation  use  of  Pennsylvania's  waters.  Conservation  of  water,  its 
maximum  use  and  the  recreational  enjoyment  of  it  by  all  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  should  be  closely  integrated  with  the  conservation  and  use 
of  the  land  and  forest  resources  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  a great  deal  of  recreation  can  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  State  and  local  history  and  an  opportunity  to  visit  historic 
sites  and  buildings,  areas  telling  the  geologic  and  prehistoric  story  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  contemporary  sites  and  buildings  of  future  historic  im- 
portance, it  is  believed  that  the  Committee  should  include  such  sites  and 
buildings  in  any  State-wide  recreation  plan  and  program. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  by  the  Committee  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  tourists  and  vacationers  in  the  State. 
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D.  State  Recreation  Advisory  Council 


A State  Recreation  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  outstand- 
ing citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  a geographical,  group  and  recrea- 
tion activity  basis  should  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Recreation 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Recreation  on  all  matters  of  interest  in  the 
field  of  recreation.  Through  such  a Council  citizen  participation  may  be 
achieved  in  the  development  of  a State-wide  recreation  policy,  plan  and 
program. 


Members  of  the  Council  should  be  nonstate  government  offi- 
cials or  employees  and  should  be  representative  of  such  fields  as  public 
recreation,  education,  welfare,  labor,  rural,  colleges,  hospitals,  insti- 
tutions, industries,  private  and  voluntary  agencies,  churches,  commercial 
recreation,  veterans  groups,  and  designated  activity  areas  in  recreation. 

The  Council  should  give  special  attention  to  the  very  re- 
markable development  of  the  creative  and  performing  arts  in  Pennsylvania 
growing  out  of  the  folk  arts  and  crafts  of  its  colonial  period.  Few,  if 
any,  states  have  a richer  tradition  of  distinctive  folk  art,  craft,  and 
culture  than  does  Pennsylvania  and  the  evidence  of  reviving  interest  in 
its  preservation  and  further  revival  which  exists  today  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  is  most  encouraging  for  the  future  of  Pennsylvania's  cultural 
growth. 


Pennsylvania  has  a proud  record  in  the  field  of  the  creative 
and  performing  arts.  It  has  lead  the  nation  in  various  aspects  of  these 
arts  on  many  occasions.  It  now  has  an  opportunity  to  lead  again  by  show- 
ing what  can  be  and  should  be  done  in  this  important  field  of  social  and 
cultural  endeavor. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Council  explore  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a commission  for  the  creative  and  performing  arts  in  the 
Department  of  Recreation.  Social  recreation  resources,  as  well  as  natural 
recreation  resources,  must  be  both  preserved  and  developed  if  Pennsylvania 
is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  expanding  leisure  time. 
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E . The  Administration  of  Public  Recreation  at  the  Local  Level 

The  1953-1954  Pennsylvania  Manual  also  reported  that  there 
were  2,630  local  units  of  government  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
consisting  of  67  counties,  1,570  townships,  50  cities  and  943  boroughs, 
all  empowered  by  law  to  provide  systems  of  recreation  areas,  facilities, 
programs  and  services  for  their  residents  as  well  as  a large  number  of 
unincorporated  communities „ 

It  is  recommended  that:  (l)  all  cities,  boroughs,  unincor- 
porated communities  and  urban  townships  should  develop  their  own  recrea- 
tion systems;  (2)  all  the  counties,  whether  metropolitan,  urban  or  rural 
in  character,  should  establish  county  recreation  systems  to  supplement  the 
recreation  systems  of  their  urban  townships,  cities,  boroughs,  and  unincor- 
porated communities;  (3)  Metropolitan  Recreation  Districts  should  be  es- 
tablished for  the  standard  metropolitan  areas  in  Pennsylvania  comprising 
more  than  one  county,  and  metropolitan  recreation  systems  should  be 
developed  to  supplement  the  recreation  systems  of  the  counties,  townships, 
cities,  boroughs  and  unincorporated  communities  contained  in  those  areas; 

(4)  a state-wide  system  of  parks,  historic  sites  and  recreation  areas 
should  be  developed  to  supplement  the  recreation  systems  of  the  local 
units  of  government,  and  (5)  there  should  be  a Division  of  Community 
Recreation  Services  in  the  State  Department  of  Recreation  to  help  and 
assist,  in  all  possible  ways,  the  local  units  of  government  and  the  metro- 
politan areas  to  develop  the  local  recreation  systems  referred  to  above. 

The  striking  need  for  additional  local  recreation  areas, 
facilities,  personnel  and  expenditures  revealed  in  the  study  calls  for  con- 
certed action  to  raise  the  quantity  and  quality  of  recreation  services  at 
the  local  level. 

Basic  responsibility  for  providing  community  recreation  service 
rests  essentially  with  local  government.  No  single  pattern  of  local  recrea- 
tion organization  has  been  evolved,  however,  that  justifies  universal  adoption, 
although  experience  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of 
certain  forms,  such  as  the  recreation  department  or  the  recreation  and  park 
department,  especially  when  they  are  'under  an  official  board.  Local  condi- 
tions, resources,  interests  and  traditions  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  how  recreation  service  may  best  be  organized  and  administered 
in  a particular  locality. 


1. 


and  Urban  Townships 


The  following  methods  and  procedures  have  proved  effective  and 
successful  in  other  sta.tes  and  are  recommended  for  consideration  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Pennsylvania ° 


a.  Every  city,  borough  and  urban  township  should  acquire,  develop 
and  operate  for  the  recreational  use  of  its  people  a well-balanced  system  of 
park  and  recreation  areas  comprising  at  least  one  acre  for  each  100  of  its 
present  and  estimated  future  population  and  providing  outdoor  and  indoor 
facilities  that  make  possible  a diversified  community  recreation  program. 
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b.  Every  city,  borough  and  urban  township  should  establish  a 
department,  preferably  'under  a recreation  board  or  a recreation  and  park 
board,  financed  by  public  funds,  that  provides  a year-round  program  under 
an  executive  employed  full  time  for  this  service  with  a leadership  staff, 
most  of  whom  will  be  employed  on  a part-time  or  seasonal  basis . 

c.  Municipal  and  school  authorities  in  each  city,  borough  and 
urban  township  should  adopt  a policy  of  cooperative  planning  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, development,  operation  and  use  of  properties  suitable  for  school  and 
community  recreation  use. 

d.  Every  city,  borough  and  urban  township  should  designate  an 
agency,  preferably  a recreation  board, to  have  responsibility  for  the  recrea- 
tion program  and  appropriate  from  municipal  or  school  sources,  or  both,  funds 
to  provide  the  recreation  areas,  facilities,  personnel  and  program.  In 

some  cases  tax  funds  may  be  supplemented  from  private  sources. 

2,  Counties 


In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  states,  the  prevailing  system  of 
county  government  is  not  being  fully  utilized  for  the  administration  of 
public  recreation.  According  to  the  National  Municipal  League,  however, 
the  county  "has  gradually  acquired  more  and  more  of  the  responsibilities 
and  aspects  of  genuine  local  government  ....  and  has  proved  to  be  a natural 
focal  point  for  a.  growing  number  of  the  most  significant  inter-level  adminis- 
trative relationships."  The  League  further  comments  that  "stronger  county 
government  is  the  most  promising  immediate  answer  to  the  need  for  responsi- 
ble area-wide  metropolitan  government"  in  a considerable  number  of  metro- 
politan areas  roughly  coterminous  with  existing  counties.  It  continues, 

"the  use  of  the  county  as  an  instrumentality  of  metropolitan  government 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the  municipal  to  the 
county  level,  by  the  increasing  number  of  municipal  services  provided  by 
the  county  to  unincorporated  areas,  and  by  the  provision  of  these  services 
to  incorporated  municipalities  on  a contractual  basis."  The  League  further 
indicates  a "growing  realization  of  the  importance  of  strengthening  county 
planning  facilities  and  programs  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  or  metropolitan 
counties . " 


Because  a considerable  percentage  of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania 
live  in  localities  that  are  too  small  at  present  to  support  a year-round 
recreation  program—  many  of  them  in  scattered  rural  communities  — organi- 
zation of  recreation  service  on  a county  basis  offers  the  most  promising 
means  of  serving  the  year-round  recreation  needs  of  the  people  in  these 
localities.  It  is  true  that  county  government  has  accepted  responsibility 
for  furnishing  parks  and  recreation  in  few  Pennsylvania  counties,  but  the 
county  does  have  the  authority  to  perform  such  functions  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  other  states  it  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  do  so  effectively.  It 
is  the  logical  agency  for  supplementing  the  park  and  recreation  services  of 
the  State  and  the  urban  municipalities  and  for  providing  such  services  in  the 
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smaller  boroughs,  townships  and  rural  areas.  In  view  of  the  trends  reported 
by  the  National  Municipal  League,  it  is  believed  that  the  county  authorities 
in  Pennsylvania  will  come  to  recognize  the  need  for  recreation  and  will  use 
their  authority  to  provide  recreation  areas,  facilities  and  programs  for 
their  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  some  form  of  recreation 
authority — preferably  a recreation  board— be  established  eventually  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  and  that  the  authority  receive  an  annual  appropriation 
that  will  make  possible  the  employment  of  at  least  one  full-time  year-round 
executive. 


The  specific  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  county  recreation 
authority  will  vary  from  county  to  county,  depending  upon  such  factors  as  its 
population,  size,  recreation  resource  and  economic  status.  The  best  form 
or  organization  required  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual  county 
can  be  determined  only  by  a study  of  its  needs,  conditions  and  resources. 
Likewise  the  method  by  which  a county  agency  can  best  provide  recreation  ser- 
vice will  be  revealed  only  by  a study  of  the  individual  county.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  suggestions  as  to  various  ways  by  which  a county  recreation 
and/or  park  agency  can  function: 

a.  Primarily  as  a recreation  area  agency.  In  such  cases  it 
would  acquire,  improve,  operate  and  maintain  count y~owned  recreation  areas, 
which  would  supplement  the  properties  owned  by  the  political  subdivisions 
in  the  county  and  any  state  areas  located  in  the  county.  Its  properties 
would  furnish  facilities  for  day  outings  for  the  people  of  the  entire  county 
or  living  nearby.  The  need  for  county  areas  in  a given  county  would  be 
influenced  by  the  availability  of  state  recreation  areas. 

b.  Primarily  as  a recreation  service  agency.  In  such  cases  it 
would  employ  a full-time  year-round  recreation  executive,  whose  work  would 
consist  of  such  functions  as  advising  local  authorities  and  groups  with  ref- 
erence to  recreation  problems,  helping  localities  establish  recreation  agencies, 
conducting  leadership  training  programs,  issuing  bulletins  for  the  use  of 

paid  and  volunteer  recreation  leaders,  encouraging  cooperative  planning  and 
use  of  indoor  and  outdoor  municipal  and  school  properties,  and  promoting 
interest  in  recreation  throughout  the  county.  The  county  agency  in  such 
cases  would  not  conduct  recreation  programs  or  operate  recreation  centers. 

c.  Primarily  as  a recreation  program  agency.  Such  county 
agencies  would  have  as  their  chief  function  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
recreation  activities  and  programs  throughout  the  county,  primarily  in  the 
rural  or  unincorporated  areas  and  in  minor  civil  subdivisions  lacking  recrea- 
tion services.  The  agency  through  its  executive  and  in  cooperation  with 
local  recreation  agencies  in  the  county  would  also  promote  county-wide 
recreation  events  or  holiday  celebrations  and  organize  county-wide  associa- 
tions to  make  possible  participation  in  sports,  drama,  music,  fishing  or 
other  special  activities. 


d.  As  a combined  recreation  agency.  In  certain  counties  the 
county  agency  might  perform  all  three  types  of  functions,  previously 
listed,  or  any  two  of  them.  It  would  be  difficult  in  practice  for  it  to 
operate  as  a program  agency  and  not  be  called  upon  to  perform  many  of  the 
duties  of  a recreation  service  agency.  Under  all  four  arrangements,  it 

is  to  be  noted,  the  county  does  not  render  more  than  incidental  service  to 
the  major  civil  subdivisions  which  presumably  have  their  own  local  agency 
that  provides  recreation  service  for  its  people.  The  county  rather  supple- 
ments services  rendered  at  the  city,  borough  and  urban  township  level. 

e.  As  an  agency  rendering  total  recreation  service  in  the 
county.  Every  urban  civil  subdivision,  as  previously  indicated,  should 
have  a system  of  recreation  areas  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  people  and 
should  provide  a diversified  recreation  program.  In  some  counties,  however, 
recreation  activities  and  programs  for  all  the  people  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding the  urban  centers,  nay  prove  to  be  provided  ore  effectively  and 
economically  by  a single  county  agency.  Such  a plan  would  have  the  merit 
of  distributing  the  cost  equably  among  the  people  who  benefit  from  the 
program  and  of  making  possible  a unified  program  for  the  entire  county, 

f.  As  an  agency  providing  county-wide  recreation  services  and 
conducting  the  program  for  one  or  more  civil  subdivisions.  In  counties  with 
several  urban  areas,  the  authorities  in  one  or  more  of  them  may  contract 
with  the  county  recreation  agency  to  furnish  the  leadership  for  the  local 
recreation  program.  Such  a plan  would  enable  the  municipality  to  utilize 
the  services  of  the  county  recreation  staff  and  make  It  unnecessary  to  employ 
leaders  of  its  own. 

g.  As  a local  recreation  agency  providing  county-wide  service. 

In  counties  where  there  is  one  major  civil  subdivision  with  a recreation 
agency  having  a strong  recreation  executive  and  an  effective  recreation  pro- 
gram, the  county  authorities  might  contract  with  the  agency  to  expand  its 
program  to  include  the  entire  county.  In  this  way,  the  county  would  get 
the  benefit  of  a good  unified  program  at  a moderate  cost. 

3.  Metropolitan  Areas 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  persons  involved,  the  provision  of 
adequate  recreation  areas,  facilities  and  programs  for  persons  living  in 
metropolitan  areas  is  one  of  the  State's  greatest  problems. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  wide  agreement  that  each  metro- 
politan area  or  region  should  have  one  acre  of  publicly-owned  recreation 
space  for  each  one  hundred  people  living  in  the  region.  This  space  Is  to 
be  in  addition  to  the  municipal  areas  and  would  normally  be  supplied  by 
county,  regional,  state  or  other  authorities.  The  extent  to  which  this 
acreage  in  outlying  properties  should  be  furnished  by  these  various  authori- 
ties can  best  be  determined  in  each  area  on  a cooperative  basis,  but  in  all 
probability  some  state  recreation  acreage  will  need  to  be  provided  within 
each  metropolitan  areas.  Provision  of  additional  property  required  to  meet 
the  proposed  standard  rests  primarily  upon  authorities  within  the  area. 
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Seven  of  Pennsylvania's  twelve  standard  metropolitan  areas 
comprise  a single  county;  the  other  five  include  from  two  to  five  counties 
each.  Because  of  the  numbers  of  people  in  these  areas  and  because  several 
of  them  overlap  the  boundaries  of  a single  county,  special  consideration  was 
given  to  the  problem  of  furnishing  recreation  for  these  areas.  They  differ 
so  widely  in  the  number  and  density  of  their  population,  the  ratio  to  people 
living  inside  and  outside  the  metropolitan  cities,  the  adequacy  of  existing 
local  recreation  resources,  and  the  extent  of  existing  and  proposed  state 
areas  that  no  single  pattern  can  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  twelve  of  them. 
Various  solutions  and  procedures  are  suggested. 

In  metropolitan  areas  that  consist  of  a single  county  response 
bility  for  recreation  service  may  well  be  assigned  to  a county  recreation 
agency.  Such  an  agency  would  acquire  and  develop  outlying  areas  to  serve  all 
the  people  of  the  county  and  would  provide  recreation  services  primarily  to 
the  unincorporated  areas  and  small  municipalities.  The  problem  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  that  in  counties  that  are  not  classified  as  metro- 
politan areas  and  one  of  the  various  methods  of  providing  recreation  services 
previously  suggested  could  well  be  adopted  after  a study  of  county  conditions 
and  needs.  In  any  case,  the  cost  of  providing  such  areas  and  services  should 
be  equably  distributed  among  the  parts  of  the  county  benefiting  directly  from 
them. 

In  the  metropolitan  areas  which  comprise  two  or  more  counties, 
a somewhat  different  situation  exists.  If  outlying  properties  were  acquired 
by  a single  county  they  might  well  be  used  extensively  by  residents  of  other 
counties  within  the  area.  Provision  of  outlying  areas  to  serve  the  area, 
therefore,  calls  for  cooperative  action.  Either  an  intercounty  agency  could 
be  created  by  the  authorities  of  the  counties  involved,  the  major  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  acquire,  develop,  operate  and  maintain  the  outlying 
recreation,  areas  which  would  serve  the  people  of  the  entire  area,  or  an- 
other alternative  would  be  to  establish  a regional  commission  to  develop  a 
system  of  outlying  or  regional  areas.  Creation  of  such  an  agency,  however, 
vrould  require  special  State  legislation  which,  if  passed,  should  prescribe 
the  method  by  which  the  agency  would  be  created  and  the  procedure  for 
sharing  the  expenses  of  its  operation.  A metropolitan  or  regional  recrea- 
tion commission  would  make  possible  unified  procedure  in  developing  a 
regional  recreation  system  for  the  metropolitan  area  and  once  established 
would  perhaps  function  more  effectively  than  an  intercounty  agency,  which 
would  require  continuous  cooperation  and  agreement  between  the  authorities 
in  the  counties  involved.  A regional  commission  of  this  type  has  been 
recommended  for  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  by  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Unlike  the  acquisition  of  a regional  area,  system,  provision 
of  recreation  service  for  the  people  in  a metropolitan  area,  could  well  be 
provided  on  a county  basis.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  a county-wide 
program  would  be  much  less  likely  to  give  rise  to  jurisdictional  problems 
than  the  establishment  of  an  area  system.  Any  of  the  arrangements  previous- 
ly proposed  for  developing  a county-wide  recreation  system  might  well  be 
applied  in  a county  within  a metropolitan  area. 
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PUBLIC  RECREATION  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 


I.  Foreword  - Recreation  in  America  Today 

A.  A Socdological  Breakthrough 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have  Been  hearing  a great  deal  about 
what  are  called  "scientific  Breakthroughs"  as  illustrated  By  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict Project  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  now  the  "sputnik"  which  has 
opened  the  doors  to  space.  Before  that,  during  the  Second  World  War,  we  heard 
of  "military  Breakthroughs"  resulting  from  the  German  "Blitz"  techniques. 

Now  we  are  experiencing  a "sociological  Breakthrough"  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  human  society,  comparable  only  to  that  sociological  Breakthrough  of 
some  10,000  years  ago  when  man  was  freed  from  fighting  for  bare  existence  in  a 
hunting  and  gathering  economy  By  the  domestication  of  cattle  and  the  sowing  and 
reaping  of  grain.  That  sociological  Breakthrough  gave  some  leisure  to  some 
men  and  civilization  Began.  Today,  our  sociological  Breakthrough  is  giving  a 
great  deal  of  leisure  to  all  men  and  the  probability,  not  just  a possibility,  of 
a "golden  age"  is  here. 

If  we  are  going  to  control,  direct,  harness,  make  use  of  this  modem 
sociological  Breakthrough,  we  must  recognize  at  once  its  shattering  impact,  its 
tremendous  possibilities,  the  urgency  that  faces  us. 

B.  The  Value  of  Recreation 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  Been  a revolution  in  popular  and 
official  thinking  about  play  and  recreation.  Today  we  know  that  recreation  has 
an  important  connection  with  individual  health-- mental  as  well  as  physical.  We 
know  that  good  family  relations,  good  community  relations,  good  human  relations, 
require  adequate  opportunities  for  outlet  and  expansion  through  recreation. 

The  public  recreation  movement  in  America  represents  a conscious  cultural 
ideal  of  the  American  people,  just  as  the  great  system  of  public  education  repre- 
sented such  an  ideal.  It  takes  rank  with  the  system  of  public  education  as  a 
necessary  addition  to  the  cultural  equipment  of  the  nation.  Its  supreme  objective 
is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  through  the  creation  of  opportunities  for 
a more  abundant  and  happier  life  for  everyone. 

C.  Expanding  Leisure  Time 

The  leisure  time  of  the  American  people  is  expanding  and  will  continue  to 
expand  for  an  indefinite  future.  This  is  true  for  children  and  youth,  for  working 
men  and  women,  for  women  who  are  not  employed  outside  their  homes,  and  for  older 
adults . 
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For  example,  in  1800,  the  average  workweek  in  the  industrual  establish- 
ments  in  America  consisted  of  84  hours;  in  i860,  it  averaged  70  hours;  in  1900, 
it  averaged  60  hours,  in  1925,  50  hours,  and  in  1950,  40  hours , 

The  four-day  workweek  with  its  28  to  32  hours  of  work  and  its  three-day 
week-end  may  be  with  us  by  1975, 


Growing  Population 

Recreation  today  is  being  greatly  affected  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  population  of  America „ 


During  the  hundred  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  population  of 
America  increased  from  five  million  to  seventy-six  million,.  In  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  it  increased  to  one  hundred  fifty  million,  The  United  States  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  the  population  of  America  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  million  by  1975 , 

E,  Rising  Standard  of  Living 


This  enormous  increase  in  population  and  tremendous  expansion  in  non-work- 
ing time  are  being  accompanied  by  a rapidly  rising  national  economy  and  a con- 
stantly higher  living  standard „ 

Today's  worker  is  able  to  produce  more  goods  in  ten  minutes  than  his  1850 
ancestor  could  in  one  hour.,  In  terms  of  what  money  will  buy  today,  the  1850  worker 
putting  in  nearly  seventy  hours  a week  turned  out  in  each  hour  of  work  about  thirty- 
eight  cents  worth  of  goods.  By  1900,  this  amount  had  increased  to  eighty-four 
cents  per  man-hour,  and  by  1954;  it  was  up  to  an  average  of  $2,41  per  man-hour. 

The  per  man-hour  output  by  1975  is  expected  to  reach  $3,90, 


F,  The  Economics  of  Recreation 

Leisure  has  become  the  great  equalizer  of  production  and  consumption  when 
the  danger  of  losing  the  balance  between  production  and  consumption  has  been  the 
greatest  peril  in  our  economy.  Already  in  the  presence  of  a situation  where  one 
worker  can  produce  more  than  several  consumers  can  use,  leisure  has  simultaneously 
created  fewer  producers,  more  consumers,  and  a new  kind  of  consumer  demand  for  new 
forms  of  production. 


Recreation  is  important  to  the  economy  of  every  state  and  community.  In 
the  process  of  getting  to  and  from  recreation  areas,  spending  leisure  hours  there, 
and  taking  part  in  recreation  activities,  the  American  public  literally  spends 
billions  of  dollars.  In  the  local  community,  an  infinite  number  of  expenditures 
at  the  grocery  store,  the  drug  store,  the  clothing  store,  and  the  hardware  store 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  opportunities  for  such  activities  as  picnicking,  swim- 
ming and  family  outings.  Recreation  areas  and  facilities  also  help  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  adjoining  land,  and  the  whole  community. 

Communities  and  states  will  prosper  not  only  from  tourists  who  are 
attracted  by  the  beauties  of  a state  and  the  hospitality  of  its  residents,  but 
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will  also  gain  from  the  number  of  out-of-state  or  community  residents  who  come 
back  to  live,  A big  plus  in  community  living  today  is  what  the  community  pro- 
vides in  the  way  of  community  recreation.,  In  the  competitive  struggle  for 
population  and  for  business  and  industry,  the  kinds  of  recreation  a community 
provides  will  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether  it  grows  and  prospers 
or  declines  and  decays. 
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Municipal  Responsibility  for  Recreation 


Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  a few  cities  with  what  one  would  consider 
today  as  even  the  beginning  of  a community  recreation  system.  Today  there  are 
over  3,000.  A recent  figure  on  city  finances  for  all  cities  of  25,000  population 
or  more  showed  that  recreation  is  the  second  most  rapidly  expanding  municipal 
service. 


Mayors,  city  managers,  and  other  municipal  officials  have  repeatedly  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  municipal  provisions  for  recreation.  Of  al.l  the  many 
services  which  municipalities  now  provide  for  their  citizens,  none  are  more  close- 
ly related  to  the  interests,  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  than  recreation  services. 

Ho  The  State  Government's  Responsibility  for  Recreation 

The  concept  that  it  is  a function  of  government  to  provide  certain  basic 
recreation  areas,  facilities  and  services  which  yield  a maximum  benefit  to  large 
numbers  of  people  and  which  could  not  otherwise  be  made  available  to  them  has  been 
accepted,  widely.  This  acceptance  has  been  reflected  in  Federal,  state  and  local 
legislation  and  appropriations  for  the  support  of  recreation  services  by  govern- 
mental agencies  at  all  levels. 

In  recent  years,  the  states  of  the  United  States  have  been  accept ing  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  providing  recreation  opportunities  for  their  people 
and.  recreation  services  to  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  states,  A marked 
expansion  in  the  development  of  recreation  opportunities  and  services  by  state 
governments  has  taken  place.  The  responsibility  of  state  governments  within  the 
field  of  recreation  has  been  well  described  as  being  to  assist  the  communities 
by  enacting  enabling  laws,  by  providing  advisory  and.  informational  services,  and  by 
providing  such  supplemental  recreation  areas,  facilities  and  services  throughout 
the  state  a.s  needed. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  and  by  what  means  state  government  shall  provide 
recreation  opportunities  to  its  residents  and.  advisory  services  to  its  political 
subdivisions.  However,  there  has  been  a long-term  trend  in  state  administration 
to  group  together  In  a.  single  administrative  agency  state  units  dealing  with  the 
same  general  subject.  This  has  been  true  in  the  field  of  public  recreation  for 
some  time.  Some  states  have  already  made  considerable  progress  towards  such  a 
state  recreation  agency  while  others  still  have  large  numbers  of  isolated  units 
dealing  with  small  segments  of  the  same  function.  No  state  has  gone  the  whole 
way.  No  state,  today,  ha.s  put  a.  capstone  on  the  administrative  structure  for 
public  recreation.  Perhaps  Pennsylvania  will  have  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing a pattern  for  other  states  to  follow. 
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A . Pennsylvania's  Natural  Recreation  Resources  of  land,  'later  and  Yhldllfe 

1.  The  Geologic  Formation  of  the  Land 

The  geologic  formation  of  Pennsylvania  was  an  interesting  one.  Any 
state-wide  system  of  parks  and  recreation  areas  should  contain  areas  illustrating 
Pennsylvania's  geologic  story. 

2.  The  Physiographic  or  Land  Surface  Regions  of  the  State 

Any  state-wide  system  of  parts  and  recreation  areas  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  and  should  contain  areas  illustrating  the  following  five  physiographic 
or  land  surface  regions  of  the  State:  (1)  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  (2)  Piedmont 
Plateau,  (3)  Ri$ge  and  Valley  Region,  (4)  Allegheny  Plateau,  and  (5)  Lake  Erie 
Plain. 


3.  The  Climate  Areas  of  the  State 


The  elements  of  climate,  that  is,  precipitation  and  temperature,  are 
important  to  Loth  summer  and  winter  recreation  programs.  The  variations  in  the 
State's  three  climate  areas:  (1)  Eastern,  (2)  Central  and  (3)  Western  so  far  as 
rain  and  snowfall  are  concerned  and  in  their  northern  and  southern  sections  so 
far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  must  he  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  of  a- 
state-wide  recreation  program. 

4 ° I_he_ Drainage.  Basins  of  the  State 

Any  state-wide  recreation  plan  must  he  based  on  a careful  and  detai led 
recreation  survey  of  the  State's  six  drainage  basins:  (l)  Delaware,  (2;  Susque- 
hanna, (3)  Ohio,  (4)  Lake  Erie,  (5)  Genessee  and  (6)  Potomac.  Such  a survey  should 
be  undertaken  immediately. 

5 . The  Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania 

Faced  with  complete  extinction  not  so  many  years  ago,  Pennsylvania's 
marine  and  other  wildlife  now  provide  a base  for  extensive  hunting,  fishing, 
wildlife  study  and  other  forms  of  recreation. 

Such  forms  of  recreation  should  now  be  coordinated  with  all  other 
types  of  outdoor  recreation  in  a state-wide  recreation  plan.  Such  coordination 
would  benefit  the  hunting  and  fishing  interests  because  it  would  open  up  more  areas 
and  streams  for  the  growing  number  of  hunters  and  fishermen  and  would  in  turn  make 
available  existing  hunting  and  fishing  areas  for  other  forms  of  recreation. 

6.  Land  Use  in  the  State 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  approximately  29  million  acres. 

The  majority  of  it  is  used  as  farm  land  and  pasture  land.  The  remaining  is  large- 
ly forests  and  urban  areas. 

The  major  land-use  problems  in  Pennsylvania  are  soil  erosion,  aban- 
doned farm  land,  submarginal  farm  land,  strip  mining  and  forest  use. 
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Abandoned  and  submarginal  land  and  what  is  left  after  strip 
mining  should  be  devoted  to  forest  and  reacreation  use.  Any  over-all  State  plan 
for  the  protection  and  restoration  of  the  land  of  Pennsylvania  must  keep  both 
conservation  and  recreation  in  mind  and  these  two  complementary  interests  should 
be  kept  in  balance. 

Because  forests  have  such  a very  important  part  to  play  in  any 
state-wide  recreation  plans,  the  State  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  forest 
matters  must  be  closely  related  to  the  over-all  State  recreation  agency. 

7.  The  Water  Resources  of  the  State 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  over  the  past  fifty  years  in 
the  conservation,  development  and  administration  of  the  State ' s water  resources . 
Human  and  animal  water  supplies,  industrial  needs,  water  power,  drought  and  flood 
control,  and  other  water  uses  have  been  taken  into  account.  Now  as  the  leisure 
time  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  increases  and  their  need  for  water  recreation 
opportunities  mounts  rapidly  the  recreation  use  of  water  must  receive  equal 
recognition  with  other  water  uses. 

The  State  agency  that  is  concerned  with  the  conservation  of 
Pennsylvania's  waters  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  recreation  use  of  those 
waters  in  addition  to  all  other  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  Conservation  of 
water,  its  maximum  use,  and  the  recreational  enjoyment  of  it  must  receive  the 
equal  concern  of  the  State  and  they  must  be  closely  integrated  with  the  conserva- 
tion and  use  of  the  land  and  forest  resources  of  the  State. 

8.  Conclusion 


This  study  of  public  recreation  and  its  administration  in 
Pennsylvania  is  dedicated  to  the  same  objectives  as  those  Pennsylvania  leaders 
had  in  mind  when  they  began  the  movement  to  conserve  the  forests  and  wildlife 
of  Pennsylvania  and  restore  its  streams  and  lakes  to  the  purity  and  fullness 
which  should  be  theirs. 

It  is  so  dedicated  in  the  belief  that  when  the  balance  of  conserva- 
tion and  economic  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  has  been 
reached,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  increasingly  found 
to  depend  upon  the  recreation  opportunities  which  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  provide  without  undue  interference  with  either  conservation 
practice  or  economic  use. 

Pennsylvania's  natural  recreation  resources  of  land,  water  and 
wildlife  must  be  preserved  now  and  developed  progressively  for  recreation  use 
over  the  coming  years. 

B.  The  Recreation  Needs  of  the  People  of  Pennsylvania 

1.  The  General  Distribution  of  the  People  of  Pennsylvania 

a.  The  Number  of  Inhabitants 


10,498,012. 


The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Pennsylvania  in  1950  was 
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The  number  is  expected  to  be  11,412,000  in  1960  and  12,508,000  in  1970.  It  is 
thought  that  the  population  of  the  State  might  well  be  stabilized  by  the  end  of 
the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  indicates  the  size  of  the  recreation 
programs  needed  at  both  the  State  and  community  level.  The  continuing  increase 
expected,  at  least  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  indicates  that  such  programs 
must  be  capable  of  expansion. 

b.  Density  of  Population 

The  population  per  square  mile  in  Pennsylvania  in  1950  was 
233.1  as  compared  to  57.4  in  1850.  It  is  expected  to  reach  277.6  by  1970. 

The  growing  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  points  up  the 
need  for  providing  open  spaces,  parks  and  recreation  areas  now  and  acquiring  addi- 
tional ones  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

c.  Urban  and  Rural  Population 

The  1950  urban  population  of  Pennsylvania  comprised  7,403,036 
persons  or  70.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  as  compared  to  54.7 
per  cent  in  1900  and  30.8  per  cent  in  1860.  Over  77  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania’s 
total  population  is  resident  in  its  12  standard  metropolitan  areas.  At  the  same 
time,  Pennsylvania  had  the  largest  number  of  rural  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  states 
of  the  Union. 


This  means  that  state-wide  and  community  recreation  programs  for 
both  the  urban  and  rural  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be  extensive  and  well- 
balanced  as  between  the  two  groups  with  particular  attention  being  given  to  the 
metropolitan  areas. 


The  variations  in  the  number  and  density  of  population,  and  in  the 
percentage  of  urban,  rural  nonfarm  and  rural  farm  residents  from  county  to  county 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  uniform  county  recreation  plan. 

In  some  instances  where  there  is  a large  rural  farm  population, 
the  county  might  handle  the  whole  recreation  program.  In  a county  wi.th  one  or 
more  good  sized  cities  or  boroughs  or  populated  townships,  it  may  need  only  to 
join  in  or  supplement  the  city,  borough  and  township  programs.  In  metropolitan 
areas,  two  or  more  counties  might  form  a special  metropolitan  recreation  district 
and  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the  cities,  boroughs  and  populated  townships 
concerned.  In  all  cases,  the  State  itself  will  have  its  own  separate  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  total  recreation  needs  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  General  Characteristics  of  the  People  of  Pennsylvania 


The  life  expectancy  of  a Pennsylvanian  born  in  1950  has  Increased 
4.21  years  from  one  born  in  1940.  If  there  is  no  outward  migration  of  the  aging 
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from  the  State,  the  total  number  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  or  older  in  1970 
will  be  at  least  1,376,000  as  compared  to  686,825  in  1950„ 

In  1950,  32  per  cent  of  the  population  was  19  years  of  age  or 
under,  31.6  was  in  the  20  to  39  age  group,  28.1  per  cent  in  the  40  to  64  year 
group  and  8.5  in  the  over  65  age  group. 

Life  expectancy  and  age  groups  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
planning  any  state-wide  recreation  program. 

b.  Distribution  of  Population  by  Sex 

The  growing  number  of  females  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  outliving  the  males  means  that  recreation  for  women  and  girls  must  be  ajp. 
increasingly  important  part  of  any  state-wide  or  community  recreation  program. 

c . Distribution  of  Population  by  Place  of  Birth 

The  decreasing  number  of  naturalized  citizens  and  aliens  resident 
in  Pennsylvania  means  that  progressively  less  attention  need  be  given  to  the  recre- 
ation skills  and  interests  acquired  in  a foreign  country  in  the  planning  of  any 
state-wide  or  community  recreation  program. 

d.  Marital  Status  and  the  Size  and  Number  of  Households 

The  variations  in  marital  status  and.  the  size  and  number  of  house- 
holds between  urban,  rural  nonfarm  and  rural  farm  residents  have  significance  for 
the  planning  of  recreation  programs, 

e.  Place  of  Residence 

Although  the  place  of  residence  for  Pennsylvania's  citizens  is 
quite  stable  within  the  State,  the  State  had  a net  loss  by  the  out-migration  of 
some  300,000  persons. 

Stability  of  residence  within  the  State  makes  possible  a progres- 
sive type  of  community  recreation  program.  Good  recreation  programs  might  keep 
Pennsylvanians  from  leaving  the  State  as  well  as  induce  out-of-state  residents  to 
settle  in  Pennsylvania. 

f . Education 


The  rising  school  enrollments  and  the  increasing  number  of  years 
of  schooling  completed  by  Pennsylvania's  residents  'have  significant  meaning  for 
state-wide  and  community  recreation  programs  because  the  quality  of  such  programs 
depend,  to  a large  extent,  upon  the  educational  level  of  the  participants. 

g.  Employment 

The  employment  status  of  the  individual,  the  class  of  worker, 
his  occupation  group  and  his  industry  group  all  have  an  affect  on  his  recreation 
needs  and  interests  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  recreation  program 
planning . 


h.  Income 


Income  does  not  have  too  much  significance  for  community  recrea- 
tion programs,  because  such  programs  are  usually  in  convenient  reach  of  their 
participants  and  do  not  require  much  personal  outlay  for  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  story  is  quite  different  for  distant  State  recreation  areas 
and  for  such  recreation  activities  as  golfing,  boating,  hunting,  camping  and  fish- 
ing which  require  some  personal  outlay. 

If  the  income  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  continues  to  increase, 
the  demand  for  more  and  better  public  recreation  opportunities  at  the  State  level 
will  also  continue  to  increase. 
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III.  Community  Recreation  in  Pennsylvania 
A.  Community  Recreation  in  General 

Recreation  is  recognized  today  as  a suitable,  desirable  and  essential 
function  of  local  government,  both  municipal  and  county. 

Local  government  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  all  the  recreation 
opportunities  for  all  the  people  but  it  is  the  only  agency  that  can  assure  to  all  the 
people  of  a community  the  types  of  recreation  opportunities  that  are  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  residents  and  the  community  as  a whole.  These  are 
primarily  the  forms  of  recreation  that  are  engaged  in  from  day  to  day  by  children, 
youth  and  adults  and  that  are  engaged  in  within  easy  reach  of  their  homes.  Unless 
local  government  acquires  the  needed  properties,  employs  the  leadership  to 
develop  and  operate  them  and  makes  them  available  for  use  by  all  the  people,  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  most  forms  of  wholesome  recreation  will  be  limited  to  the 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  such  privileges  on  a more  expensive,  restricted 
basis. 


Essential  elements  in  a local  recreation  system  are : land  dedicated  to 
recreation  use;  recreation  buildings  and  other  facilities;  a program  of  activi- 
ties; a leadership,  clerical  and  maintenance  staff;  an  organization  and  an  ade- 
quate budget. 

1.  Areas 


The  varied  needs,  interests  and  desires  of  people  for  recreation  make 
it  necessary  to  provide  several  types  of  areas  that  differ  in  size,  location  and 
function,  such  as  playgrounds, playfields,  neighborhood  parks,  community  parks  and 
reservations . 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  general  any  municipality  seeking 
to  furnish  a well-balanced  recreation  program  for  its  people  will  need  at  least  one 
acre  of  publicly  owned  open  space  for  each  one  hundred  of  its  present  and  estimated 
future  population;  this  acreage  to  be  within  or  immediately  adjoining  the  munici- 
pality. 


A second  space  standard  has  been  widely  adopted  for  regional  or  metro- 
politan areas.  It  proposes  that  in  addition  to  the  one  acre  per  one  hundred  people 
in  municipal  parks  and  recreation  areas,  there  should  be  an  additional  acre  in  out- 
lying properties  for  each  one  hundred  persons  living  in  the  region  or  area.  These 
properties  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  people  and  would  usually  be  provided 
by  state,  county,  regional  or  area  authorities. 

2.  Facilities 


Park  and  recreation  land  can  serve  but  limited  recreation  uses  until 
it  is  equipped  with  buildings  and  other  facilities.  These  take  a wide  variety  of 
forms  such  as:  shelter  houses,  community  centers,  game  courts  and  sport  fields, 
swimming  pools,  picnic  facilities  and  ice  skating  rinks,  to  name  only  a few. 

Few  standards  for  buildings  and  facilities  have  been  widely  adopted. 
In  general,  however,  a multiple-use  recreation  building  or  a school  building  pro- 
viding comparable  facilities  should  be  provided  for  at  least  every  20,000  persons; 
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an  indoor  swimming  pool  for  every  50,000;  a baseball  diamond  for  every  6,000  of 
the  population;  a softball  diamond  for  each  3,000,  and  a tennis  court  for  each 
2,000  are  desirable  standards.  At  outdoor  swimming  pools  and  beaches,  v/ater 
area  to  care  for  3 per  cent  of  the  population  at  one  time,  allowing  15  square  feet 
per  person,  is  recommended.  Obviously  the  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
facilities  provided  the  wider  the  range  of  recreation  opportunities  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  people  who  will  be  served. 

3.  Activities  and  Programs 

Individuals  satisfy  their  recreation  desires  and  interests  through 
participation  in  or  observation  of  activities.  In  spite  of  the  many  variable 
factors  that  influence  recreation  program  planning,  some  forms  of  recreation  are 
so  fundamental  and  have  such  a wide  appeal  that  they  belong  in  the  program  of 
every  community. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  play  activities  of  young  children, 
they  fall  into  the  following  groups:  active  games  and  sports;  music  activities; 
social  activities;  arts  and  crafts;  dancing;  drama  activities;  nature  and  outing 
activities;  collecting  and  other  hobbies;  mental  games  and  linguistic  activities, 
and  service  projects. 

Criteria  for  a recreation  program  for  a community  have  been  well 
established  on  the  basis  of  experience.  Underlying  principles  are  that  such  a 
program  should  minister  to  individual  and  social  needs,  afford  outlets  for  crea- 
tive expression,  contribute  to  the  abundant  life  of  all  the  people  and  take  into 
account  both  activities  that  have  a universal  appeal  and  those  in  which  a limited 
number  of  individuals  have  a keen  interest. 

4.  Leadership  and  Other  Personnel 

Leadership,  more  than  areas,  facilities  or  programs,  determines  the 
success  of  a recreation  system.  Competent,  trained,  experienced  leadership  is 
also  essential  if  a community  is  to  receive  the  maximum  return  from  its  investment 
in  recreation  properties.  The  tasks  involved  in  organizing,  administering  and 
supervising  a locality's  recreation  areas,  facilities  and  program  require  the 
services  of  qualified  professional  personnel.  They  can  no  more  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  untrained  volunteer  or  part-time  workers  than  can  the  functioning  of  its 
educational  system. 

Detailed  standards  have  been  prepared  and  revised  at  intervals  by 
committees  of  recreation  executives,  setting  forth  duties  and  desirable  personal 
qualities,  training  and  experience  for  persons  serving  in  various  leadership  posi- 
tions. Standards  also  indicate  for  communities  in  different  population  groups  the 
number  of  leaders  of  different  types  that  are  considered  essential  for  adequate 
service. 


5.  Organization 

Obviously  some  type  of  governmental  agency  must  be  made  responsible 
for  the  community' s recreation  system.  Under  most  existing  legislation,  this  re- 
sponsibility may  be  accepted  by  the  local  governing  authority  or  it  may  assign 
such  responsibility  for  a department,  board  or  commission  which  is  accountable  to 
it. 
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Local  conditions  and  political  consideration  often  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  the  form  of  local  recreation  authority.  The 
separate  recreation  hoard,  commission  or  department  has  been  the  predominat- 
ing agency  for  the  administration  of  year-round  recreation  programs.  In  only 
a few  states  has  the  board  of  education  played  a significant  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  community  recreation  systems. 

6.  Finance 


Tax  funds  are  commonly  considered  the  major  practicable  method  of 
financing  a recreation  system  in  most  communities.  In  1955,  8 9 per  cent  of  the 
funds  spent  for  recreation  systems  by  counties  and  municipalities,  the  source 
of  which  was  reported,  came  from  taxes  and  other  public  funds.  The  balance  was 
secured  chiefly  from  fees  and  charges  and  contributions.  In  some  municipalities, 
a special  mill  tax  is  levied  for  recreation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a locality  that  maintains  a well-balanced 
system  of  areas  developed  for  varied  recreation  uses  and  that  provides  a diversi- 
fied year-round  recreation  program  needs  to  spend  at  least  $6.00  per  capita 
annually  for  such  purposes . This  figure  does  not  include  money  spent  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  buildings  or  other  capital  improvement  but  it  does  include 
maintenance,  personnel  and  program  costs.  Obviously  a municipality  that  is 
markedly  deficient  in  its  recreation  properties  should  not  expect  to  spend  the 
entire  $6.00  per  capita,  but  it  should  be  making  major  expenditures  to  bring 
its  areas  and  facilities  up  to  standard.  In  every  community,  it  is  believed  that 
at  least  $1.50  per  capita  must  be  spent  annually  for  leadership  if  a well-balanced 
program  of  activities  is  to  be  provided. 

B.  Recreation  in  Pennsylvania's  Municipalities  and  Counties 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  present  study  was  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  localities  in  Pennsylvania  provide  adequate,  satisfactory,  commu- 
nity recreation  systems.  In  evaluating  such  systems  consideration  was  given  the 
essential  elements  previously  discussed. 

1.  Areas 

Municipalities  in  Pennsylvania  fall,  far  short  of  meeting  the  widely 
accepted  standards  for  recreation  area  acreage  and  have  much  less  such  acreage 
than  localities  in  many  other  states.  A surprising  number  of  municipalities  in 
Pennsylvania  do  not  have  a single  recreation  area.  Very  few  counties  have  ac- 
quired recreation  acreage. 

2 . Facilities 


Recreation  areas  in  most  Pennsylvania  municipalities  have  compara- 
tively few  recreation  facilities.  They  fall  far  short  not  only  of  nationally 
accepted  standards,  but  of  provisions  in  other  states. 

3.  Activities  and  Programs 

Recreation  programs  in  Pennsylvania  municipalities  afford  less  diver- 
sified activities  than  in  many  other  states  and  afford  only  limited  opportunities 
to  engage  in  a wide  range  of  recreation  activities. 
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4.  Leadership  and  Other  Personnel 

Only  one-third  of  the  municipalities  of  Pennsylvania  over  10,000 
population  employ  even  one  professional  recreation  leader  full  time  the  year 
around.  Most  localities  rely  entirely  upon  part-time  and  seasonal  leaders. 

5 . Organization 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  in  which  the  school  authorities  are 
most  numerous;  in  fact,  one-fourth  of  all  the  school  hoards  reporting  community 
recreation  programs  in  the  country  were  in  Pennsylvania.  Separate  recreation 
departments  which  outrank  the  other  types  of  administering  authorities  nationally 
are  in  second  place  in  Pennsylvania.  Private  recreation  agencies  represent  a 
larger  percentage  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  the  country  as  a whole. 

6.  Finance 


The  average  per  capita  expenditures  in  Pennsylvania  municipalities 
over  10,000  is  less  than  one-half  the  national  standard  and  far  less  than  in 
comparable  states.  Expenditures  for  leadership  likewise  are  less  than  one-half 
the  national  standard  and  the  capital  expenditures  in  recent  years  have  been  far 
below  those  in  other  comparable  states. 

Few  Pennsylvania  counties  spend  money  for  recreation.  Local  school 
authorities  in  the  State  provide  many  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  that  are  made 
available  for  community  recreation  use  and  limited  recreation  activities  for 
children  of  school  age  are  provided  in  a large  number  of  localities  through  funds 
allocated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

C.  Estimated  Cost  for  Pennsylvania's  Communities  to  Achieve 

National  Community  Recreation  Standards 

Variable  factors  such  as  land  and  labor  costs  and  local  preferences  for 
different  types  of  recreation  facilities,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  complete  statistics 
as  to  existing  areas,  facilities  and  expenditures,  make  it  impossible  to  estimate 
closely  the  probable  expense  involved  in  providing  Pennsylvania  localities  with  the 
recreation  areas,  facilities,  leadership  and  programs  to  meet  national  standards. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $63,750,000  (at  $750  per  acre)  to 
purchase  the  85,000  acres  needed  to  meet  present  and  future  requirements  for  com- 
munity recreation  areas. 

A total  of  $200, 000, 000  might  well  be  spent  for  buildings  and  other  facil- 
ities on  municipal  recreation  areas  in  Pennsylvania  to  bring  them  up  to  standard. 

By  1970,  Pennsylvania's  communities  should  be  spending  some  $75,000,000 
annually  to  operate  their  recreation  systems. 

These  figures  do  not  include  funds  that  will  be  required  to  acquire,  im- 
prove and  administer  the  additional  outlying  properties  that  are  needed  to  serve 
the  people  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State.  The  additional  properties 
required  will  need  to  be  acquired  by  county,  area  or  State  authorities  and  are 
considered  later  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  recreation  at  the 
state  level. 


. ' • 
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IV.  Recreation  at  the  State  Level  in  Pennsylvania 

A.  State  Recreation  in  General 

Today  all  48  states  of  the  Union  have  accepted  their  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  recreation  and  most  states  now  have  developed  systems  of  state 
parks , recreation  areas  and  historic  sites.  Many  of  them  are  also  providing 
recreation  advisory  and  informational  services  to  their  political  subdivisions. 

1.  Areas 

The  extensive  land  and  water  areas  now  owned  by  the  states  consti- 
tute a present  and  increasingly  potential  recreation  resource  for  the  American 
people.  Among  the  types  of  state  owned  properties  now  used  for  recreation  or 
suitable  for  recreational  use  are  parks  and  parkways,  forests,  fish  and  game  pre- 
serves and  refuges,  historic  sites  and  monuments,  reservoirs,  roadsides  and 
waysides  and  recreation  areas  such  as  beaches  and  camps.  The  1956-57  Book  of  the 
States  reports  39  million  acres  of  such  areas. 

2.  Facilities 


Facilities  must  be  constructed  or  installed  before  people  can  engage 
in  many  forms  of  recreation  and  the  variety  of  facilities  in  state  parks  and 
recreation  areas  contribute  to  their  usefulness  and  popularity.  Picnic  centers 
are  most  numerous  and  are  provided  by  more  agencies  in  more  states  than  any  other 
facility.  Bathing  beaches  rank  second,  according  to  the  number  of  agencies  and 
states  providing  them,  although  fewer  beaches  are  reported  than  tent  or  trailer 
camps  or  vacation  cabins.  Nature  trails  and  centers  are  next  in  number,  followed 
by  recreation  buildings,  boating  centers  and  group  or  organized  camps,  in  the 
order  named. 

3.  Activities  and  Programs 

People  come  to  state  parks  and  recreation  areas  because  in  them  they 
can  engage  in  activities  which  are  not  available  elsewhere  or  which  are  more  en- 
joyable in  a park  environment.  Picnicking  is  reported  by  more  agencies  than  any 
other  activity,  followed  in  order  by  fishing,  camping,  swimming,  and  hiking. 

Except  for  nature  activities  and  dancing,  activities  other  than  sports  and  outing 
types  are  provided  by  relatively  few  state  agencies.  In  general,  the  activities 
in  state  recreation  areas  are  informal  and  individual,  requiring  general  supervi- 
sion, rather  than  the  more  highly  organized  types  that  need  more  direct  recreation 
leadership. 

4.  Leadership  and  Other  Personnel 

More  than  22,000  workers  were  reported  employed  in  1955  in  connection 
with  state  recreation  agencies,  most  of  them  by  fish  and  game  and  park  agencies. 
Less  than  one-half  were  employed  on  a year-round  basis.  One  out  of  six  were 
classified  as  "professional,  administrative  or  technical,"  but  less  than  one-half 
of  the  agencies  reported  such  personnel,  although  most  of  them  employ  one  or  more 
such  workers. 


Only  539  recreation  leaders  were  reported,  150  of  them  employed  the 
year  around.  Several  park  agencies  reported  leaders  at  their  camps,  pools,  beaches, 
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golf  courses  and  nature  and  winter  sports  centers;  extension  services  used  them 
as  recreation  specialists  and  camp  leaders;  recreation  commissions  employed  con- 
sultants and  field  supervisors  and  a few  other  state  agencies  used  recreation 
workers  in  a leadership  capacity.  Comparatively  few  of  the  state  agencies  em- 
ployed trained  recreation  personnel. 

5 . Organization 

The  1956  Recreation  and  Park  Yearbook  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  revealed  the  diverse  approach  which  the  48  states  have  made  to  the 
problem  of  providing  recreation  areas,  facilities,  programs  and  services.  This 
diverse  approach  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  state  departments,  commissions  and 
bureaus  that  have  some  responsibility  for  providing  recreation  opportunities  or 
for  serving  the  recreational  interests  of  the  people.  Three-fourths  of  them 
administer  areas  such  as  forests,  parks,  fish  and  game  properties,  and  waysides. 

A few  operate  camps,  museums,  libraries  and  other  facilities  and  many  of  them  are 
essentially  service  agencies. 

6.  Finance 


Expenditures  for  the  year  1955  were  reported  by  the  three-fourths  of 
the  agencies  and  the  total  amount  spent  was  nearly  $86,500,000,  Practically  none 
of  the  forest  agencies  or  departments  operating  roadsides  submitted  any  data  on 
finance.  The  National  Park  Service  has  reported  that  $55,000,000  was  spent  for 
state  parks  in  1955  as  compared  to  less  than  $33,000,000  in  1949. 

The  money  spent  by  many  agencies  in  1955  came  primarily  from  appropriated 
funds;  this  was  the  sole  source  of  income  for  some.  Federal  funds  matching  the  state 
appropriations  were  reported  received  by  most  of  the  fish  and  game  authorities. 

Revenue  from  operations  supplemented  appropriated  funds  in  financing  most  state  park 
agencies;  one-fourth  of  the  money  spent  by  state  park  agencies  in  1955  came  from 
operated  facilities,  entrance  and  parking  fees,  concessions  and  other  revenue  from 
operations.  The  increasing  tendency  to  secure  revenue  from  such  sources  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  amount  so  received  has  doubled  since  1950,  whereas  the 
total  state  park  expenditures  have  increased  by  only  51  per  cent. 

B . Recreation  at  the  State  Level  in  Pennsylvania 


1.  State  Parks.  Historic  Sites  and  Recreation  Areas 

a.  Historical  Development 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 
recognize  the  need  of  preserving  some  of  its  outstanding  historic  sites,  some  of 
its  magnificent  natural  scenery,  some  of  its  fine  timbered  areas  and  of  setting 
aside  land  for  the  protection  of  its  native  wildlife. 

In  1893,  Valley  Forge  State  Park  was  established.  In  1895,  began 
the  movement  to  save  the  wildlife  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1897,  the  State  Forestry 
Commission  was  created  and  the  now  famous  Pennsylvania  state  forest  program  had  its 
birth  with  the  first  forest  preserve  land  being  purchased  by  the  State  in  1898, 

The  first  game  refuge  was  established  in  1905. 

At  first,  there  was  very  little  recreation  development  in  any  of 
the  State  forest,  game  or  historic  areas  but  later  some  camp  grounds  were  provided 
in  the  forests  and  public  shooting  grounds  were  provided  in  the  game  reserves. 
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Although  the  historic  sites  were  not  created  primarily  as  a place  for  recreation, 
the  demand  for  outdoor  pleasure  necessitated  their  development  with  that  secondary 
use  in  view. 


In  1927,  the  State  Legislature  authorized  an  appropriation  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  Cook  Forest  as  a State  park.  Between 
1921  and  1928,  38  State  forest  areas  were  set  aside  for  recreation,  ranging  in 
size  from  15  to  425  acres,  with  a total  area  of  over  2,000  acres.  Nine  such  areas 
are  now  part  of  State  parks.  The  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board  made  lands  ad- 
joining the  Pymatuning  Reservoir  available  for  recreation  purposes. 

By  1946,  the  total  acreage  of  the  system  of  State  parks,  historic 
sites  and  recreation  areas  had  reached  86,701  acres.  In  1952,  it  was  106,000  acres 
and  in  1954,  149,771  acres.  This  survey  includes  160,231  acres.  In  1932,  there 
were  3,200,000  visitors  and  in  1956,  17,460,000. 

b . Present  Status 


At  present,  the  144  units  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  park  system 
are  under  the  control  of  eight  State  agencies.  The  Division  of  Recreation  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  administers  several  of  the  State  parks  directly 
while  others  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  District  Foresters.  The  areas 
consist  of  50  State  parks,  52  State  forest  picnic  areas,  12  State  forest  monuments 
and  8 historical  parks.  Separate  park  commissions  have  control  of  6 other  areas  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  has  control  over  16  units.  In 
all,  there  are  1,785,000  acres  of  State  forests.  By  1956,  the  total  of  State  game 
lands  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Game  Commission  amounted  to  907,221  acres 
with  the  Commission  having  some  control  over  an  additional  1,200,000  acres.  Public 
access  fishing  areas  now  owned  by  the  Fish  Commission  have  an  aggregate  land  and 
water  area  of  1,837  acres  and  1.4  miles  of  stream  access.  There  are  45  units  of 
impounded  water  within  the  State  parks  and  picnic  areas  totalling  2,959  acres  in 
addition  to  the  more  than  12,000  acres  in  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir.  An  excellent 
start  has  been  made  in  eliminating  pollution  from  the  10,000  miles  of  main  streams 
in  the  State.  The  State  Highway  Department  has  provided  a roadside  rest  in  35 
counties . 


Pennsylvania  ranks  ninth  among  thirteen  comparable  states  in  the 
number  of  acres  (14.6)  per  1,000  population  and  in  the  number  of  acres  (9.8'  per 
1,000  visitations.  New  York  was  second  with  177.8  acres  per  1,000  population  and 
69.1  acres  per  1,000  visitations.  The  average  number  of  acres  per  1,000  popula- 
tion of  the  thirteen  states  was  59.0  acres. 

2 . Recreation  for  Individuals  in  State  Institutions 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  is 
responsible  for  recreation  programs  in  twenty-one  State  institutions  for  mental 
rehabilitation . 

The  Bureau  of  Children's  Services  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare 
supervises  500  private  and  county  agencies  and  institutions  and,  therefore,  has  a 
concern  for  the  recreation  opportunities  of  the  38,000  dependent,  neglected, 
delinquent  and  trouble  children  in  them. 

The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  of  the 
State  Department  of  Justice  are  responsible  for  the  provision  of  appropriate  re- 
creation programs  in  their  institutions . 


C . Recommend,  at  i ons 


1 . Additional  Land  Acquisition 

Long  range  recreation  planning  in  Pennsylvania  should  provide  for  a 
minimum  of  25  acres  of  State  recreation  areas  for  every  1,000  persons  in  the 
State  with  at  least  one  recreation  area  within  25  miles  of  every  resident. 

To  bring  the  State  average  of  14° 6 acres  per  1,000  population  to  an 
average  of  25  acres  for  1,000  population  would  require  approximately  115,000 
additional  acres.  If  Recreation  Districts  I (Philadelphia),  IV  (Harrisburg) 
and  VIII  (Pittsburgh)  are  to  be  brought  up  to  an  average  of  25  acres  per  1,000 
without  cutting  down  on  the  acreage  in  the  other  districts,  161,000  additional 
acres  must  be  acquired.  District  I and  District  IV  now  have  less  than  3 acres 
per  1,000  and  District  VIII  has  less  than  6 acres.  Although  the  total  population 
in  these  three  districts  represents  71.9  per  cent  of  the  total  State  population 
in  1950,  the  total  acreage  of  the  State  park  units  in  those  three  districts  is 
only  17.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  State  park  acreage. 

In  determining  the  feasibility  of  acquiring  new  units  for  the  State 
park  system,  a special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  very  Important  factor  of 
being  able  to  have  a natural  or  man-made  body  of  water  around  which  to  develop 
other  recreation  facilities. 

The  cost  of  bringing  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  State  parks,  historic 
sites  and  recreation  areas  up  to  minimum  standards  by  properly  developing  exist- 
ing areas  and  by  acquiring  and  developing  additional  areas  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  to  amount  to  a total  of  $10,000,090. 

2 o Coordinated  Mmir.l s tration 

As  set  out  in  a later  section  of  this  report,  it  is  believed  that 
the  administration  of  the  State  forests,  waters,  parks,  historic  sites,  hunting, 
fishing  and  other  recreation  areas  should  be  coordinated  through  a State  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  In  a State  Department  of  Recreation. 

3.  Special  Recommendations 

The  report  contains  special  recommendations  with  reference  to  the 

following : 


a . 

Park  Roads  and  Entrance  Highways 

i o 

Swimming 

b . 

Parking  Areas 

Boating 

C 0 

Picnic  Facilities 

k. 

Fishing 

d. 

Sanitary  Accommodations 

1. 

Hiking  and  Riding 

e . 

In-Park  and  Out -of “Park 

m. 

Playfields 

Housing  Accommodations 

n» 

Golf  Courses 

f . 

Park  Cabins 

Oo 

Winter  Sports 

g° 

Camp  Grounds 

p. 

Hunting 

h. 

Group  Camping 

q.» 

Historic  Preservation 

4 ° Specific  Recommendations  as  to  Fifty-two  Individual  Areas 

Specific  recommendations  are  made  in  the  report  with  reference  to 
fifty-two  units  of  the  State  park  system. 
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V.  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Recreation 


A.  Introduction 

The  values  of  recreation  are  largely  social—  the  intangible  values  of 
useful,  creative  and  satisfying  use  of  leisure  time.  But  there  are  economic 
values  in  meeting  the  recreation  needs  of  the  people  of  any  state  and  they  com- 
prise a major  and  growing  factor  in  the  economy  of  every  state.  Consideration 
is  given  in  this  report  to  three  ways  in  which  recreation  contributes  or  could 
contribute  to  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania. 

B . The  Economic  Aspects  of  Recreation  and  Tourist  'Travel 

The  first  is  the  economic  asset  of  vacation  and  tourist  recreation,  in- 
cluding the  one-day,  overnight,  and  week-end  recreation  trips  as  well  as  the 
longer  vacation  trips  and  visits  of  out-of-state  tourists. 

1.  In  General 


The  May,  1957  American  Express  Travel  Survey  and  Forecast  estimated 
that  81  million  persons  will  spend  more  than  $17  billion  seeing  their  own  country 
this  year.  Expenditures  in  1956  were  $16  and  a quarter  billion  as  against  a fore- 
cast of  $15  billion  for  that  year. 

a.  Objectives  of  Vacation  and  Tourist  Travel 

Among  the  more  common  vacation  travel  objectives  reported  by 
various  surveys  are  to  enjoy  outstanding  scenic  areas,  to  visit  places  of  historic 
significance  or  current  interest,  to  enjoy  the  attractions  of  the  large  city,  to 
visit  relatives,  and  to  enjoy  recreation  activities  away  from  home  such  as  boating 
and  other  water  sports,  fishing,  hunting,  camping,  winter  sports,  golf  and  social 
activities . 


b . Some  Facts  About  Tourists  and  Vacationers 

A report  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  on  the  Travel  Market  Among  U.  S.  Families  with  Annual  Incomes  of  $5,000 
or  More  presents  some  interesting  facts  about  tourists  and  vacationers. 

c.  Tourist  and  Vacation  Expenditures 

Several  studies  present  breakdowns  of  the  large  tourist  and 
vacation  expenditures . 

d.  The  Influence  of  Water  in  the  Choice  of  Recreation  Objectives 

Water  must  not  be  overlooked  as  a vacation  and  tourist  attraction. 
Its  appeal  is  universal.  It  not  only  attracts  but  holds  visitors.  It  adds  to 
scenic  values,  provides  activity  for  the  fisherman,  the  waterfowl  hunter,  the 
boat  enthusiast,  the  swimmer  and  in  winter  the  winter  sports  fans.  The  recreation 
value  of  water  and  the  economic  return  from  the  recreation  use  of  water  have  been 
definitely  established.  This  is  true  of  the  fresh  water  areas  as  well  as  of  the 
sea  coasts  of  our  country. 
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e • Boating  as  a r.  Important  Economic  Asrect 

Boating  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  recreation  activities . 

It  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  family  activities  of  the  country.  The 
New  York  Times  of  January  20,  1957  estimated  that  nearly  30  million  Americans 
are  now  devotees  of  pleasure  boating,  and  that  a new  trend  in  boating  is  to 
transport  boats  by  trailers  to  different  water  areas  each  week-end. 

f . The  Economic  Value  of  Fishing  and  Hunting 

The  National  Survey  of  Fishing  and  Hunting  for  the  year  1955  made 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  IJ.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  reported 
that  $3  billion  were  spent  for  hunting  and  fishing  in  1955. 

2.  Vacation  and  Tourist  Travel  in  Pennsylvania 

a.  Introduction 


The  Vacation  and  Travel  Development  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  1956  tourist  and  vacation  expenditures  in  the 
State  totalled  $.1,015  million  and  estimates  that  they  will  reach  $1,200  million  in 
1957,  or  one -third  more  than  in  1954 • According  to  a May,  1957  release  of  the 
American  Express  Company,  Pennsylvania  ranked  fourth  in  tourist  income  in  1956 
being  surpassed  only  by  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Florida  in  that  order. 

Pennsylvania  is  strategically  located  geographically  for  tourist 
trade.  The  1954  Tourist  Survey  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways  reported 
that  out-of-state  motorists  came  from  every  state  in  the  Union  with  6.1  per  cent  of 
the  pleasure  trips  originating  in  the  6 states  bordering  Pennsylvania.  However, 
only  33  per  cent  of  the  pleasure  trips  had  Pennsylvania  destinations,  the  other 
67  per  cent  passing  through  the  State.  New  Jersey  was  the  leading  source  of 
visitors  with  a Pennsylvania  destination  (22  per  cent  of  the  total.)  and  Ohio  chief 
source  of  through  trips  (24  per  cent  of  the  total). 

The  report  stated  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  out-of-state 
motorists  totalled  $326  million  in  Pennsylvania.  Pleasure  trips  accounted  for  56.7 
per  cent  of  this  sum.  The  average  expenditure  per  motorist  was  $8.96.  Of  the 
motorist  dollar  $.28  was  spent  for  food  and  meals,  $.17  for  lodging  and  $.23  for 
auto  expenses.  The  balance  was  for  miscellaneous  expenditures. 


The  Commonwealth  has  good  highways  and  generally  good  access  roads 
to  recreation  areas  but,  as  has  been  mentioned  earlier  in  the  report,  there  is  need 
for  improvement  of  the  roads  within  the  recreation  areas  of  the  State.  The  present 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  highway  system  could  increase  ac- 
cessibility to  vacation,  tourist,  fishing,  hunting  and  other  existing  and  potential 
recreation  areas  if  planned  with  those  recreation  potentials  in  mind. 

The  proposed  east-west  highway  through  the  northern  counties  of 
the  State  can  do  much  to  open  up  this  part  of  the  State  to  even  greater  recreation 
use  than  it  now  has.  This  could  mean  much  to  the  economy  of  the  northern  counties. 
Adequate  interchanges  provided  at  appropriate  places  selected  from  the  point  of 
view  of  making  recreation  areas  accessible  are  essential. 
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c,  Water  Areas 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  many  rivers  and  streams  but  un- 
fortunately is  not  so  blessed  with  lakes  or  other  standing  waters , It  has  no 
ocean  frontage  and  but  a relatively  small  frontage  on  Lake  Erie,  The  pollution 
of  streams  and  the  limited  access  to  stream  banks  limit  their  contribution  to 
the  recreation  of  the  people  and  to  the  economy  of  the  State  through  recreation 
expenditures . 

Pennsylvania  should  consider  carefully  the  economic  contribution 
to  the  State  in  the  impounding  of  waters  for  recreation  purposes  alone  as  well  as 
study  the  possibilities  of  local  and  State  government  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  providing  for  recreation  as  a secondary  use  of  its 
existing  and  proposed  projects  primarily  designed  for  other  purposes . 

The  State  should  consider  the  need  for  water  areas  in  its  present 
and  proposed  State  parks.  The  present  program  of  the  State  against  water  pollu- 
tion should  be  continued  in  a sustained  and  vigorous  manner  to  make  presently 
polluted  waters  available  for  fishing,  bathing  arid  other  water  recreation.  The 
desirability  and  financial  costs  of  acquiring  strips  of  land  along  streams  and 
rivers  for  public  recreation  use  should  be  explored.  Water  supply  areas  and 
feeders  also  offer  some  opportunities  for  recreation  without  endangering  the 
health  of  the  people „ 

d,  Fishing  and  Hunting 

The  fine  traditional  conservation  policies  and  practices  of 
Pennsylvania,  its  strong  Game  Commission,  and  the  exceptionally  good  organization 
of  active  sportsmen's  clubs  in  the  Commonwealth  are  all  factors  in  the  building  of 
the  present  outstanding  development  of  hunting  in  the  State,  Continued  full  sup- 
port of  those  constructive  forces  for  conservation  and  recreation  will  assure  the 
State  of  the  fullest  development  of  hunting  opportunities  consistent  with  sound 
conservation  policy, 

Pennsylvania  also  has  an  active  Fish  Commission  which  has  de- 
veloped a sound  long-range  program  to  increase  the  fishing  resources  of  the  State, 
Fishing  is  second  to  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  primarily  because  of  the  limited 
clean  water  resources  as  previously  mentioned.  The  spread  of  fishing  ponds  in 
some  sections  of  the  State  are  evidence  of  the  need  for  more  public  fishing 
opportunities.  The  provision  of  more  clean  wafer  and  the  full  financial  and 
administrative  support  of  the  development  of  the  expansion  program  of  the  Fish 
Commission  are  necessary  if  fishing  is  to  have  its  proper  place  in  the  recreational 
life  of  the  State, 

To  provide  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities  for  all  Pennsylvania 
desiring  them,  both  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions  should  work  closely  with  other 
State  agencies  concerned  with  recreation.  This  could  best  be  dene  through  a State 
Department  of  Recreation, 

e , Promotion  of  Vacation  and  Tourist  Travel  in  Pennsylvania 

The  promotion  of  tourist  and  vacation  travel  in  the  State  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Vacation  and  Travel  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
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The  Bureau  conducts  an  active  advertising  and  promotion  campaign  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  bringing  visitors  from  outside  the  State  but  in  making  State  recrea- 
tion resources  and  activities  known  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania  has  its  scenic  and  historic  attractions  and  they 
draw  substantial  numbers  of  visitors  each  year,  but  its  resort  areas  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Philadelphia  designates  the 
Poconos  and  Bedford  County  as  the  two  resort  areas  of  the  State  within  its  defini- 
tion of  such  areas.  The  Vacation  and  Travel  Bureau  considers  that  Sullivan  County 
also  qualifies  as  a resort  area.  According  to  the  Bureau,  about  75  per  cent  of 
Pennsylvania's  vacation  resorts  are  in  the  Poconos.  More  can  and  should  be  done 
to  develop  and  promote  other  resort  and  vacation  areas  in  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania . 


Although  the  Bureau  reports  good  cooperation  with  other  State 
agencies,  it  is  believed  that  cooperation  in  the  field  of  recreation  could  be  even 
better  and  more  productive  if  the  Bureau  was  represented  on  a State  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Recreation  in  a State  Department  of  Recreation. 

C.  The  Economic  Value  of  Recreation  to  the  Local  Community 

Recreation  is  more  than  a leisure -time  activity  on  holidays,  week-ends  and 
vacation  periods.  It  is  a part  of  successful,  balanced  living  day -by-day  through- 
out the  year. 

Adequate,  well -planned  and  attractive  recreation  areas,  facilities  and 
services  help  to  hold  existing  business  and  industry  in  a community  and  to  attract 
new  ones  to  it. 

Recreation  areas  in  neighborhoods  help  to  increase  land  values  in  those 
neighborhoods  and  to  maintain  such  values  through  their  effect  in  helping  to  ward 
off  neighborhood  obsolescence. 

A community  with  a recreation  spirit,  whose  people  participate  fully  in 
recreation  living,  profits  financially  from  the  substantial  expenditures  mhde  for 
special  recreation  clothing,  equipment  and  supplies  purchased  in  the  home  commu- 
nity— whether  the  activity  is  enjoyed  at  home  or  aviray  from,  the  city. 

D.  Recreation  and  the  Physical  and  Economic  Rehabilitation 

of  Scrip  Mining  Areas 

Strip  mining  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  where  this  is  prac- 
tical creates  problems  of  rehabilitation  of  land  areas  so  worked  when  the  mining 
operations  are  completed.  Spoil  piles  are  unproductive  and  eyesores  in  themselves 
and  definite  liabilities  to  the  surrounding  areas. 

The  Pennsylvania  story  of  strip  mine  rehabilitation  is  a mixed  one.  The 
State  Legislature  has  passed  laws  requiring  operators  to  reforest  strip  mine  areas 
whether  anthracite  or  bituminous  mines.  The  story  in  the  bituminous  area  is  en- 
couraging; in  the  anthracite  areas,  it  is  discouraging. 
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Some  individual  coal  companies  and  associations  of  mining  companies  have 
voluntarily  undertaken  rehabilitation  programs  beyond  legal  requirements.  These 
programs  include  reforestation,  pasturage  and  recreation  areas.  The  use  of  these 
areas  for  recreation  has  been  the  primary  objective  in  some  cases,  a secondary 
one  in  others.  From  the  economic  point  of  view,  recreation  cannot  be  counted  on 
as  the  chief  reliance  for  raising  the  economic  level  of  communities  and  areas 
now  depressed  because  of  strip  mine  pits  which  are  no  longer  being  worked  and 
not  yet  rehabilitated  but  it  can  be  an  important  one.  Where  clean  water  lakes 
are  possible  recreation  can  do  a great  deal  for  the  area. 

Industries  are  interested  in  the  area  in  which  a community  is  located 
as  well  as  in  the  community  itself  so  far  as  recreation  opportunities  and 
physical  attractiveness  are  concerned.  Cities  and  their  surrounding  areas  can- 
not afford  not  to  rehabilitate  strip  mines  if  they  are  not  to  lose  ground  steadi- 
ly in  the  competition  for  business  and  industry  in  a healthy  economy. 
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VI . THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  RECREATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


A.  Introduction 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
never  ending  task  of  keeping  public  administration  at  both  the  state  and  local 
level  efficient,  economical  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  but  a 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  spotlight  is  now  on  the  field  of  public 
recreation. 

So  far  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania's  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  recreation  at  the  state  level  are  concerned,  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  now  at  least  12  administrative  departments,  4 independent  ad- 
ministrative commissions  and  one  advisory  council  to  the  Governor,  19  depart- 
mental administrative  and  advisory  boards  and  commissions,  and  70  sub-units  of 
State  departments,  boards  and  commissions  just  referred  to  or  more  than  100  units 
of  State  government  which  are  believed  to  have  some  concern  for  recreation. 

There  may  well  be  other  units  of  the  State  government  whose  concern  for  recrea- 
tion was  not  identified  or  was  overlooked. 

At  present,  there  is  no  one  person  in  the  State  government,  no 
one  administrative  department,  no  one  board  or  commission  responsible  directly 
to  the  Governor  for  the  State  government's  over-all  concern  for  recreation. 

The  12  administrative  departments,  the  4 independent  adminis- 
trative commissions  and  the  one  advisory  council  concerned  with  recreation  are 
independently  responsible  directly  to  the  Governor.  The  19  departmental  ad- 
ministrative and  advisory  boards  and  commissions  concerned  with  recreation  are 
responsible  to  the  Governor  through  10  of  the  administrative  departments  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  70  sub-units  of  the  State  government  concerned  with  re- 
creation are  responsible  to  the  Governor  through  7 of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments and  3 of  the  independent  commissions  referred  to  above. 

It  is  believed,  as  set  out  below,  that  this  chaotic  condition 
in  the  field  of  public  recreation  at  the  state  level  with  its  resulting  ineffi- 
ciency and  high  costs  could  be  greatly  improved  by  the  establishment  of  a State 
Department  of  Recreation  containing  a Bureau  of  State  Parks,  a Bureau  of  State 
and  Community  Recreation  Services,  a State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation 
made  up  of  representatives  of  all  State  agencies  having  a concern  for  recreation, 
and  a State  Recreation  Advisory  Council  made  up  of  citizen  representatives  of 
various  recreation  interests  in  the  State. 
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The  following  departments,  commissions,  and  councils  have  a 
concern  for  recreation: 

1.  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 

a.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs 

(l)  Division  of  City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture 

b.  Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey 

2.  Department  of  Agriculture 

a.  State  Farm  Products  Show  Commission 

b.  State  Soil  Conservation  Commission 

3.  Department  of  Commerce 

a.  Vacation  and  Recreation  Bureau 

b.  State  Planning  Board 

(l)  Division  of  Planning  and  Community  Service 

4.  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

a.  State  Forest  Commission 

b.  Flood  Control  Commission 

c.  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board 

d.  Geographic  Board 

e.  Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission 

f.  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission 

g.  Bushy  Run  Battlefield  Commission 

h.  Pennsylvania  State  Park  and  Harbor  Commission  of  Erie 

i.  Delaware  Navigation  Commission 

j.  Division  of  Recreation 

5.  Department  of  Health 

a.  Advisory  Health  Board 

b.  Local  Health  Services 

c.  Environmental  Health  Services 

d.  Sanitary  Water  Board 

(l)  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

6.  Department  of  Highways 

a.  Roadside  Development  Unit 

7.  Department  of  Military  Affairs 

a.  State  Armory  Board 

b.  State  Military  Reservation  Commission 

8.  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies 


a.  State  Art  Commission 
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9.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

a.  Bureau  of  General  Education 

(l)  Division  of  Health,  Physical  and  Recreation  Education 

b.  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education 
(l)  Division  of  Extension  Education 

10.  Department  of  Revenue 

a.  State  Athletic  Commission 

11.  Department  of  Justice 

a.  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 

12.  Department  of  Welfare 

a.  Bureau  of  Mental  Health 

b.  Bureau  of  Children's  Services 

13.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

14.  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

15.  State  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 

16.  Brandywine  Battlefield  Park  Commission 

17.  State  Recreation  Council 

B . State  Department  of  Recreation 

A State  Department  of  Recreation  should  be  established  as  one  of 
the  administrative  departments  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Department  should  be  administered  by  a Secretary  appointed 
by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Governor  for  all  matters  in  the  field  of  recreation  in  which  the  State  has  an  in- 
terest or  concern. 


The  Department's  primary  responsibilities  should  be  (l)  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  recreation  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  (2)  the  pro- 
motion or  conduct  of  recreation  programs  on  State  areas  and  in  State  institutions 
and  (3)  the  provision  of  advisory  and  consultative  services  on  recreation  matters 
to  State  agencies  and  to  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs  and  its  Division  of  City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture so  far  as  they  relate  to  recreation  and  park  matters  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Recreation. 

The  functions  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  its  Division  of  Planning  and  Community  Services  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  recreation  and  park  matters  should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Recreation. 
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The  Brandywine  Battlefield  Park  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Park  and  Harbor  Commission  of  Erie,  the  Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission,  the 
Valley  Forge  Park  Commission,  and  the  Bushy  Run  Battlefield  Commission  should  be 
integrated  in  a State  Parks  Commission  in  the  Department  of  Recreation. 

The  State  parks  and  related  recreation  program  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Recre- 
ation. 


The  Department  of  Recreation  should  have  the  following  three 
bureaus:  (l)  Bureau  of  Administration,  (2)  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  and  (3)  Bureau 
of  State  and  Community  Recreation  Services.  A Deputy  Secretary  should  be  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Administration  and  Assistant  Secretaries  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  other  two  bureaus. 

All  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  should  be  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  for  their  respective  positions  and,  except  for  the 
Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary,  should  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Laws. 

The  Bureau  of  Administration  should  have  the  basic  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  entire  department,  including  such  functions  as  ac- 
counting, land  acquisition,  research,  publications  and  personnel,  and  for  relation- 
ships with  the  State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  and  the  State  Recreation 
Advisory  Council. 


The  Bureau  of  State  Parks  and  the  State  Parks  Commission  should 
be  primarily  responsible  for  the  acquisition,  development,  maintenance  and  the 
fullest  possible  recreation  use  of  all  State  parks  and  other  recreation  areas  of 
the  State.  The  Bureau  should  be  headed  by  a person  trained  in  park  and  recreation 
administration  and  the  Commission  should  be  an  advisory  policy  group  of  lay  leaders 
concerned  with  the  total  problem  of  developing  and  maintaining  a State  parks  system 
and  related  areas.  Representative  members  of  existing  independent  State  park  com- 
missions as  mentioned  above  should  be  appointed  to  the  State  Park  Commission  and 
the  existing  independent  park  commissions  should  be  abolished  or  subordinated  to 
the  State  Park  Commission. 

The  Bureau  of  State  and  Community  Recreation  Services  should  be 
primarily  concerned  with  the  promotion  or  conduct  of  recreation  programs  on  State 
areas  and  in  State  institutions  and  the  provision  of  advisory  and  consultative 
services  on  recreation  matters  to  State  agencies  and  to  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

A State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  as  an  advisory  co- 
ordinating group  of  representatives  of  State  agencies  having  a concern  for  recrea- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Governor,  should  be  established  in  the  Department  of 
Recreation  as  set  out  below. 

A State  Recreation  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  outstanding 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  a geographical,  group  and  recreation  activity 
basis  should  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Recreation  as  set  out  below. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  his  own  department  and  will  be  currently  ap- 
prised of  the  activities  of  all  other  units  of  the  State  government  in  the  field 
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of  public  recreation  through  the  State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  and 
of  the  views  of  the  citizen  representatives  of  the  various  recreation  interests  in 
the  State  through  the  State  Recreation  Advisory  Council,  he  will  be  in  a position 
to  advise  the  Governor  on  all  recreation  matters  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  en- 
tire recreation  field. 

C.  State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation 

A State  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Recreation  as  an  advisory  co- 
ordinating group  of  representatives  of  State  agencies  having  an  important  concern 
for  recreation,  as  determined  by  the  Governor,  should  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation. 


Representatives  from  such  State  units  of  government  as  the 
following  might  be  included  on  the  committee  because  of  their  concern  for  recrea- 
tion as  set  out  above : 


1. 

2. 

3c 

4 • 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

Department  of  Health 

Department  of  Highways 

Department  of  Military  Affairs 

Department  of  Property  and  Supplies 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Department  of  Revenue 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Welfare 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

State  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 


The  purpose  of  the  Committee  should  be  to  make  as  effective  as 
possible  the  recreation  services  of  the  State  government  through  self-coordination 
and  joint  planning.  It  should  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion on  policies,  plans,  methods,  experiences  and  procedures  among  the  several 
State  agencies;  consider  all  recreation  problems  and  projects  presented  to  it  and 
recommend  basic  principles  which  might  be  followed  in  these  and  similar  projects 
and  problems. 


The  Committee  should  seek  to  clarify  the  proper  responsibility 
of  the  various  State  agencies  in  the  recreation  field,  discover  and  recommend 
ways  in  which  existing  gaps  in  State  recreation  programs  and  service  might  be 
filled  and  stimulate  and  assist  State  agencies  in  the  development  of  needed  rec- 
reation facilities  and  services  in  accordance  with  cooperative  plans  developed 
by  the  Committee. 


The  Committee  should  coordinate  the  extensive  hunting,  fishing, 
wildlife  study  and  the  other  forms  of  recreation  depended  upon  the  conservation 
and  expansion  of  Pennsylvania's  marine  and  other  wildlife  resources.  Such  co- 
ordination would  benefit  the  hunting  and  fishing  interests  because  it  would  open 
up  more  areas  and  streams  for  the  growing  number  of  hunters  and  fishermen  and 
would  in  turn  make  available  existing  hunting  and  fishing  areas  for  other  forms 
of  recreation. 
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Because  abandoned  and  submarginal  land  and  what  is  left  after 
strip  mining  should  be  devoted  to  forest  and  recreation  use,  and  because  forests 
have  such  a very  important  part  to  play  in  any  state -wide  recreation  program, 
it  is  believed  that  the  Committee  should  develop  an  over-all  State  plan  for  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  the  land  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  the  complement- 
ing interests  of  conservation  and  recreation  are  kept  in  balance. 

Since  the  leisure  time  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  is  increas- 
ing and  their  need  for  water  recreation  opportunities  is  mounting  rapidly,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Committee  should  be  concerned  with  the  recreation  use  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's waters.  Conservation  of  water,  its  maximum  use  and  the  recreational  en- 
joyment of  it  by  all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  closely  integrated  with 
the  conservation  and  use  of  the  land  and  forest  resources  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  a great  deal  of  recreation  can  be  derived  from  a knowledge 
of  State  and  local  history  and  an  opportunity  to  visit  historic  sites  and  build- 
ings, areas  telling  the  geologic  and  prehistoric  story  of  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
temporary sites  and  buildings  of  future  historic  importance,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Committee  should  include  such  sites  and  buildings  in  any  State -wide  recreation 
plan  and  program. 


Special  attention  should  be  given  by  the  Committee  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  tourists  and  vacationers  in  the  State. 

D.  State  Recreation  Advisory  Council 

A State  Recreation  Advisory  Council  consisting  of  outstanding 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  a geographical,  group  and  recreation  activity 
basis  should  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Recreation  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Recreation  on  all  matters  of  interest  in  the  field  of  recreation.  Through 
such  a Council  citizen  participation  may  be  achieved  in  the  development  of  a 
State -wide  recreation  policy,  plan  and  program. 

Members  of  the  Council  should  be  nonstate  government  officials 
or  employees  and  should  be  representative  of  such  fields  as  public  recreation, 
education,  welfare,  labor,  rural,  colleges,  hospitals,  institutions,  industries, 
private  and  voluntary  agencies,  churches,  commercial  recreation,  veterans  groups, 
and  designated  activity  areas  in  recreation. 

The  Council  should  give  special  attention  to  the  very  remarkable 
development  of  the  creative  and  performing  arts  in  Pennsylvania  growing  out  of  the 
folk  arts  and  crafts  of  its  colonial  period.  Few,  if  any,  states  have  a richer 
tradition  of  distinctive  folk  art,  craft,  and  culture  than  does  Pennsylvania  and 
the  evidence  of  reviving  interest  in  its  preservation  and  further  revival  which 
exists  today  in  all  parts  of  the  State  is  most  encouraging  for  the  future  of 
Pennsylvania's  cultural  growth. 

Pennsylvania  has  a proud  record  in  the  field  of  the  creative  and 
performing  arts.  It  has  led  the  nation  in  various  aspects  of  these  arts  on  many 
occasions.  It  now  has  an  opportunity  to  lead  again  by  showing  what  can  be  and 
should  be  done  in  this  important  field  of  social  and  cultural  endeavor. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Council  explore  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a commission  for  the  creative  and  performing  arts  in  the  Department 
of  Recreation.  Social  recreation  resources,  as  well  as  natural  recreation  re- 
sources, must  be  both  preserved  and  developed  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  expanding  leisure  time. 
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E.  The  Administration  of  Public  Recreation  at  the  Local  Level 

The  1953-1954  Pennsylvania  Manual  also  reported  that  there  were 
2,630  local  units  of  government  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  consisting 
of  67  counties,  1,570  townships,  50  cities  and  943  boroughs,  all  empowered  by 
law  to  provide  systems  of  recreation  areas,  facilities,  programs  and  services 
for  their  residents  as  well  as  a large  number  of  unincorporated  communities. 

It  is  recommended  that:  (l)  all  cities,  boroughs,  unincorporated 
communities  and  urban  toAvnships  should  develop  their  own  recreation  systems ; 

(2)  all  the  counties,  whether  metropolitan,  urban  or  rural  in  character,  should 
establish  county  recreation  systems  to  supplement  the  recreation  systems  of 
their  urban  townships,  cities,  boroughs,  and  unincorporated  communities;  (3) 
Metropolitan  Recreation  Districts  should  be  established  for  the  standard  metro- 
politan areas  in  Pennsylvania  comprising  more  than  one  county,  and  metropolitan 
recreation  systems  should  be  developed  to  supplement  the  recreation  systems  of 
the  counties,  townships,  cities,  boroughs  and  unincorporated  communities  con- 
tained in  those  areas;  (4)  a state-wide  system  of  parks,  historic  sites  and 
recreation  areas  should  be  developed  to  supplement  the  recreation  systems  of 
the  local  units  of  government,  and  (5)  there  should  be  a Division  of  Community 
Recreation  Services  in  the  State  Department  of  Recreation  to  help  and  assist, 
in  all  possible  ways,  the  local  units  of  government  and  the  metropolitan  areas 
to  develop  the  local  recreation  systems  referred  to  above. 

The  striking  need  for  additional  local  recreation  areas,  facili- 
ties, personnel  and  expenditures  revealed  in  the  study  calls  for  concerted  action 
to  raise  the  quantity  and  quality  of  recreation  services  at  the  local  level. 

Basic  responsibility  for  providing  community  recreation  service 
rests  essentially  with  local  government.  No  single  pattern  of  local  recreation 
organization  has  been  evolved,  however,  that  justifies  universal  adoption,  al- 
though experience  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  certain 
forms,  such  as  the  recreation  department  or  the  recreation  and  park  department, 
especially  when  they  are  under  an  official  board.  Local  conditions,  resources, 
interests  and  traditions  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  how  recreation 
service  may  best  be  organized  and  administered  in  a particular  locality. 

1 - Cities,  Boroughs  and  Urban  Townships 

The  following  methods  and  procedures  have  proved  effective  and  suc- 
cessful in  other  states  and  are  recommended  for  consideration  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania : 

a.  Every  city,  borough  and  urban  township  should  acquire,  develop 
and  operate  for  the  recreational  use  of  its  people  a well-balanced  system  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas  comprising  at  least  one  acre  for  each  100  of  its  present  and 
estimated  future  population  and  providing  outdoor  and  indoor  facilities  that  make 
possible  a diversified  community  recreation  program. 


b.  Every  city,  borough  and  urban  township  should  establish  a depart- 
ment, preferably  under  a recreation  board  or  a recreation  and  park  board,  financed 
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by  public  funds,  that  provides  a year-round  program  under  an  executive  employed 
full  time  for  this  service  with  a leadership  staff,  most  of  whom  will  beanployed 
on  a part-time  or  seasonal  basis. 

c.  Municipal  and  school  authorities  in  each  city,  borough  and  urban 
township  should  adopt  a policy  of  cooperative  planning  in  the  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, operation  and  use  of  properties  suitable  for  school  and  community  recreation 
use. 


d.  Every  city,  borough  and  urban  township  should  designate  an  agency, 
preferably  a recreation  board,  to  have  responsibility  for  the  recreation  program 
and  appropriate  from  municipal  or  school  sources,  or  both,  funds  to  provide  the 
recreation  areas,  facilities,  personnel  and  program.  In  some  cases  tax  funds  may 
be  supplemented  from  private  sources. 

2.  Counties 


In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  states,  the  prevailing  system  of  county 
government  is  not  being  fully  utilized  for  the  administration  of  public  recreation. 
According  to  the  National  Municipal  League,  however,  the  county  "has  gradually  ac- 
quired more  and  more  of  the  responsibilities  and  aspects  of  genuine  local  govern- 
ment.... and  has  proved  to  be  a natural  focal  point  for  a growing  number  of  the  most 
significant  inter-level  administrative  relationships."  The  League  further  comments 
that  "stronger  county  government  is  the  most  promising  immediate  answer  to  the  need 
for  responsible  area-wide  metropolitan  government"  in  a considerable  number  of 
metropolitan  areas  roughly  coterminous  with  existing  counties.  It  continues,  "the 
use  of  the  county  as  an  instrumentality  of  metropolitan  government  has  been  evidence 
by  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the  municipal  to  the  county  level,  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  municipal  services  provided  by  the  county  to  unincorporated  areas 
and  by  the  provision  of  these  services  to  incorporated  municipalities  on  a con- 
tractual basis."  The  League  further  indicates  a "growing  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  county  planning  facilities  and  programs  in  rural  as  well 
as  in  urban  or  metropolitan  counties . " 

Because  a considerable  percentage  of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  live  in 
localities  that  are  too  small  at  present  to  support  a year-round  recreation  program- 
many  of  them  in  scattered  rural  communities— organization  of  recreation  service  on 
a county  basis  offers  the  most  promising  means  of  serving  the  year-round  recreation 
needs  of  the  people  in  these  localities.  It  is  true  that  county  government  has 
accepted  responsibility  for  furnishing  parks  and  recreation  in  few  Pennsylvania 
counties,  but  the  county  does  have  the  authority  to  perform  such  functions  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  other  states  it  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  do  so  effectively.  It 
is  the  logical  agency  for  supplementing  the  park  and  recreation  services  of  the  State 
and  the  urban  municipalities  and  for  providing  such  services  in  the  smaller  boroughs, 
townships  and  rural  areas.  In  view  of  the  trends  reported  by  the  National  Municipal 
League,  it  is  believed  that  the  county  authorities  in  Pennsylvania  will  come  to 
recognize  the  need  for  recreation  and  will  use  their  authority  to  provide  recreation 
areas,  facilities  and  programs  for  their  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  some  form  of  recreation  authority— 
preferably  a recreation  board — be  established  eventually  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  that  the  authority  receive  an  annual  appropriation  that  will  make  possible 
the  employment  of  at  least  one  full-time  year-round  executive. 

The  specific  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  county  recreation  authority 
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will  vary  from  county  to  county,  depending  upon  such  factors  as  its  population, 
size,  recreation  resources  and  economic  status.  The  best  form  of  organization  re- 
quired to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual  county  can  be  determined  only 
by  a study  of  its  needs,  conditions  and  resources.  Likewise  the  method  by  which 
a county  agency  can  best  provide  recreation  service  will  be  revealed  only  by  a 
study  of  the  individual  county.  The  following  are  a few  suggestions  as  to  various 
ways  by  which  a county  recreation  and/or  park  agency  can  function: 

a.  Primarily  as  a recreation  area  agency.  In  such  cases  it  would  acquire, 
improve,  operate  and  maintain  county-owned  recreation  areas,  which  would  supplement 
the  properties  owned  by  the  political  subdivisions  in  the  county  and  any  state  areas 
located  in  the  county.  Its  properties  would  furnish  facilities  for  day  outings  for 
the  people  of  the  entire  county  or  living  nearby.  The  need  for  county  areas  in  a 
given  county  would  be  influenced  by  the  availability  of  state  recreation  areas. 

b.  Primarily  as  a recreation  service  agency.  In  such  cases  it  would  em- 
ploy a full-time  year-round  recreation  executive,  whose  work  would  consist  of  such 
functions  as  advising  local  authorities  and  groups  with  reference  to  recreation  prob- 
lems, helping  localities  establish  recreation  agencies,  conducting  leadership  train- 
ing programs,  issuing  bulletins  for  the  use  of  paid  and  volunteer  recreation  leaders 
encouraging  cooperative  planning  and  use  of  indoor  and  outdoor  municipal  and  school 
properties,  and  promoting  interest  in  recreation  throughout  the  county.  The  county 
agency  in  such  cases  would  not  conduct  recreation  programs  or  operate  recreation 
centers . 


c.  Primarily  as  a recreation  program  agency.  Such  county  agencies  would 
have  as  their  chief  function  the  organization  and  conduct  of  recreation  activities 
and  programs  throughout  the  county,  primarily  in  the  rural  or  unincorporated  areas 
and  in  minor  civil  subdivisions  lacking  recreation  services.  The  agency  through 
its  executive  and  in  cooperation  with  local  recreation  agencies  in  the  county  would 
also  promote  county-wide  recreation  events  or  holiday  celebrations  and  organize 
county-wide  associations  to  make  possible  participation  in  sports,  drama,  music, 
fishing  or  other  special  activities. 

d.  As  a combined  recreation  agency.  In  certain  counties  the  county 
agency  might  perform  all  three  types  of  functions,  previously  listed,  or  any  two  of 
them.  It  would  be  difficult  in  practice  for  it  to  operate  as  a program  agency  and 
not  be  called  upon  to  perform  many  of  the  duties  of  a recreation  service  agency. 

Under  all  four  arrangements,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  county  does  not  render  more 
than  incidental  service  to  the  major  civil  subdivisions  which  presumably  have  their 
own  local  agency  that  provides  recreation  service  for  its  people.  The  county  rather 
supplements  services  rendered  at  the  city,  borough  and  urban  township  level. 

e.  As  an  agency  rendering  total  recreation  service  in  the  county.  Every 
urban  civil  subdivision,  as  previously  indicated,  should  have  a system  of  recrea- 
tion areas  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  people  and  should  provide  a diversified  recrea- 
tion program.  In  some  counties,  however,  recreation  activities  and  programs  for  all 
the  people  of  the  county,  including  the  urban  centers,  may  prove  to  be  provided  more 
effectively  and  economically  by  a single  county  agency.  Such  a plan  would  have  the 
merit  of  distributing  the  cost  equably  among  the  people  who  benefit  from  the  program 
and  of  making  possible  a unified  program  for  the  entire  county. 

f.  As  an  agency  providing  county-wide  recreation  services  and  conducting 
the  program  for  one  or  more  civil  subdivisions.  In  counties  with  several  urban 
areas,  the  authorities  in  one  or  more  of  them  may  contract  with  the  county  recreation 
agency  to  furnish  the  leadership  for  the  local  recreation  program.  Such  a plan 
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would  enable  the  municipality  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  county  recreation 
staff  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  employ  leaders  of  its  own. 

g.  As  a local  recreation  agency  providing  county-wide  service.  In 
counties  where  there  is  one  major  civil  subdivision  with  a recreation  agency  hav- 
ing a strong  recreation  executive  and  an  effective  recreation  program,  the  county 
authorities  might  contract  with  the  agency  to  expand  its  program  to  include  the 
entire  county.  In  this  way,  the  county  would  get  the  benefit  of  a good  unified 
program  at  a moderate  cost. 

3.  Metropolitan  Areas 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  persons  involved,  the  provision  of  adequate 
recreation  areas,  facilities  and  programs  for  persons  living  in  metropolitan  areas 
is  one  of  the  State’s  greatest  problems. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  wide  agreement  that  each  metropolitan  area 
or  region  should  have  one  acre  of  publicly-owned  recreation  space  for  each  one 
hundred  people  living  in  the  region.  This  space  is  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
municipal  areas  and  would  normally  be  supplied  by  county,  regional,  state  or  other 
authorities.  The  extent  to  which  this  acreage  in  outlying  properties  should  be 
furnished  by  these  various  authorities  can  best  be  determined  in  each  area  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  but  in  all  probability  some  state  recreation  acreage  will  need 
to  be  provided  within  each  metropolitan  area.  Provision  of  additional  property  re- 
quired to  meet  the  proposed  standard  rests  primarily  upon  authorities  within  the 
area. 


Seven  of  Pennsylvania’s  twelve  standard  metropolitan  areas  comprise  a 
single  county;  the  other  five  include  from  two  to  five  counties  each.  Because  of 
the  numbers  of  people  in  these  areas  and  because  several  of  them  overlap  the 
boundaries  of  a single  county,  special  consideration  was  given  to  the  problem  of 
furnishing  recreation  for  these  areas.  They  differ  so  widely  in  the  number  and 
density  of  their  population,  the  ratio  to  people  living  inside  and  outside  the 
metropolitan  cities,  the  adequacy  of  existing  local  recreation  resources,  and  the 
extent  of  existing  and  proposed  state  areas  that  no  single  pattern  can  be  applied 
uniformly  to  all  twelve  of  them.  Various  solutions  and  procedures  are  suggested. 

In  metropolitan  areas  that  consist  of  a single  county  responsibility  for 
recreation  service  may  well  be  assigned  to  a county  recreation  agency.  Such  an 
agency  would  acquire  and  develop  outlying  areas  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the 
county  and  would  provide  recreation  services  primarily  to  the  unincorporated  areas 
and  small  municipalities.  The  problem  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  in 
counties  that  are  not  classified  as  metropolitan  areas  and  one  of  the  various 
methods  of  providing  recreation  services  previously  suggested  could  well  be  adopted 
after  a study  of  county  conditions  and  needs.  In  any  case,  the  cost  of  providing 
such  areas  and  services  should  be  equably  distributed  among  the  parts  of  the  county 
benefiting  directly  from  them. 

In  the  metropolitan  areas  which  comprise  two  or  more  counties,  a somewhat 
different  situation  exists.  If  outlying  properties  were  acquired  by  a single 
county  they  might  well  be  used  extensively  by  residents  of  other  counties  within 
the  area.  Provision  of  outlying  areas  to  serve  the  area,  therefore,  calls  for 
cooperative  action.  Either  an  intercounty  agency  could  be  created  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  counties  involved,  the  major  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  acquire, 
develop,  operate  and  maintain  the  outlying  recreation  areas  which  would  serve  the 
people  of  the  entire  area,  or  another  alternative  would  be  to  establish  a regional 
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commission  to  develop  a system  of  outlying  or  regional  areas.  Creation  of  such 
an  agency,  however,  would  require  special  State  legislation  which,  if  passed, 
should  prescribe  the  method  by  which  the  agency  would  be  created  and  the  procedure 
for  sharing  the  expenses  of  its  operation.  A metropolitan  or  regional  recreation 
commission  would  make  possible  unified  procedure  in  developing  a regional  recrea- 
tion system  for  the  metropolitan  area  and  once  established  would  perhaps  function 
more  effectively  than  an  intercounty  agency,  which  would  require  continuous  co- 
operation and  agreement  between  the  authorities  in  the  counties  involved.  A re- 
gional commission  of  this  type  has  been  recommended  for  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area  by  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Unlike  the  acquisition  of  a regional  area  system,  provision  of  recreation 
service  for  the  people  in  a metropolitan  area  could  well  be  provided  on  a county 
basis.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  a county-wide  program  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  give  rise  to  jurisdictional  problems  than  the  establishment  of  an  area 
system.  Any  of  the  arrangements  previously  proposed  for  developing  a county-wide 
recreation  system  might  well  be  applied  in  a county  within  a metropolitan  area. 
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